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PEEFACE. 



The Hiatory of the Early Baptist Church has 
never yet been written. No book that treats com- 
prehensively of Primitive Ohristianity, has viewed it, 
so far as I know, from a Baptist point of contem- 
plation. Such an attempt is made, for the first 
time, in the present Volume. 

In preparing this History, I have had the most 
scrupulous regard to accuracy ; looking at every 
point in the single light shed upon it by the Scrip- 
tures and by History. I am not conscious of hav- 
ing, in any instance, allowed what might be con- 
sidered my Baptist predilections to influence, much 
less to direct, my researches for the Truth. Hav- 
ing taken the Scriptures and History as my guide, 
I have registered in the following pages, in a brief 
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yet comprehensive manner, the results of my study 
and" reflection on the doctrines and usages of the 
Early Baptist Church. 

I believe that not only all the leading, but all the 
subordinate, positions taken in this book, are strictly 
Baptist. Certain it is, that there is no one of its 
sentiments which is not entirely concordant with the 
distinctive principles and practices of that denomi- 
nation. On some points of minor importance, there 
being room for a candid difference of opinion, the 
Baptists have no fixed and determinate doctrine. 
On these, I have felt at liberty to discourse with 
perfect freedom ; not attempting to give, — what, 
in the nature of the case, can not be determined, 
and what, if it were determined, ought not, in any 
way, to bias the mind of a history-writer, — the 
present opinion of the majority of Baptists ; but 
stating the conclusions which my own mind has 
reached after an independent and pains-taHng in- 
vestigation. No topic have I treated hastily ; but 
have bestowed upon each a scrupulously careful ex- 
amination. It has been my object te make a true 
rather than an immediately popular History ; being 
firmly convinced, that, though error roay meet with 
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favor for a time, tlie truth alone can stand the fier^ 
trial of a rigid scrutiny, and live in coming years. 

This book professes to be Part First of a " Brief 
History of the Baptists" in all ages. It is also an 
independent work; containing a compendious ac- 
count of the History and of the Distinctive Princi- 
ples and Practices of the Apostolic and Early Bap- 
tist Church. Another volume, bringing the His- 
tory down to our own day, -m}! be added in due 
time, if found advisable. 

I have endeavored to make this Treatise a hand- 
book of the History and Usages of the Primitive 
Baptist Church. If it bring to those who read it 
the same pleasure and profit it has brought to him 
who wrote it, I shall be content. — Gro forth, then, 
child of labor, child of prayer ; ind mayst thou 
meet with a kind reception from candid and truth- 
loving hearts. Wm. 0. Duncax 

New-Orleans, June 15, 1854. 
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AIM AKD OBJECTS OF tHE HISTOEY. 

The object of the present Treatise is to give a concise 
history of the Baptists, and their distinctive principles 
and practices, from the "beginning of the Gospel" down 
to our own day. Baptists do not, as do most Protestant 
denominations, date their origin from the Reformation of 
1520. By means of that great religious movement, 
indeed, they were brought forth from comparative obscu- 
rity into prominent notice; and, through it, a new and 
powerful impulse was given to their principles and prac- 
tices in all those countries which had renounced allegiance 
to the Pope of Rome. They did not, however, originate 
with the Reformation ; for long before Luther lived, nay 
long before the Roman Catholic Church herself was known, 
Baptists and Baptist churches existed and flourished in 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. 

The word " Baptist" signifies a haptizer. The Baptists 
therefore are, emphatically, they who baptize. They are 
BO called from their practice of immersion as alone 
Baptism, and from the distinctive articles of their religious 
belief. The doctrine by which they are fundamentally 
distinguished from all other professing Christians is, and 
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has always been, the following : Christian Baptism is the 
immersion in water of a believer in Christ, by a properly 
authorized administrator, into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit (Matt. 28 : 19), or in the name of 
Jesus (Acts 8 : 16 ; 19:5). From this doctrine is 
directly deducible another, as a corollary from a mathe- 
matical demonstration : Infant Baptism is unscriptural, 
and a perversion of the ordinance of Christ. 

These two doctrines have been in all ages the distin- 
guishing principles t)f some part of the professed Church 
of God ; and that part — called at one time by one name, 
and at another time by another — so long as it has held 
fast to these principles, and the practices legitimately 
based upon them, has been composed of Baptists. Those 
Christians, then, who have observed and advocated these 
fundamental doctrines respecting the nature of Baptism, 
and the persons to whom it is to be administered — admit- 
ting, on the one hand, nothing to be baptism but immer- 
sion, and, on the other, administering the rite to those 
only who have made a credible profession of faith in 
Christ — ^wherever, and in whatever age they are found, pro- 
vided that in other things also they take the Scriptures as 
the guide of their faith and practice, these, by whatever 
appellation known, are genuine Baptists. It is the history 
of such, and of their principles and practices, which is con- 
cisely presented in this " Brief History of the Baptists." 

There are other doctrines of a highly important, but 
not necessarily fundamental, character, at present held 
and practised by Baptists everywhere throughout the 
world ; but as they are not, at this day, strictly speaking, 
distinctive sentiments of that people, since they are held 
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also by other Cbristians; and as the evidence on -which 
they rest is not susceptible of so clear and satisfactory a 
statement, and is not — at least as far as regards that early 
period of Baptist history which is included between the 
decease of the Apostle John (100 a. d.) and the death of 
Origen (254, a. d.) — ^by any means so conclusive, or so 
generally admitted by ecclesiastical historians, as the proof 
adduced in favor of Baptist views respecting the act and 
subjects of Baptism, it would scarcely be proper to enu- 
merate them as doctrines peculiar to the Baptists, or as 
principles to which every Baptist, to be such, must of 
necessity subscribe. 

One of the chief of these doctrines has reference to the 
nature of ecclesiastical organization, jthat is, to Church 
Polity; respecting which Baptists hold, and have held 
from an early period, that the churches of Christ are inde- 
pendent of one another, each having power to choose its 
own officers and to administer its own affairs, without the 
intervention of a diocesan bishop, or any other territorial 
ecclesiastical functionary. — Partly in consequence of this 
view of theirs respecting ecclesiastical polity, but more 
•particularly as the result of the yet more important doc- 
trine of their belief, that the Church of Christ must be 
composed of baptized believers alone. Baptists have, in 
every period of the history of Christianity, been preemi- 
nently distinguished, wherever found, for their opposition 
to any and every kind of alliance between the Church and 
the Stajie, and for their advocacy of unrestricted freedom 
in matters of religion. " Liberty of conscience" has been 
their watch-cry in every age. For this they have testified, 
and suffered, and died. They were the first of modem 
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times to assert the doctrine in its plenitude ; and they 
did so -when all other Christians, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, were casting fetters around the religious spirit, 
and binding it to a rigid conformity with legally established 
doctrines and ceremonies. 

Such as have been enumerated are the principles for 
which Baptists are distinguishod. The history of these 
principles is briefly unfolded in the following chapters, and, 
as far as may be, the history also of the most distinguished 
characters by whom they have, at different periods, been 
advocated and the area of their influence extended. The 
doctrine that immersion alone is baptism and that believ- 
ers alone are entitled to receive the rite, and the practices 
necessarily arising from this religious conviction, are the 
essential and distinctive elements of Baptist usage and 
belief. They will, therefore, constitute the thread by 
means of which we shall guide our progress through the 
long labyrinth of ecclesiastical and religious history, and 
the central point around which our representations shall 
revolve. Light will be thrown, in the course of the inves- 
tigation, upon all the more important principles and prac- 
tices of those who have professed and acted upon Bap- 
tist belief; but all the rays of that light will be made to 
converge on a common focus — a representation of the dis- 
tinctive and fundamental doctrines and usages of Bap- 
tists in every period of the history of Christianity. 

Whoever, in any age of Christianity, has held to the 
fundamental doctrines and usages which have been men- 
tioned, he is rightly called a Baptist. And he is such, 
whatever, in other respects, may have been his doctrinal 
belief and practices. Baptism is the initiatory ordi- 
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nance of the Christian Church; and he who has rightly 
received it, is a member of the visible — not necessa- 
rily, however, of the invisible — body of Christ. He 
may hold erroneous sentiments respecting a number of 
doctrinal points and points of ecclesiastical usage ; yet, if 
he be sound on those doctrines upon which is raised the 
superstructure of the visible Church, he is a Baptist ; an 
imperfect and erring one, it may be, but still a Baptist. 
Being such, his history is interwoven with that of the great 
body of the Baptists who have flourished, or suffered, in 
different periods of the Christian dispensation, and must 
be considered in a treatise which, like the present, purports 
to be a general " History of the Baptists and of their Dis- 
tinctive Principles and Practice " 

In our review of this history we shall begin with the 
first establishment of the Church of Christ; and from 
that point shall descend, by successive steps, to the pre- 
sent time. We shall find that for two hundred and fifty 
years Baptist doctrines and the doctrines of all Christen- 
dom respecting the act and the subjects of Baptism, are 
identical ; that then corruption began its work in the 
Church, and, as regards at least the subjects of the bap- 
tismal rite, extended, within a few centuries, to the greater 
part of the Christian world ; leaving only a comparatively 
small minority to uphold and practise the pure principles 
of the New Testament; that subsequently, for twelve 
hundred years, the true Church was persecuted, and its 
members hunted down in every land, but that neither it 
nor they were utterly destroyed ; that, at length, on the 
coming of the Reformation, Baptists, though still perse- 
outed, emerged in every Protestant country, from their 
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valleys and hiding-places, and after passing through much 
tribulation, took a prominent position in the religious 
world, and entered upon that career of internal and exter- 
nal progress for which they are distinguished among the 
Christian denominations of modern times. This progress 
has been most rapid among the nations of Anglo-Saxon 
blood and Anglo-Saxon institutions ; and from these, Bap- 
tist principles and Baptist practices seem destined to go 
forth, in ever-increasing power, until they shall have pene- 
trated and subdued the entire religious and heathen world. 
A sketch of tha history of such principles, if faithfully 
delineated, can not be otherwise than valuable, and, to a 
Christian iftind highly interesting and attractive. 



PART FIRST. 

FROM THE "BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL" TO THE RISE OF 
AFFUSION (POURING) AS BAPTISM, AND OF 
, INFANT BAPTISM, 28 A. D.— 250 A. D. 



CHAPTER I. 

AGE OF CHraST : FROM THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE ASCENSION, 28 — 31, A. D. 

The First BaptLzer — "John the Baptist" — The "First Beginnings of the 
Christian Church" — The Call of the Apostles — The Baptism adminis- 
tered hy the Disciples .in the Jordan, during the Ministry of the Fore- 
runner — Relation of John's to Christian Baptism — Summary of the 
Arguments in Favor of the Identity of John's Baptism and the Chris- 
tian Ordinance — John's Baptism and Ministry, be they what they may, 
do not affect our View of the Church and its Baptism — The Opinion 
that the Apostles must themselves have received the Christian Rite — 
The Apostles, under Christ, the Foimders of the Church — ^Number of 
Baptisms previous to the Ascension — The " Apostolic Commission" — 
An Extension of the Commissions given to " the Twelve" before the 
Cruoifijdon. 

The first baptizer was John the Baptist. In 
the year of Eome 781, Tiberius being on the throne 
of the Caesars, that holy man came forth from the 
wilderness, of Judea " into all the country about 
(the) Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
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for the remission of sins." He appeared as the 
forerunner of the Messiah, " to make ready a peo- 
ple prepared for the Lord" ; and to give his testi- 
mony in favor of the Messiah, when he should pre- 
sent himself for recognition. At the proper time 
our Lord did present himself, and received baptism 
at the hands of John, in order that, divine though 
he was, he might " fulfill aU righteousness." Im- 
mediately after receiving the ordinance, Jesus went 
forth from the waters of the Jordan, and retired 
for a time to the scene of his temptation in the 
wilderness ; but soon reappearing, he entered at 
once and for all upon the labors of his ministry. 
John, the apostle, and James, his brother, Andrew 
and Peter, PhiUp and Nathanael (Bartholomew), 
induced by the testimony of the Baptist given 
specially to John and Andrew, soon joined them- 
selves to Christ ; and were publicly called by him 
into his discipleship. 

The first who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah 
were Andrew and John ; and they were the first 
disciples. They were, as the pithy Bengel weU 
expresses it, " the first beginnings of the- Christian 
Church." In receiving them as his disciples, our 
Lord laid the foundation of his visible Church. 
This was the commencement of the formation of 
that community which, under the name of Apos- 
tles, constituted the ground-work of the ChTistian 
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Church, Christ himself being the chief corner-stone 
of the building. They, in connection with those 
who were subsequently chosen, were to be leaders, - 
under Jesus the head, in the Mngdom of Christ ; 
and were, after the removal of their Master, to 
carry out his teachings into practice, and to build 
up the superstructure of the spiritual edifice whose 
foundation he himself had laid. 

The public call of these Apostles was made dur-" 
ing our Lord's first visit to G-alilee after his conse- 
cration and recognition as the Messiah by John the 
Baptist. Their labors as co-founders of his Church, 
together with Christ, began very soon after their 
call to discipleship. Leaving Galilee with them in 
companionship, Jesus proceeded to Jerusalem ; and 
thence into the country of Judea, into the neigh- 
borhood of -3linon — a place situated on the banks 
of the Jordan, near to Salim — where John was 
then preaching and baptizing. Here he remained 
with his disciples from the spring until the follow- 
ing autumn — a period, it is probable, of about eight 
months. While he tarried here with them, they 
■ baptized those who professed belief In the Messiah- 
ship of their Master ; and the number of the reci- 
pients of the rite was so great, that it is stated 
" Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John." 

The account of these transactions i'« r'iven in 
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Jolm 3 : 22, 23, as compared with 4 : 1, 2. Here 
is the first mention in the New Testament of a bap- 
tism which initiates into and is token of discipleship 
with Jesus personally, as the Christ. As to exter- 
nal form, it was identical with the rite administered 
by John — an immersion of the body iato water ; 
and, like his, it could be performed only upon per- 
sons capable of understanding its import. Both 
were forms of initiating into and badges of disciple- 
ship ; and each bound its recipient to the perform- 
ance of certain prescribed duties. In design and 
significance, however, the rite administered by our 
Lord's disciples diff'ered from that performed by 
John. The latter was administered to its recipient 
upon a profession of repentance and of faith in a 
Messiah about to come ; the former, upon a profes- 
sion of faith in Jesus as the Messiah already come, 
and preaching in his own person " the acceptable 
year of the Lord." The subjects of the Christian 
rite professed, by the act of reception, a belief in 
the Messiahship of Jesus personally; and bound 
themselves, as by an oath, to allegiance to him as 
" a teacher sent from God," and as their rightful 
lord and sovereign. By the reception of the ordi- 
nance, they were initiated into the community of 
Christian believers. So much was eflected by the 
rite administered near iEnon by the disciples of our 
Lord; and the baptism performed by them even 
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after the resurrection of Christ, and after their re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit, could, in and of itself, 
effect no more. 

In the age of the Reformers was advocated, for the first time, 
particularly hy Calvin, the doctrine that John's baptism is 
identical vrith the Christian ordinance. No ecclesiastical wri- 
ter before them, however, holds to any such sentiment ; all 
who speak on the subject contending, from the earliest period 
of Christianity, that the two ceremonies are not the same in 
significance. Among these are TertuUian, Origen, Chrysostom, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine (the last in almost six hundred 
places) ; and, at a later period, Bede, Anselm, etc. After the 
time of the Reformers, the opinion that the two rites are iden- 
tical was held by a number of theologians, until the rise of 
modern biblical criticism ; since which that view has, by gene- 
ral consent, been reversed. 

Comparatively few biblical critics, now-a-days, Baptist or 
Paedo-Baptist, contend for the opinion which had its origin in 
the times of the Reformation. The diversity of the two bap- 
tismal ceremonies, in point of significance, is clearly proved 
by the express testimony of the Forerunner himself (Matt. 3 : 
11 ; Luke 3:16; John 1 : 26) ; by the facts recorded in John 
3 : 25, ff. ; by those (we think) in Acts 19 : 1-6, and by other- 
considerations. 

The doctrine of the precise identity of John's baptism with 
that administered by the Apostles after the memorable " day 
of Pentecost" (that is, with undoubted Christian baptism), is 
held by many among the Baptists. Such seek to establish 
their position by the arguments long since used by the eminent 
Psedo-Baptist Calvin, who contends " that the ministry of 
John was precisely the same as that which was afterwards 
committed to the Apostles," Their reasoning is not destitute 
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of force. They rely, in particular, on the fact that Mark 
speaks of the ministry of the Baptist as " the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ" (Mark 1:1). Reference is also made 
by them to Matt. 11 : 12, 13 (cp. Luke 16 : 16), where the 
ministry of John appears to be spoken of as the commence- 
ment of the Christian dispensation. These passages, however, 
do not, when rightly understood, go to prove that John's bap- 
tism and the Christian ordinance are identical. The evidence 
which they afford is, at best, of a negative kind ; while that 
on the other side is positive. 

That John's Baptism is identical with Christian Baptism, 
though held by very many in the Baptist denomination, is not 
distinctive Baptist doctrine. Some of the best, and some of 
the most learned of Baptists have, in times past, held a 
contrary opinion. Among these are the accomplished and 
eloquent Robert Hall, who thinks that the ceremonies are " two 
distinct "institutes," ( Works, vol. 2, p. 20, London edition) 
and the well-known scholar and controversialist, Alexander 
Carson, who speaks of the rites as being " in two points essen- 
tially different " (On Baptism, p. 281, American edition. 32). 
And it is a question whether, at the present time, even in 
America, not only the most learned, but the greater number, 
among our Baptist biblical critics, do not believe that the or- 
dinance administered by John was not precisely the same in 
significance as that performed by the Apostles on and after 
" the day of Pentecost." 

The view which Rev. Dr. Angus, President of Stepney Col- 
lege, London, has given of John's ministry, in his admirable 
work entitled "Christ our Life " (pp. 90, 91), shows that he 
considers the Baptism of the Forerunner not identical with 
the Christian ordinance. Rev. Prof. Ripley, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Massachusetts, in his Notes on the Gospels, 
(p. 44, edition of '39) says that the " Baptism of John, though 
it was but the commencement of the New Dispensation, the 
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twilight of the now day, yet contained substantially the 
elements of the ordinance as still further developed and 
carried out by the Messiah himself." So Kev. I. T. Hinton 
(History of Baptism, p. 64) regards "the Baptism of John as 
Christian Baptism in a state incompletely developed." If the 
rite administered by John needed to be " further developed," 
it could hardly have been " precisely the same'' as Christian 
Baptism. Any concession here, however small, on the part of 
those who think that the two rites are in all respects identical, 
will overthrow the whole fabric of their arguments. 

The position of the Baptists in the " Baptismal Controversy" 
with Paedo-baptists, is not at all disturbed by holding to a 
diversity between John's Baptism and the Christian ordinance. 
That Believers^ Immersion alone is Christian Baptism, , is 
abundantly proved from the practice of Christ's . disciples 
before his death, from the wording of the commission given 
jiist before his ascension, and from the subsequent invariable 
usage of the Apostles. If these considerations, added to the 
arguments founded on the meaning of the word baptizo and 
its cognates, do not prove that believers' immersion alone is 
Christian Baptism, neither can it be shown that John's 
Baptism was the immersion of believers alone ; for the facts 
are established, in each case, by precisely the same kind and 
the same amount of evidence. John performed an act which 
is called baptisma (immersion) ; and the act performed by the 
Apostles is designated by the same term. As to form, then, 
both ordinances were immersion. Neither rite, as far as the 
New Testament record shows, was in any case, administered to 
others than believers.* 

It is contended by some, that the baptism administered by 

* A just view of this point is taken in Prof. Mell's book on 
" Baptism " (p. 62) ; and in Rev. J. M. Pendleton's " Three 
Reasons for Becoming a Baptist " (pp. Ill, 112). 
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Christ's disciples was not Christian ; and was nearly, if not 
quite, identical with the ordinance administered by John. 
This view, howeyer, can not be sustained ; for the baptism 
performed by the disciples initiated directly into the personal 
fellowship of Christ, and evidently had his sanction. It was 
in all respects, save perhaps its direct internal significancy, the 
same as that administered by the Apostles on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; for both rites were based upon repentance and belief 
in Christ Jesus, and both initiated into the Christian Church. 
Even in respect to its direct internal significancy, the rite 
which was administered by the disciples may have been the 
same as that performed by them al^rwards as Apostles ; for 
it is not impossible, nay, it is rather probable, that it was un- 
derstood by them, and by those to whom they administered it, 
as symbolizing that baptism of the Spirit, which, according to 
John's testimony, the Messiah was to perform. 

Jesus himself baptized not. His disciples were, 
with his approval, and probably by his express di- 
rection, the administrators of the Christian rite. 
To them, as the foundation on which the Church 
was to be built, our Lord entrusted the office of 
rearing its superstructure, and of introducing into 
the building, by means of a baptismal consecration, 
the materials of which it was to be composed. They 
were constituted the founders of the Church by a 
special call from its divine head and lawgiver. 
Being such, and so called, they needed not to re- 
ceive themselves the ordinance of baptism ; and it 
must always, from want of satisfactory historical 
evidence, remain doubtful whether they ever did re- 
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ceive Christian baptism, properly so called. Ac- 
cording to Clement of Alexandria (f220),* Christ 
himself baptized them with his own hands, on ad- 
mitting them into his fellowship. This assertion of 
Clement's, however, can hardly be true ; else would 
some mention of the fact — which is not impossible 
in itself considered — ^have been made by one or 
more of the Evangelists. The Christian ordinance, 
it is most probably, was not instituted until after their 
call as Apostles ; and they were the chosen instru- 
ments of its first administration. Their title to the 
Apostleship which they exercised, was based, not on a 
baptism performed on them by Jesus, but on the spe- 
cial call which they had received from him as the head 
of the Church. As apostles, they were, under Christ, 
the instituters of Christian baptism, and the 
founders of the new spiritual commu«ity over 
which he, whether in his state of humiliation or ex- 
altation, is the divinely constituted sovereign. 

Those Baptists (and they are many in America) who believe 
that John's Baptism and the Christian ordinance were identi- 
cal, hold, of course, that the Apostles were initiated into the 
Church, when they received baptism from the roreruiiner. 
Some think moreover, that, without such a baptismal conse- 
cration, the Apostles would not have themselves been qualified 

* The sign f within parentheses, followed by a date, means that 
the person just mentioned died in that year. It is used through- 
out this Treatise for the sake of brevity. 
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to administer the Christian ordinance. This latter view, how- 
ever, is v;''.early erroneous; for admitting the premises from 
which it is derived, it would follow that John, being himself 
unbaptized, could not have duly administered the rite which 
he performed. But John's Baptism was, it is agreed on all 
hands, rightly and properly administered ; and it was so, all 
say, because God had sent him to baptize. In the same way, 
the " commission" given to the Apostles by Christ was their 
authority for baptizing ; and, so commissioned, the baptisms 
performed by them were valid, even if they had themselves 
never been dipped beneath the waters of the Christian ordi- 
nance. 

Whatever may have been the relation of the 
ministry of John the Baptist to the Christian 
dispensation, and whatever may have heen the rela- 
tion of his haptism to the confessedly Christian ordi- 
nance, the view which the student of the New Tes- 
tament will feel bound to take respecting the 
Church of Christ and its initiatory ordinance, must 
remain in either case essentially the same. If 
John's baptism did initiate into the Church, yet its 
divine authority ended with the Forerunner himself ; 
it being superseded, or as some say, perfected, by 
the baptism authorized by the " commission." 
After this, it was no longer John's but Christ's 
baptism. If, on the other hand, the rite was 
merely temporary, it was only a baptismal consecra- 
tion preparatory to that of the Church ; and of 
course, was done away with, when it had accom- 
plished its end, — the baptism of the Church, inde- 
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pendent from the first, still continuing, and being 
destined to continue till the end of time. 

Baptists at large, especially in America, consider John's 
ministry the beginning of the Christian Dispensation (which 
it certainly is in one sense, if not in theirs) ; and hold, as has 
been noticed above, that his Baptism was identical with the 
Christian ordinance. That this opinion may be fairly repre- 
sented, we give here a summary of the arguments by which it 
is sustained. They are stated substantially in the form in 
which they have been put forth by others : 1.) John's minis- 
try is represented in Mark (1 : 1,) as " the beginning of the 
Gospel ;" and, 2.) the Kingdom of Heaven is spoken of in 
-Matthew (11 : 12, 13,) and in Luke (16 : 16,) as having begun 
in its visible organization with the ministry of the Baptist. 
These facts show that John's Preaching and Baptism were on 
the same footing as Preaching and Baptism at a later period in 
the Christian Dispensation. 3.) John and Jesus baptized at 
the same time ; which they would not have done, had their 
baptisms not been identical. 4.) The terms of the Baptism 
of John were the same as those of the Baptism performed on 
and after the day of Pentecost, viz. : Repentance and Faith. 
5.) John's disciples were not, on becoming followers of Jesus, 
re-baptized. These are the arguments used by those who con- 
sider John's Baptism identical with the Christian rite. How 
far they are valid, is left for those who are interested in this 
subject to determine to their^ own satisfaction. The view 
which they are supposed to support, whether it be correct or 
not, is held by very many Baptists at the present day. 

It is not to be supposed that the number received 
by baptism into the personal discipleship of our 
Lord, was at any time very large. His intention 
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was not to form an extensive visible community 
during his life ; but rather to choose here and 
there, from among the Jewish nation, and bring into 
direct fellowship with himself, such persons only as 
would be, on account of their greater religious sus- 
ceptibiUty, the more easily imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity, and become, after his ascension, fit 
-instruments for the propagation of his religion in 
Judea and throughout the world. After leaving 
the Jordan, in the neighborhood of -^non, the dis- 
ciples may, or may not, have continued to baptize. 
That they did so often, or that they at any one time 
administered to a large number this initiatory ordi- 
nance, is hardly reconcilable with the unbroken 
silence on this point of all the four evangelists. 
Instead of gathering together an organized commu- 
nity, and adding daily to its numbers and strength, 
as did the Apostles afterwards, our Lord seems, 
after this period, during the whole course of his 
ministry, to have preferred to sow the good seed of 
the Gospel throughout the provinces of Judea and 
Galilee ; leaving them, as fruit-bearing elements, 
to spring up and ripen into a harvest for the sickles 
of the Apostles and disciples who were, after his 
exaltation, to go " everywhere, preaching the word." 
The number admitted into his direct discipleship 
was small. Taken altogether, after the sifting pro- 
cess to which they were subjected on the occasion 
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of the seizure, trial, and execution of their Master,, 
his disciples did not-, immediately after his ascen- 
sion, probably number in all Judea and Galilee, 
many more than five hundred (cp.l Oor. 15 : 6). 

The narrative of our Lord's personal ministry 
from the time of his stay on the banks of the 
Jordan untU his death and ascension, is familiar to 
all who have read the Gospels. Not only did^ he 
labor himself, but he sent out the Apostles, " the 
twelve," and subsequently " the seventy^' disciples, 
to proclaim " to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel" the advent of the Messiah and the estab- 
lishment of his heavenly kingdom upon earth. 

After his resurrection Christ solemnly announced, 
on several distinct occasions, to the Apostles, and 
through them to the. whole Church, the duties 
which they were thenceforth to perform. " All 
power," said he to " the eleven" on a mountain m 
Galilee, " is given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and teach [make disciples from 
among] all nations, baptizing them in [into] the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you : and, lo, I am 
with you always even unto the end of the world " 
(Matt. 28 : 18-20). The last words which he ut- 
..ered to the Apostles, just as he was about to as- 
.jend into heaven from Bethany, and his last injunc- 
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tion, previous to blessing them, were to tlie same 
effect : "Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth" (Acts 1 : 8). 
This is the " Apostolic Commission," and it is in 
full force at this present day ; as binding as ever 
upon the Church of God. 

This Apostolic Commission was not, as regards 
the proclamation of the Gospel, something entirely- 
new ; something which the Apostles had not heard 
of before the death of their Master. The apostolic 
office had already some time since commenced ; and 
they had previously been acting under instructions 
similar in all essential particulars, except as re- 
garded the people among whom they were to labor. 
The present was, in truth, only a repetition of the 
commission which the twelve had previously re- 
ceived. It differed from it only in one important 
respect. The restriction under which they first 
proclaimed the Gospel, — a restriction imposed for 
good reasons,— was now removed. Instead of being 
confined to " the lost sheep of the house of Israel," 
the good news of salvation was henceforth to be 
preached " among all nations". 

In another note-worthy particular, the so-called Apostolic 
Comriiission differed from that given to " the twelve" before 
the death of their Master. The one last enjoined was an en- 
largement of the other, not only as regards the persons to 
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whom the Gospel was to be proclaimed, but as regards the 
fonnal incorporation of those who believed into the Christian 
Ohi..rch. Though the Apostles had the right to administer, and 
had previously administered Baptism, their original Commis- 
eion did notinstruct them to perform that rite upon those who 
should believe their proclamation respecting the advent of the 
Messiah. This injunction, — which is made so prominent in the 
Commission as enlarged, — was, there is good reason to believe, 
purposely withheld by our Lord ; because the time had not 
come, when nunabers of convei-ts should be admitted within 
the pale of the outward visible Church. The Apostles there- 
fore, were not commissioned to baptize in the prosecution of 
their first missionary enterprise. Their work was then only 
preparatory. They were to go through the cities of Judea and 
Galilee, and preach; saying, "The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand" (Matt. 10 : 7), just as Jesus himself had done, when 
he commenced his ministry (Matt. 4: 17), before "the twelve" 
had been specially called as Apostles. 

Our Lord, in his notable prayer for the Apostles, 
distinctly recognizes tliem as having acted already 
under his authority, as vicegerents of his in an- 
nouncing the Grospel. " As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so," he says, " have I also sent 
them into the world" (John 17 : 18). From this 
it is clear (if the expression is not to be regarded as 
proleptic or anticipatory), and it also follows from 
other considerations, that the Commission given 
after the resurrection was only a repetition, with 
amplifications, of instructions previously enjoined 
by Christ, and previously acted upon by the 
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Apostles. The Church had already been founded, 
before the death of the Saviour : the Apostles had 
initiated into it by baptism, at least for a time ; 
they had preached the Gospel ; they had performed 
miracles ; and they had been appointed by Christ 
the rulers and regulators of the visible " Kingdom 
of Heaven". They needed yet only to be prepared 
to proclaim the Gospel among the Gentiles, by the 
reception of the Spirit, which was to lead them 
" into p11 truth" ; and to be endowed with a 
knowledge which would enable them to discriminate 
between ecclesiastical practices essential, and prac- 
tices indifferent, and to discern, when necessary, 
true from false professors, in order that, on the one 
hand, they might always decide for the best in- 
terests of Christianity, and, on the other, might 
incorporate only fit elements into the building of 
the Lord. The necessary preparation they re- 
ceived, in full measure, on the day of Pentecost. 
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THI APOSTOLIC AGE: FROM THE ASCENSION TO THE DEATH OS 
JOHN, 31 — 100 A. B^ 

§1. OUTWARD DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

Its full Establishment on the Day of Pentecost — The First Baptisms imder 
the Spirit's Dispensation — Progress from JoruBalom, after the Death 
of the Proto-martyr Stephen — The First Gentile Converts — Barnabas 
and Panl — Paul's Missionary Travels — Death of Paul and Peter — The 
Labors and Fate of other Evangelists and Apostles — James in Jeru- 
salem, ajid John in Asia Minor — External Boundaries of the Church at 
the Death of the Apostle John. 

The day of Pentecost marts the beginning of 
the independent Apostolic regulation of the visible 
Kingdom of Christ. Next to the time of its origi- 
nal foundation by Christ himself, it is the most im- 
portant era in the history of the Church ; for now- 
first it fully displayed in public its distinctive* char- 
acter. Hitherto it had been partially obscured ; 
for the time of its manifestation had not arrived. 
Christ was first to be crucified, and his successor, 
the Spirit, to be sent from heaven, before the ex- 
ternal organization of the Church was to be 
brought prominently into view. Before this, in- 
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deed, the Apostles had initiated iuto it by baptism, 
and had preached of its establishment ; but they 
had done so under the personal supervision of 
Jesus ; and they had, besides, introduced a few of 
the Jews alone into the Christian community, — and 
of these, only those who were most susceptible of 
religious instruction and enlightenment. Now, a 
new era had begun, — the era of the Spirit's influ- 
ence, — in which the Church was to array herself in 
beautiful garments, to go forth in all her majesty 
among both Jews and Gentiles, and, ultimately, to 
bring the world into subjection to her sway. 

The miraculous manifestations attending the oiit- 
pouring of the Spirit upon the assembled disciples, 
on the day of Pentecost, excited astonishment 
throughout all Jerusalem. To the wondering mul- 
titude which bad flocked to the place where the 
disciples had met together, Peter proclaimed the 
Gosi)el ; and, at the conclusion of his discourse, 
" they that gladly received his word, were baptized ; 
and the same day there were added (to the Church)* 



* Our received version of the New Testament has here in Acts 
2: 41, "added uiiio Ihem'' ; the ellipsis occurring in the Greek 
being supplied by " unto them," i. e. the Apostles, or tlje dis- 
ciples. The connection of the sentence, however, and a compari- 
son with verse 47 below, will show that the ellipsis should be 
filled up, as we have filled it, by the words to the Chmch, 
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about three thousand souls" (Acts 2 ; 41), — the 
first fruits of the Apostolic harvest, the first per- 
sons who became Baptists under the special dispen- 
sation of the Spirit. 

From this time forth the Church increased in 
numbers and in power ; but, for some years, its in- 
fluence was confined chiefly to the city of Jeru- 
salem, which the Apostles had constituted the 
centre of their operations. On the deaths of 
Stephen, the deacon, however, — which occurred 
probably in the year 36 A. d., from three to five 
years after the memorable day of Pentecost, — the 
disciples, being persecuted, were scattered abroad 
throughout Judea and Samaria ; and " they went 
everywhere", — at length, even into Syria, and to the 
island of Cyprus, — "preaching the word". The 
Apostles, however, still remained in Jerusalem. 

Philip, one of the seven deacons of the church in 
Jerusalem, laid the foundation of a community of 
believers in Samaria ; and, by baptizing the 
eunuch, was probably the means of founding a 
church in Ethiopia. He preached the Gospel, 
moreover, in the towns situated on the sea-coast cf 
Palestine ; and finally took up his abode in Csesarea, 

(rj iKKXifiif). De Wette, in his admirable version of the 
New Testament, renders, in accordance with this view, by 
' wurden zu der Gsmeinde hinzugefiigt ;" and witli his rendering 
corresponds that of others of the best among modern interpreters. 
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as the founder, probably, of a churcli in that city. 
His labors in Samaria were confirmed and prosecuted 
still further by Peter and John ; and, on the Pales- 
tinian sea-coast, by Peter. 

Paul, miraculously converted not long after Ste- 
phen's death, — perhaps in 37 A. d., — ^having spent 
three years in Damascus and in Arabia, returned, 
through Jerusalem and Csesarea, to his native city 
Tarsus ; in which, no doubt, as well as in other 
cities of OUicia, he proclaimed the Gospel. — Before 
his conversion, the " Apostle of the Gentiles", — 
then called Saul, — " made havoc of the church" 
which was at Jerusalem ; and was the chief actor 
in the " great persecution" which scattered abroad 
all the disciples "except the Apostles". When 
" the blood of the martyr Stephen was shed," he 
stood by and approved the execution. But the life 
of Stephen was not sacrificed in vain. The perse- 
cution which commenced with his martyrdom, was 
the means of sending the Gospel out of Jerusalem ; 
and of establishing churches in Judea and Samaria, 
and, ultimately, among the Gentiles of Asia Minor 
and Europe. Saul himself, who " was consenting 
unto his death," was brought, by a special interpo- 
sition of Providence, to a knowledge of the truth ; 
and straightway, after his baptism in Damascus, 
" he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is 
the Sou of God." 
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Meanwhile, the first Gentile converts, Cornelius 
the centurion, and a number of his kinsmen and 
friends, were baptized by Peter; when he saw 
" that on the G-entiles also was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Ghost" (Acts 10 : .45) ; and thus was 
laid the foundation of the Church among the Gen- 
tiles. — Soon after, tidings having come up to Jeru- 
salem, that a number of the Greek Gentiles in An- 
tioch had " believed and turned to the Lord," Bar- 
nabas, a Hellenist by birth, and a prophet and 
teacher in the church at Jerusalem, was sent forth 
to this Syrian city, to instruct and regulate the 
infant community which had been established there 
by disciples, — ^by birth " men of Cyprus and Gy- 
rene," — who had been driven forth from Jerusalem 
upon "the persecution that arose about Stephen". 
He and Paul, — whom Barnabas had brought from 
Tarsus, — ^for a whole year (43-4 a. d.), " assem- 
bled themselves with the church, and taught much 
people" in Antioch, — the city where the disciples 
were first called " Christians". 

In the meantime, in the year 44, persecution 
broke out afresh and more violently against the 
Church in Jerusalem. Herod Agrippa laid ■violent 
hands on the Apostles. James " the elder", the 
son of Zebedee, was put to death ; and Peter was 
saved from a similar fate only by a miracle. Though 
Herod died the same year, Jerusalem ceased from 
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this time to be the secure seat of the Apostles. 
The " Acts of the Apostles," from this point, is 
almost ■wholly occupied with a narrativ^ of the 
several missionary journeys of Paul, and the estab- 
lishment of the Church, through his own and the 
labors of his converts and assistants, in the princi- 
pal cities of the Gentiles, in Asia Minor, and the 
southern part of Europe. These journeys of the 
great Apostle, as related by Luke, were three in 
number ; the first commencing in the year 45^ and 
the last terminating in 58 ; when, on his going up 
for the fifth time to Jerusalem, he was arrested and 
sent a prisoner to Oaesarea. Thence, two years 
afterwards, he was taken a captive to Rome ; and 
here the narrative of Luke, the author of the 
" Acts of the Apostles", leaves him in the third 
year of his captivity (62 a. d.). 

The New Testament gives us very little further 
information respecting the subsequent movements 
and fate of the Apostles and their disciples. Still, 
however, we are not left altogether in the dark ; 
for other writings lend us at least a feeble light. 

Eespecting Paul, Clement of Rome (flOO), his 
contemporary and his disciple, speaks in a manner 
that implies, and justifies us, perhaps, in inferring, 
his release from, the imprisonment mentioned by 
Luke, and his^ martyrdom, at a subsequent period, 
in Eon-e (cp. 2 Tim. 4 : 6-9). His disciples, par- 
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ticularly Silas, Timothy, and Titus, continued to 
carry out his principles and plans after his death. 
Peter, — spoken of for the last time in the New Tes- 
tament as being in Babylon (probably in 64 A. d.), — 
according to later, but not altogether conclusive, 
testimony, came, at length, to Kome, and there 
suffered martyrdom in company with Paul (67 A. d.), 
in the reign of the monster Nero. Mark, who was 
with Peter in Babylon, founded, it is thought, the 
church in Alexandria, in Egypt. Timothy is said 
to have been martyred in Ephesus, under Domitian, 
or Nero ; and Titus to have died in Crete. 
Thomas, according to ancient traditions, preached 
the Gospel in Parthia ; Andrew, in Scythia ; Bar- 
tholomew, in India ; and Philip, who survived all 
the apostles but John, in Hierapolis and Phrygia. 

James, " the Lord's brother", — who, both before 
and after the death of Paul and Peter, was the 
head of the church in Jerusalem, with an apostolic 
authority, — suffered martyrdom in that city, in 69- 
A. D., the year before its destruction. — About the 
same time, or not long before, John, — now, perhaps, 
the only surviving apostle, — repaired to Asia Minor; 
and there, or in the isle of Patmos, composed, in 
the year 69, the Apocalypse, or book of Revela- 
tion. Here, in Asia Minor, with Ephesus as the 
central-point of his operations, this Apostle, accord- 
ing to ancient and quite reliable traditions, clearly 
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traceable to his immediate disciples, lived and la- 
bored till the close of the first century. For thirty- 
years he remained in this region ; visiting the 
Christians in the country adjacent,; organizing 
churches, and superintending them with apostolic 
power and authority. His spirit was infused into 
and long pervaded the churches of Asia Minor ; the 
d*ep traces of his ministry continuing plainly visi- 
ble far down into the second century. In the year 
100, John died ; and with him closes the Apostolic 
Age of the Christian Church. 

The preaching of the early Christians, — of the dis- 
ciples in general, as well as of the Apostles, — spread 
a knowledge of the Gospel, before the close of the 
Apostolic Age, into nearly every country then be- 
longing to the Koman Empire ; and in various 
parts of the Eoman dominions, — particularly in the 
cities situated in that portion of them now known 
as the Empire of Turkey, — a number of churches 
was established. Not a few of these are mentioned 
in the writings of the New Testament ; chiefly, 
however, those which were founded during the life, 
and by means, directly or indirectly, of the mis- 
sionary labors of " the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles". Many other communities, besides those ex- 
pressly mentioned in the New Testament, were es- 
tablished through the agency of the Apostles and 
of the disciples at large but within what geogra- 
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pHical boundaries, and in wliat numbers, cannot 
now be precisely determined. Clement of Kome 
(flOO), wiio was contemporary witb the Apostles, 
and was, perhaps, the same Clement spoken of by 
Paul in his letter to the church in Philippi (4 : 3), 
says, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians (§5), 
that Paul proclaipied the Gospel " both in the east 
and in the west" ; that he " taught righteousness to 
the whole world"; and that "he came to the boun- 
dary of the west", in the prosecution of his mission- 
ary enterprise. If these expressions of Clement's are 
not to be regarded as rhetorical, they would seem 
to intimate that Paul, after his release from his first 
imprisonment, preached- the Gospel to the west- 
ward of Eome. Ancient tradition asserts that he 
traveled into Spain ; and it is not improbable that 
he did so. Spain, perhaps, really heard and obeyed 
the voice of the Apostle ; but the claims of Britain 
to an apostolic origin for its churches, — ^based by 
gome on the passage in Clement referred to, — are 
much more doubtful. That country, as well as 
France and Germany, may have heard, but seems 
not to have received,- the Gospel, until early in the 
second century. 
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§2. CONSTITUTION OF THE CHUBCH. 

Qualifications for Admission— The Visible Ohnroh Catholie — Meaning of 
the word "Heclesia" — Individual, or Single, Churches — Character and 
Duties of the Membership — Independence of the Single Churches — 
Church Officers : Presbyters (Elders), Deacons, Deaconesses — Their 
Duties and Powers — Consecration to their Office — Office of the Presi- 
dent, Presiding Presbyter, or Bishop, at the Close of the First Cen- 
tury — Support of the Church Officers — Completion of Church Organi- 
zation at the End of the Apostolic Age. 

The Church of Christ, as founded by himself, 
and as fully established, after his death, by the 
Apostles, was a visible community of baptized be- 
lievers in Christ Jesus as the Messiah. It had but 
two sacred rites : Baptism, which was an ordinance 
initiating into its ' membership ; and the Lord's 
Supper, which was commemorative of the life, suf- 
ferings, and death of its divine Founder. Jesus 
himself established these two rites for his Church in 
all time ; and these, it has been well said, "it is not 
lawful either to change or to abrogate". — The quali- 
fications for admission into this visible community, 
this " communion of the saints", were, simply, re- 
pentance of sin, and belief in the Messiahship of 
Jesus ; for, in this age, " whoever professed to 
regard Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and 
to depend on him alone for salvation, was immedi- 
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ately baptized," and made thereby a member of the 
Church. 

Though truly one and visible, the Church was 
not an organic unity in the generally received sense 
of that expression ; not a great ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, fashioned after the model of a civil corpora- 
tion. It was a unit, as being " the body of Christ" : 
it was a unit, as having " one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism" ; and it was a unit, as forming an external 
opposition to the unbelieving, and as having an ex- 
ternal centre-point in the Apostles,- who exercised a 
general supervision over all the single churches of 
which the entire visible body, the Church Catholic,* 
was composed, and were co-presbyters in every sin- 
gle community. Beyond this supervision of the 
Apostles, however, there existed, during the Apos- 
tolic Age, no external bond of union holding together 
the various communities, or single churches, into 
which the Church as a whole was divided. 



* The expression " the Church Catholic", is not fountt in the 
New Testament. It occurs first in the Epistle of Ignatius (tll'i) 
to the church in Smyrna (^8) ; where it is said, " Wherever Christ 
is, there is the Catholic Church" {h imSoXiiti) inKXrinia). The expres- 
sion is equivalent in meaning to " the Church Universal," i. e. 
" the Community of the Saints", considered as one body. In this 
sense it is used here, and elsewhere, in this hook. It has no re- 
ference, of course, to the ecclesiastical organization known as the 
fBoman) Catholic Church. 
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The Church was, from the necessity of the case, 
composed of and represented by a number of sepa- 
rate communities, or individual churches. These 
possessed in common the ordinances of the Church 
Catholic ; and the members of each were, as to aU 
essential qualifications, members of the others. As 
members of the Church, all believers were bound, 
by virtue of its missionary constitution, to make 
known the Gospel everywhere, by word and by deed. 
As members of a church, a branch of the whole body, 
they were to meet together at stated times, for pub- 
lic worship, for instruction and edification in matters 
pertaining to religion, and for the celebration of the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper. — The Church, as 

^uch, was essentially a .missionary organization ; 
and all its members, without exception, were mouth- 
pieces for the proclamation of the glad tidings of 
salvation throughout the world. The churches, 
as such, were religious societies, in which and 
by which the ordinances were to be preserved ; 
and through whose agency, by means of its 

■ duly appointed teachers, a knowledge of religious 
truth was to be kept alive, and to be propagated 
and increased, as far as possible, by suitable train- 
ing and by proper discipline, among the member- 
ship. The object of the Church was the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ : the object of the 
churches was the religious training of those who 
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were already believers, and their better preparation 
for the life to come. 

As believers in Christ, and as members of his 
Church, the brethren are called, in opposition to 
" the world", " the Saints", " the Elect", " the 
Called", — a people chosen by and dedicated to God. 
In these appellations, however, "there was no 
claim to moral perfection, but a remembrance of 
their high calling in Christ" ; for, even in this pe- 
riod, under the very eyes of the Apostles, many 
found admittance to the Church who had undergone 
no real transformation in their moral character ; 
and to whom, as individuals, the appellation 
" Saints" could not with propriety have been ap- 
plied. 

In that early "age, the distinction which some- 
times has to be made in our day between Christians 
and church members, had not, and could not have, 
arisen. All who had, on profession of repentance 
and faith, received baptism, were constituted, by the 
act, members of the Church ; and they alone of all 
men bore the name of " Christians". Something 
more, therefore, than belief in Christ, was neces- 
sary to constitute one a Christian : there was re- 
quired also a formal incorporation into his body, the 
Church, by the voluntary reception of the ordi- 
nance of baptism. " Believers", " Saints", " Breth- 
ren", "the Elect", "the Household of Faith", 
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" Christians", were terms synonymous and convert- 
ible. Each designated those, and none but those, 
who, having professed faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
had, by baptism, been made members of his body, 
the Church Catholic and Apostolic. 

The Greek word usually translated Chvrch (iKK>.riixia, ec- 
clesia) occurs one hundred and fifteen times in the New Testa- 
ment ; in which it refers, in one hundred and ten instances, to 
the New Testament dispensation in one or another of its 
aspects. If we except the instance of its occurrence in Heb. 
12: 23 (in which the sense of the word is doubtful) and 1 
Cor. 11 : 18 (where the word signifies an assembly), \h& term 
means, in all these cases, either 1., A church, that is, a church 
individual, or congregation of believers residmg, or assembling, 
in a particular place ; or 2. the Church, that is, the Church 
Catholic or Universal. 

By " Churcii UniversaP' we mean the whole visible commu- 
nity of Christian Believers, constituting, in several important 
senses, a distinct Society. This "Church Universal" is the 
entire visible body of Christians, — that community which 
Christ founded upon earth; in which he established ordi- 
nances to be perpetuated through all time ; over which he ap- 
pointed the Apostles rulers ; and against which, he promised, 
the gates of hell shall never prevail. It is a spiritual kingdom ; 
a commonwealth separate from .ill earthly commonwealths and 
governments ; an organization distinct from every other, more 
glorious than all,- and destined, at last, to conquer and subdue 
all. Such is "the Church" spoken of in Matt. 10: 18. Such, 
toe, is " thi- Church" as represented frequently in the Epistles 
of Paul (e.g. Rom. 16: 23; 1 Cor. 10: 32; Gal. 1: 13; 
Eph. 1: 22, 3 : 10). In a;svord, such is "the Church" every 
where in the New Testament, with a few (perhaps four) ex- 
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ceptions, wherever the word does not refer to a particular so- 
ciety residing, or meeting, in a particular place. 

Some writers on Church Polity deny that the term ecclesia 
(c^Anain) ever means the "Church Universal", as above 
defined ; and contend that the word, when it does not signify 
" a particular local society of Christians", designates " the 
whole body of God's redeemed people", — " all, on earth and 
in heaven, who are members of Christ, united by faith to the 
living head". According to this view, ecclesia, when it does 
not designate a particular church, refers always to (what is 
sometimes called) the " Church Invisible", — the whole body 
of true believers in heaven and on earth, out of whose com- 
munion there is no salvation. The idea of an "Invisible 
Church" as so conceived, is not indeed foreign to the New 
Testament ; but this idea ig never, strictly speaking, 
denoted in the New Testament by the term ecclesia. That 
word, — it will be found on a careful examination of the sixteen 
or seventeen New Testament passages in which it refers to the 
Church Universal, — bears only that sense which we have as- 
signed it. 

It is no valid objection to the view which we advocate, that 
the " Church Universal" is sometimes spoken of as composed 
of " saints", " the elect of God" ; and that other predicates 
indicative of holiness and perfection, are applied to it by the 
New Testament writers. In cases of this kind, much '"is very 
properly predicated of the Visible Church which in strictness 
is applicable only to the Invisible ; it being taken for granted, 
that, in the case of every professed believer, the outward pro- 
fession of faith has a corresponding inward reality. In such 
instances, the New Testament writers do not mean to assert, 
or even to intimate, that every professed believer to whom or 
of whom they speak, is truly a " saint," or_ truly one " of the 
elect of God" : they only refer to the idea of membership in 
the visible body of Christ ; according to which idea, member- 
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ship is presupposed to be, though in many cases it may not be 
really, based upon an actual spiritual communion, by regener- 
ation and adoption, with Christ, the living head of the Church. 
Ecclesia (from UKaXloi, ekkaleo, to call out, to summon') 
means, originally, not so much a cojig-reg-aiion, as a. convocation, 
that is an assembly which has been convoked. As applied to 
the Church Universal, therefore, it signifies the convocation (an 
expression analogous to " the elect", and equal to the divinely- 
called body) of all those who profess faith in Christ. This 
idea, then, of the Church Universal, is, perhaps, more native to 
the word, — more conformable to its original signification, — than 
that of a. particular church, or congregation.* 

The first single church estahlished among the 
Jews was that of Jerusalem ; according to the 
model of which the other churches suhsequently 
formed among the Jewish people for the most part 
conformed. Among the Gentiles, the first church 
was established in Antioch ; and this, — modeled 
upon that in Jerusalem, which latter was itself a 
model, in some respects of the Jewish synagogue, — 
formed, in general, the pattern of those afterwards 
founded among the Gentiles. 



* Since the above was wiilti^n, the Author of this book has re- 
ceived a work, lately published, entitled "Christ Our Life", and 
written by the Rev. Dr. Angus, an eminent English Baptist 
scholar and divine ; in which ho finds, much to his gratification, 
that President Angus Imlils substantially tlie same theory as is 
here advocated, respecting the Cliuicli Visible and the relation to 
it of churches ind vidual or particular. 
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Each churcli was an independent body ; and no 
one was subject to the control or jurisdiction of an- 
other. Those communities which had been founded 
by the Apostles in person, — particularly the church 
in Jerusalem (cp. Acts 15), — were frequently con- 
sulted on doubtful points of ecclesiastical regula- 
tion, or on cases of church order ; but " they had", 
as Mosheim declares, " no judicial authority, no 
control, no power of giving laws". This power re- 
sided only in Christ and in his representatives, the 
Apostles. " On the contrary", continues the same 
historian, " it is clear as the noonday that all 
Christian churches had equal rights, and were, in 
all respects, on a footing of equality. Nor does 
there appear, in this first century, 'any vestige of 
that consociation of the chm'ches of the same 
province, which gave rise to ecclesiastical councils 
and to metropolitans." Yet were the churches 
connected together by a common bond ; and that 
bond was the College of the Apostles. 

Among the members of each church there was, 
at first, if Ave except the Apostles, no pecuHar and 
consecrated class, possessing powers and privileges 
which the other members did not enjoy. They re- 
cognized each other as brethren and sisters ; and 
among the membership there existed perfect 
equality. After a time, however, as necessity de- 
manded and gqo(i order required, each church had 
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its regular Officers, by whom its affairs were regu- 
lated and administered ; and these possessed a pos- 
itive and well-defined official authority. 

These Officers were, first, the Presbyters of each 
community, sometimes also called Bishops. The 
term Elder is equivalent to Presbyter. There were 
originally, it is probable, several Presbyters, or 
Elders, in each church ; who were officially of 
equal rank ; but in many churches, particularly 
towards the close of the Apostolic age, individuals 
among them, — as James in Jerusalem, — obtained, 
on account of superior piety or wisdom, something 
of a personal authority over the others. The duty 
of the Presbyters was, in general, to attend to the 
religious affairs of the community. The second 
class of church Officers were the Deacons, or Min- 
isters, and, in many churches, the Deaconesses ; 
who were under the superintendence of the Pres- 
byters. Their business was, in general, to transact 
the temporal affairs of the community. 

That there were Deaconesses in the Apostolic oliurchcs, both 
the New Testament and all ecclesiastical antiquity testify. In 
Rom. 16: 1, Phcebe is spoken of as " a, servant of the church" 
inCenchrea; where the words "asfri'ant" should be rendered 
"a deaconness" (Stanotiav, diaconon)- In I Tim. 3; 11, dea- 
conesses are no doubt referred to ; certainly, not the wives of 
the deacons, as the rooeivod English version represents. — The 
other two passages of the New Testament (Phil. 4: 3; 1 Tim. 
5 • 9-10), sometimes cited at^ referring to deaconesses, can not 
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be relied on for proof. The more important of the two, 1 Tim. 
5 : 9-10, is descriptive, most probably, of female presbyters. 
Pliny the younger (fllO), in his letter to Trajan, speaks of 
women who held the office of the deaconship, describing two 
of them as "ancillas qua; ministrcB (female ministers) dice- 
bantur.'' 

The Deaconesses had charge of the sick ; and attended, in 
particular, on the women, at their baptism, etc. By means of 
them, " the Gospel", Neander well remarks, '' might be 
brought into the inmost recesses of family life ; where from 
Eastern manners, no man could have obtained admittance." 

At first, in the newly planted churches, the 
officers, especially the Presbyters, were appointed 
by the Apostles ; always, however, at the nomina- 
tion, or at least with the consent, of the churches 
themselves. Afterwards, they were appointed, if 
not by an Apostle, by an apostolic assistant, — such 
for example as the " evangelists" Timothy and 
Titus, — the whole church consenting ; or they were 
nominated, as Clement of Eome testifies, by the 
leading men of the church, and then elected by the 
free suffrages of all the people. 

After being appointed, church Officers were formally induct- 
ed into office by the ceremony of imposition of hands, per- 
formed either by an Apostle, by an assistant of an Apostle or 
an Evangelist, or by the Presbytery (or College of Elders) 
belonging to the Church. — according as the case or the occa- 
sion required. — By means of the same ceremony, the laying on 
of hands (cheirothesia), others besides these regular church 
officers were co'^secrated, in those times, to the work to which 
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they had been regularly set apart. In this way, too, were the 
special powers of the Spirit conferred upon Christians at 
large ; and in this way were the " evangelists " solemnly con- 
secrated to their missionary labors. 

Towards the close of the century, as the churches 
became larger, and the number of Presbyters in- 
creased, it appears to have become the practice 
among them to appoint, or in some way to recog- 
nize, one of their number as their President (the 
proestos of Justin Martyr), and as the central-point, 
or representative head, of the whole society. Such 
a position James the Just, " the brother of the 
Lord", held in Jerusalem ; and, after his martyr- 
dom (69 A. D.), Symeon (■{'107),who is also reputed 
to have been a relative of Jesus. This officer is the 
person alhided to under the title " angel" in the 
Apocalypse ; afterwards styled, in all churches, tl)e 
bishop. He was not, however, a bishop in the 
modern sense of that term ; for, as Mosheim cor- 
rectly remarks, " he had charge of a single church, 
which might ordinarily be contained in a private 
house ; nor was he its lord, but was in reality its 
minister or servant ; he instructed the pcopile, con- 
ducted all parts of public worship, and attended on 
the sick and necessitous, in person ; and what he 
was unable thus to perform, he committed to the 
care of the presbyters ; but without power to or- 
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dain or determine anything, except with the con- 
currence of the presbyters and the brotherhood.'' 

All these officers, — the Presbyters, the Deacons, 
and, at a later period, the Bishop, — as well as the 
poor of the church, received their support, so far 
as they needed it, from the free-will contributions, 
or oblations, of the brotherhood ; and from these 
free-will offerings, moreover, were drawn supplies 
" for the public exigencies and for unforeseen emer- 
gencies". The people, therefore, still preserved, and 
sometimes, when occasion demanded, exercised, the 
ultimate and supreme power in the regulation of 
the affairs of the churches ; " for they also'', as 
Mosheim says, " by their suffrages rejected or con- 
firmed the laws, that were proposed by their rulers 
in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided 
the controversies and disputes that arose ; they 
heard and determined the causes of presbyters and 
deacons ; in a word, the people did everything that 
is proper for those in whom the supreme power is 
vested." 

A complete and permanent organization of the 
Christian congregation, or church individual, was-' 
not, it is important to remember, effected at once 
by the Apostles. We find in the Gospels no ac- 
count whatever of church organization ; and the 
fragmentary notices contained in the " Acts of the 
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Apostles", — found especially in the first part of 
that book, — relate, for the most part, to a provi- 
sional and imperfect organization. During this 
period, special reliance was placed upon personal 
Apostolic guidance, and upon the charisms, or 
spiritual gifts, possessed by individual Christians in 
that age of the Church. By degrees, however, and 
as necessity or convenience required, " well-defined 
and permanent offices were introduced", — as Dr. 
B. Sears correctly states in his published Address 
on an " Educated Ministry", — " till, at length, 
near the close of the Apostolic times, we find a few 
offices recognized in all the churches, quite irre- 
spective of extraordinary or miraculous gifts." — 
Only here, then, in the closing period of the Apos- 
tolic era, do we find certain examples of permanent 
church Officers ; and now only do we reach the 
time in which the organization of the churches was 
brought to its completion 
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§3. CHURCH USAGES AND PRACTICES. 

P.egular Times for Public Worship^-Plaoea of Holding Assemblies—. 
" House-Oburolies" — Tlieir Oonneotion with the City Church — The Or- 
der of Religious Exercises in the Assemblies — Prof. Jacobi on the 
Mode of Church Worship — Hymnology of the Early Church — The 
Recognized Teachers of the Church — Each Church the Judge of Ad- 
mission to its Pellowehip — The Discipline of Immoral Members. 

The members of each church assembled for pub- 
lic worship, and for religious edification, on the first 
day of every week ; which was called " the Lord's 
Day", because on it Christ rose from the dead ; 
and this was done by Apostolic precept and exam- 
ple. Some chur-ches, — composed wholly or in part 
of Jews, — observed also the seventh day of the 
week, or the Jewish Sabbath, as a day not to be 
devoted to the ordinary avocations of life. Such re- 
tained also the Jewish festivals in general ; and it 
is not improbable that even the Gentile Christians, 
towards the close of this period, regularly observed 
the Passover, or Easter, as the anniversary of Christ's 
sufferings and death. 

The places of assembling were usually rooms in 
the private dwelling-houses of Christians ; which, 
from being given up to devotional purposes, became 
in a sense consecrated and holy, as apartments dedi- 
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cated to the worship of God. In some of the larger 
cities, on account of the number of members, the 
churches were divided into several smaller commu- 
nities, holding their meetings in different places. 

Ihe house-churches (uK^naiai xar' uIkov) spoken of in the New 
Testament (Rom. 16 : 5, Col. 4 : 15, Philem. v. 2), are ex- 
amples of these " smaller communities"- Whether they had 
each an independent government, or were branches, or "arms", 
of the city churches, cannot, perhaps, be determined with entire 
certainty. They might have had each their special Elders, and 
yet have been branches of the main city community. Those 
passages in the New Testament in which the collected Elders 
of one city are represented as acting as a whole (Acts 15 : 4, 
20: 17. coll. Phil. 1: 1, Jas. 5: 14). speak, as Gieseler truth- 
fully says, " for the connection of the Elders of one city into a 
College, and, consequently, of the churches in houses into one 
church".— Dr. J. L. Reynolds, in his " Church Polity" (p. 53), 
inclines to this latter view ; and thinks that it '' is rendered 
probable by the existence of a plurality of bishops" in some of 
the leading cities. 

It is possible, however, that these house-churches were not 
under a common government ; and that in those passages where 
a number of Elders is mentioned as being in one citv, '' each 
governed independently a particular church". Supposing this 
to be the correct view, it may be infeiTed, with a good show 
of reason, that every church, in Apostolic times, had but 07ie 
Elder, and not a pluralili/. as the analogy of the synagogue 
would indicate, and as most ecclesiastical historians maintain. 
The question, " What was the connection between these house- 
churches and the city church,^' needs, from Baptists, a mop» 
AiU and thorough investigation than it has yet received 
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In tlie public assemblies of the church, there took 
place an interchange of reading out of the Old Tes- 
tament and explanation of what was read. With 
this was connected, in some congregations, the read- 
ing of Apostolic Epistles ; not yet, however, of the. 
Gospels^ — for of these there existed as yet no uni- 
versally received collection ; while those which were 
received were employed only in private use, and not 
in the churches. To reading of the Old Testament 
Scriptures there succeeded, at first, in all congrega- 
tions, free religious discourse and exhortation, sing- 
ing and prayer. After these exercises, there usually 
followed the administration of the Lord's Supper, 
of which only the initiated, or members of the church, 
were allowed to partake. " The other regulations 
of the churches", G-ieseler correctly remarks, " were 
left free to each society, innocent national customs 
being observed ; and therefore they diifered in 
separate communities." 

" The mode of conducting Public Worship", says Prof. J. 
L. Jacobi, in substance, in his Church History,* " was a free 
imitation of the worship of the Jewish synagogue. Portions 
of the Old Testament were read ; perhaps in a regular order, 
to supply at the same time the want which could not be sup- 



*Lehrbuchder Kirchengeschichte, erster Theil (1st Vol.), p. 
67. — Thi? volume treats of Church History down to 590 a. d. — A 
promised English translation has not yet, it seems, appeared. 
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plied by private reading. Soon sucli Apostolic Epistles as 
were directed to the whole congregation, were accustomed to 
be read (Col. 4; 16, 1 Thess. 5: 27) ; and, at a later period, 
the Gospels. Exposit.on and hortatory application were add- 
ed to the reading. Other discourses, spoken in a somewhat 
free manner by those endowed with the charisms [i. e., special 
gifts of the Holy Spirit] of teaching and prophecy, were, on 
occasions, delivered in the Christian assembly. Speaking- 
with-tongues, which manifested itself in a way quite peculiar, 
was made to contribute by interpreters to the general edifica- 
tion. The offering of prayer was in part the regular duty of 
the leader (or pastor) ; and it was left partly to the free 
promptings of each one's pious feelings. The singing was in- 
artificial ; and was struck up sometimes by individuals (1 Cor. 
14: 26), and sometimes by all the assembly (Col. 3 : 16). In 
singing, the Psalms of the Old Testament were chiefly em- 
ployed ; but in connection with their use we find the germ of 
a Christian poetry proper (1 Cor. 14 : 26; Eph. 5: 19)." — 
Thus far Jacobi on the mode of conducting Church Worship 
in the early part of the Apos-tolic Age of the Church. 

Our information respecting the hymnology of the Apostolic 
Church, and of the early Christians in general, is extremely 
scanty. The most distinct notice of it which we have, is that 
in Pliny's Letter to Trajan (written about 110 a. d.), in which 
he says that the Christians in their assemblies were wont " to 
sing a hymn in alternating strains [secum invicem] to Christ 
as God". — Paul exhorts the brethren in Ephesus arfd those in 
Colosse to admonish one another " in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs" If these expressions refer to different kinds 
of singing, then we are probably to understand by " psalms" 
the Psalms of the Old Testament ; by '' hymns and spiritual 
songs", the free devout effusions which were prompted by the 
Spirit in minds susceptible of such kinds of composition. 
This singing of the early Church seems to have taken upon 
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itself a recitative form (cantiUation) ; and thus singing and 
praj'er were not so diverse as they are in our day. 

Originally, any one who felt impelled by the 
Spirit, was allowed to speak and to teach in the 
Christian assembly ; every believer being, in one 
sense, a priest and anointed of the Lord. When, 
however, the spirit of prophecy and the charismata 
(spiritual gifts) died away, this privilege was con- 
fined chiefly to the bishop and presbyters, whose pe- 
culiar office it was, — in addition to regulating the 
order of the church, — to give instruction in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. The special 
guidance of the Spirit being withdrawn, good order 
req[uired that the office of instructing the church 
should be limited to those who were "apt to teach". 
The Epistles to Timothy and Titus show that, near 
the close of Paul's life and labors, only those who 
possessed the requisite qualifications, and not the 
members indiscriminately, were allowed to rule and 
to give instruction in the churches. — Women were 
suffered to take no part whatever either in the pub- 
lic instruction or in the government of the churches ; 
not being permitted even so much as "to speak in 
the church" (1 Cor. 14 : 34, 35 ; 1 Tim. 2 : 11, 
12). 

Every Christian community possessed the right 
of determining whom it would, and whom it would 
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not, receive into its immediate fellowship. Bap- 
tism initiated into the Church Catholic ; but ad- 
mission into a church individual was obtained only 
by the voluntary consent of its membershijD. 

As each community had the right to receive into 
its fellowship, so it possessed the right to exclude a 
member from its communion. In the exercise of 
this right, — in some cases, this solemn duty, — the 
chuKches excluded immoral members (1 Cor. 5 : 
2-13) ; and restored them only on condition of re- 
pentance and amendment (2 Cor. 2 : 5-8). The 
fundamental principles of discipline adopted by 
each community, are laid down in Matt. 18 : 
15-18. 

§4. THE ORDINANCE OF BAPTISM. 

The Initiatory Rite of the Christian Church — Its Nature as an Outward 
Act, and its Essential Idea — The Recipient's Confession of Faith — The 
Administration of the Ordinance — The Apostolic Baptismal Assistants — 
Baptism " out of the Church" — Proof that Immersion alone is the 
Apostolic Ordinance — Baptismal Formula in the name of the Trinity — 
The German Philologists on " Baptizo" — Dr. Robinson's Definition of 
the Term — Tho " Notion'' of some American Pa?do-baptists — Objection 
of Dr. Robinson on the Score of " Scarcity of Water", Shown to bo 
Untenable — Number and Cupacity of the Pools of Jerusalem, and of 
Palestine. 

The distinguishing rite of Christianity is Bajyf ism; 
for it initiates its Teci])iont into tlie Church, the visi- 
ble community of Christian believers. Whenever 
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spoken of in the New Testament, or in other written 
records belonging to the first century, the ordinance 
is represented as the Imwersioji in water of a Be- 
liever in Christ, into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, or in the name of Jesus. Its essential 
idea is entrance into communion with Christ ; and 
by its reception believers are united to the visible 
body of the Lord, and received into the communion 
of the redeemed, the Church of Christ (1 Cor. 12 : 
13, Gal. 3 : 27). Not only, therefore, does it ini- 
tiate its recipient into the Church ; it is also a sym- 
bol of his regeneration, of his being born again ; of 
his participation in the divine life of Christ, and in 
the promises which are grounded upon the atone- 
ment ; and of his spiritual union with the other 
members of the Church of Christ. 

The ordinance was administered to a believer upon a pro- 
fession of repentance for sin and of faith in Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Christ ; and it is quite probable that, even in this Apos- 
tolic period, particularly towards its close, a brief verbal con- 
fession of belief in Jesus as the Redeemer was publicly made 
by the candidate just before his reception of the ordinance. — 
Such a practice seems to be alluded to in 1 j?et. 3 ; 21, in the 
words " the answer of a good conscience toward God", which 
may refer to replies given to questions proposed by the admin- 
istrator to the believer at baptism. 

" At first", as Mosheim declares, " all who en- 
gaged in propagating Christianity, administered this 
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rite" ; and whoever was the instrument of convert- 
ing a person, he also could confer upon him the 
ordinance of baptism. When, however, a number 
of individual churches had been constituted, and 
when it became necessary that some established 
order should be followed, the right to baptize, — as 
also the right to administer the communion, or 
Lord's Supper, — was restricted, it would seem, to 
the bishops, or presidents, of the churches, and to 
persons who had received ordination in tlie character 
of evangelists. The precise time of this change is 
not readily determined ; but the usage appears to 
have been well understood and followed in the latter 
part of the first and early in the second century. — 
The same rule is established, for the sake of good 
order, in the Baptist churches of the present day ; 
but it is also understood and admitted by them, 
that, in cases of necessity, baptism may be validly 
and properly administered by one who has not re- 
ceived ministerial ordination. 

The Apostles seem to have baptized not so much 
with their own hands as by assistants. In the case 
of Cornelius and his friends, Peter " commanded 
them to bo baptized" (Acts 10 : 4S) ; and Paul 
baptized personally only a few of the members of 
the church in Corinth (1 Cor. 1 : 14-16). The 
latter named Apostle thought it of little importance 
to perform the baptismal ceremony with his own 
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hands ; and deemed his office as preacher a more 
"worthy one than his office as baptizer (v. 17). Ho 
does not intend, however, by the remark "God sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel," to 
disparage the baptismal ceremony ; for his conduct 
during his whole ministry and his language in his 
Epistles, show that he considered no one a member 
of the visible Church, until he had been baptized 
into its communion. Paul could not have meant to 
undervalue the rite itself; since the obligation to 
receive baptism is as strong and as binding on the 
believer, as his previous obligation to exercise re- 
pentance and faith. 

Those assistants of the Apostles who administered 
baptism in their stead, snay, or may not, have been 
ordained ministers. They must, however, have been 
themselves members of the Church ; for there is no 
hint in all the New Testament, or in any writings of the 
Apostolic Age, that any person, himself unbaptized, 
ever performed the baptismal ceremony. It is in- 
conceivable that such a thing should have occurred ; 
it being manifest that no one can initiate into a 
society of which he is not himself a member. To 
suppose the contrary, is to suppose an absurdity. 

Hence those Baptists arc correct, who contend that baptism 
performed " out of the church" {extra Ecdesiam) is not 
Christian baptism at all ; and they do right in insisting, as 
chey do, that those who, — supposing themselves already bap- 
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tized, because immersed, — present themselves for membership 
in their churches, should, — if immersed by one not himself 
baptized, — receive the true and valid baptismal consecration, 
before they can be admitted into church fellowship. " Before 
they can be admitted into church fellowship", vre say, not 
" Christian fellowship" : since, into the former, none but the 
baptized can be received ; but into the latter, all who believe 
in and love the Lord Jesus Christ may be, and ought to be, 
admitted, without questioning and without hesitation. 

That Immersion alone was considered Baptism 
in the Apostolic Age, is proved by several consider- 
ations. — 1. It is clear from the ordinary meaning 
of the Greek term which designates the ordinance ; 
for the word, both in that and ia every previous and 
subsequent age of Greek literature and usage, 
means, when employed literally, immersion and 
immersion alone ; and so the entire Greek Church, 
so called, has practised to the present day. — 2. It 
is proved also by the circumstances attending the 
instances of baptism mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment ; many of which circumstances can consist 
with no other idea than that the candidates were 
immersed, while none are irreconcilable with that 
supposition. — 3. It is proved, finally, by the sym- 
bolical import attributed to the rite by Paul ; who 
represents it to be an emblem of the death, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ, and of a moral partici- 
pation in these and their benefits on the part of the 
recipient. This it could not be, if the ordinance 
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were anything else than immersion. — These con- 
siderations have settled, in the minds of the most 
distinguished biblical scholars, of every name and 
religious sect, the important question, mooted still 
in some quarters, as to what was the nature of 
Christian baptism, in the Apostolic period, as an 
outward act ; and this they all, with singular una- 
nimity, acknowledge to be an immersion in water 
into the name of the Trinity, or in the name of Christ 
Jesus. 

It must be admitted, that it can not be proved that our Lord 
meant to establish an invariable baptismal formula, when he 
commanded the Apostles to baptize " into the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost". Several passa- 
ges in Acts (as 2: 38 ; 8: 16; 10: 48; 19: 5) show that the 
rite may be properly, and perhaps in Apostolic practice was 
not unfrequently, administered in the name simply of Christ 
Jesus. Baptism in his name alone, is, if rightly understood, 
baptism into the name of the Trinit3\ — The regular formula was 
prevalent in the time of Justin Martyr (tl66). It afterward 
became universal ; and some churches of a subsequent period 
even went so far as to declare that no other baptism was valid 
but that which was administered in the name of the Trinity. 

The G-erman philologists, biblical and classical, 
almost without exception, assign to the Greek verb 
haptho the sigiiification to immerse ; and do not 
admit even to luash, — much less to j^our iq^on, and 
still less to sprinMc, — to be, properly speaking, a 
meaning of the term. Their opinion on this point 
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controls that of the learned world ; even those 
scholars who practise the contrary in ecclesiastical 
usage, admitting the philological fact, while practi- 
cally denying its legitimate inference. 

Au eminent biblical lexicographer of America, however, the 
learned Predo-baptist Dr. Edward Robinson, contends, in the 
late edition of his New Tc?tament Lexicon (It^jO). that haptizo, 
though meaning, as he admits, only to immerse, "in Greek wri- 
ters from Plato downwards, would seem to have expressed in 
Hellenistic usage, nOt always simply immersion, but the more 
general idea of ablution or affusion''' The proofs brought for- 
ward by him to sustain this position, are singularly weak and 
infelicitovis. Their total inadequacy to tstatilish what Dr. 
Robinson desires, is strikingly pointed out by Prof. 11. J. 
Ripley, in his " Remarks on Dr. Robinson's Lexicon". 

The attempt of a number of American and English Pirdo- 
baptist writers, — men, generally, '• of little Latin and less 
Greek", — to show that baptizo. in biblical usage, means not 
only to dip, but also to pour jipoN, and even to sprinkle, — that 
is, to apply water sacramentally in any way, — is hardly wor- 
th}' of notice ; for it conflicts not only with the results ob- 
tained by the careful and unprejudiced investigations of every 
eminent biblical lexicographer and philologist of the present 
day, but with the simplest and most elementary rules of ver- 
bal interpretation. — Tlve still more untenable-opinion, that the 
Greek verl>, as used in the Xew Testament, " ticver means to 
iminrrxc, but always to poiir upon or spr^'ikle^'. — a notion 
which is so ludicrous that it could hardly have arisen, or could 
scarcely bo entertained seriously, anywhere but among the 
most prejudiced of the P;»:do-baptists in America, — is sc man- 
ifestly alisurd, that one wonders how any man could be found 
who would waste his paper and ink in advocating the idea, or 
his time in rcadi'io; a treatise that defends it. 
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The opponents of Immersion as alone Baptism, 
see a difficnlt}^, — " apparently insuperable" in their 
estimation,- — in the way of a total immersion, on 
account of the supposed scarcity of water con- 
veniences for the rite in Palestine ; but especially 
in the city of Jerusalem, where, " in Acts 2 : 41 
three thousand persons are said to have been bap- 
tized, apparently in one day, at the season of Pen- 
tecost in June." So the case is put by Dr. Eobin- 
son, in his New Testament Lexicon. 

The chief objection on the score of scarcity of 
water has reference to Jerusalem ; in which, how- 
ever, as also in other jjarts of Palestine, it can be, 
and has been, shown, by proofs irrefragable, that 
sufficient, nay abundant, water conveniences for the 
performance of baptism must have existed. The 
results of recent researches in Jerusalem, — even 
those made by Dr. Kobinson himself, — " can hardly 
fail", — as Dr. Ripley says in his " Remarks", — " to 
produce conviction that a city, so wonderful for the 
labor and skill expended in securing immense quan- 
tities of water for both public and private use, 
could not have been destitute of places in which 
baptism, immersion we mean, could have been ad- 
ministered to an indefinite number of persons. — 
When we read of remains of ancient reservoire. in 
length 316 feet, in breadth from 200 to 218 feet, 
and 18 feet in depth ; also, in length 592 feet, in 
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iDreadth from 245 to 275 feet, and in depth from 35 to 
42 feet ; and when various notices of aqueducts and 
other moans of suj)ply pass before our minds, show- 
ing great ampleness of accommodations for water, 
and a most remarkable attention to the safety and. 
comfort of the city in every vicissitude of circum- 
stances, it does seem utterly unreasonable to cast 
suspicion an the meaning of the word baptize by 
the suggestion that the city could not supply a suf- 
ficient quantity of water for immersing so many as 
the inspired account may warrant us in saying were 
baptized."* 

Besides those conveniences for immersion which are com- 
mon, even at this day, in most cities and towns of the East, 
Jerusalem possessed, in Apostolic times, special facilities for the 
performance of the Christian ordinance, in the large puhlic 
pools 3.TxA fountains of the city. Of these, six are worthy of 
particular notice : — 1. The pool of Bethesda, — SCO feet long, 
130 feet wide, and 75 deep, which is at this time ''partly filled 
with rubbish". — 2. T/ie pool of the King; or of Solomon, — 
which even now furnishes " an abundant supply of water, and 
also (if needed) retirement even for change of raiment". — 3 
The pool of Siloam,—53 feet long, IS broad, and 19 feet deep ; 
on the bottom of which stand at all times two or three feet 
of water, but any required depth " may be readily obtained by 
damming temporarily the mouth of the outlet". — 4. The Old 



*Rev. Prof. II. J. Ripley, in his "Remarks on Dr. Robinson's 
Lexicon ', published in the " Baptismal Tracts for the Times" (Bos- 
ton, 1851), pp. 100, 101. 
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Pool, or t?ie Upper Pool in the highway of the Fuller's Field, — 
316 feet in length. 218 broad at one end and 200 at the other, 
and 18 feet deep ; a " broad basin of water which could hardly 
have been better adapted to immersion, if it had been (specially) 
constructed for that purj ose". — 5. The pool of Hezekiah, — 240 
feet long, and 14-1 wide ; " furnishing even now an ample supply 
of water for bathing at the season of the ancient Pentecost", 
and possessing, as did all the deep pools of Jerusalem, " every 
facility for a gradual descent into the water" ; and which is 
still used for bathing purposes. — 6. The lower pool of Gihon, — 
a pond 592 feet long, from 245 to 275 feet broad, and from 35 
to 42 feet deep ; a reservoir now dry, but as late as the time 
of the Crusaders, " so abundantly supplied with water that all 
the city were allowed to use it freely ; and it was the great 
watering-place for horses". This reservoir has sides with " a 
slope just adapted to a descent for immersion" ; and it con- 
tains " ample room for all the seventy, and for the twelve add- 
ed, to act as administrators of the sacred rite" on the day of 
Pentecost. 

Such were the principal pools of the metropolis. Palestine 
at large, besides the river Jordan, — which is distant about 
fifteen miles from Jerusalem, — and various smaller streams or 
brooks, possessed numerous pools and fountains in which im- 
mersion could have been, and doubtless often was, performed 
in the days of Christ and the Apostles. Of this no proof 
needs to be adduced in the present connection.* 



* For the valuable information above given, respecting the 
Pools of Jerusalem, and for the quotations, we are Indebted to a 
very timely and learned treatise of 50 pages, written by the Rev. 
G. W. Samson, of Washington, D C, who has himself travelled 
nnd iiia.lo obsei-vations i_ PalestiiK . It is published iu the " Bap- 
lixnial Tracts for the Timc5," u'.ida ■ the title " The Sufficiency of 
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§5. THE SUBJECTS OF THE BAPTISMAL KITE. 

Beliovevs nlone Subjects of the Baptismal Ordinance in this Age — The Bap- 
tism of ■' Households" no ground for inferring the Existence of Infant 
Baptism —Proofs, independent of New Testament Positive Testimony, 
that the Kite was now Unknown— Passages of the New Testament 
sometimes adduced in its Favor, given up by aj] the Leading Biblical 
Critics and Philologists — The Doctrme that Infant Baptism is recog- 
nized in the New Testament, "" not tenable at the Bar of Biblical 
Criticism." 

The Sulyjects of Baptism throughout the Apostolic 
Age, were believers in Christ, and believers alone. 
The pre-requisites to the reception of the ordinance, 
— repentance and faith, — exclude by implication, as 
the Apostolic commission (Matt. 28 : 19) does ex- 
pressly, all who are not capable of intelligent action. 
Accordingly, there is found in this period, either in 
the New Testament, or in the written memorials 
now extant, no example of the baptism of any but 
believers. 

Some have supposed that the households whose 
baptism is mentioned in the New Testament, in- 
cluded infants ; and that upon these also the bap- 
tismal rite was performed. This supposition, how- 



Watov for Baptism at Jerusalem, ami elsewhere in Palestine, as 
rP':ordcd in the New Testament" It is a most satisfactory ami 
conclusive reply to the objections of Dr. Robinson. 
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ever, cannot be true ; for in these instances of 
household baptism, the recipients of the ordinance 
are also spoken of, in nearly every instance, as doing 
other acts which intelligent and reasoning beings 
can alone perform. And, even if there had been 
infants in some or in all of these households, and 
even if faith and other acts implying intelligence 
had not been, as they are in nearly every case, pred- 
icated of the households, there would still be no 
just ground for inferring that the infants were bap- 
tized ; since, from the very nature of the case, — 
baptism being consequent- only upon faith, — they 
would have been excluded from the reception of the 
ordinance. 

All those passages of the New Testament, there- 
fore, which are cited by Paedo-baptist controversial- 
ists, — chiefly, now-a-days, in. America, — in proof 
that infant baptism was in use in Apostolic times, 
and is even recognized in the New Testament, form 
no substantial ground-work for an historical argu- 
ment in favor of the practice as apostolic in origin 
or authority. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
that the eminent Ptedo-baptist theologian Schleier- 
macher was right, when he said, " All traces of 
infant baptism which one will find in the New Test- 
ament, must first be put into it" ; and with his 
decision that of all the biblical scholars of Germany,— ^ 
and of all the unprejudiced biblical critics of England 
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and Americaj wlio have tliorougUy studied the sub- 
ject, — is, if not in form, at least in substance, 
altogether coincident. 

In addition to the New Testament positive his- 
torical and exegetical proof against Infant Baptism 
in the Apostolic -Age, its non-existence is rendered 
probable, if not absolutely certain, by the following 
considerations : — 1. On the supposition that the 
practice was known in the time of the Apostles, 
cases of it must have frequently occurred ; yet not 
an instance of it, is adduced ui the New Testament ; 
whUe, on the other hand, the baptism of adults is 
frequently mentioned. — 2. An instance of a baptism 
without previous instruction and faith in the 
Gospel, is not recorded in the Scriptures. — 3. Had 
the practice been in existence, Paul could not have 
done otherwise than allude to it, when treating, as 
he often does, of the rite of circumcision. — *. The 
early and Jong-continued opposition manifested to 
the baptism of children in the ancient Church, — 
an opposition which forms the subject of the most 
ancient passage in any of the Fathers (Tertulliah) 
in which the rite is mentioned, — ^would be inexpli- 
cable, had the ordinance been then considered un- 
questionably an Apostolic institution. 

" The opinion," therefore, — we may conclude in 
the words of Dr. Hackett, — " that Infant Baptism 
has any legitimate sanction", either directly or hy 
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implication, " from any passage in the New Testa- 
ment, is no longer a tenable opinion at the bar of 
Biblical Criticism." It is a misapplication of the 
ordinance of baptism, altogether unknown in the 
days of the Apostles ; and belongs not to Apostolic 
Christianity. 

The passages of the New Testament chiefly relied on to 
prove the " apostolicity" of Infant Baptism, are Acts 16 : 15, 
18 : 8, and 1 Oor. 1:16; but these passages when tried by the 
tost of criticism, utterly fail. They have been surrendered 
without reserve by the leading biblical scholars of Europe, — 
men whose ecclesiastical relations would naturally lead them 
to a different conclusion ; who belong to Paedo-baptist 
churches ; and themselves practise infant baptism as an ap- 
propriate Christian ceremony, though freely acknowledging, at 
the same time, that the usage has no warrant from scriptural 
precept and example. Among these scholars are such German 
theologians, historiographers, and philologists, as Neander, 
Olshausen, Jacobi, Hagenbach, Meyer, De Wette, Riickert, 
Augusti, Gieseler, Guerioke, Engelhardt, Tholuck, Hahn, 
Lange, Knapp, Miinscher, Neudecker, Couard, Rbssler, Starck, 
Ho filing, etc., — men who, it may be remarked, hold also to 
the Baptist view that immersion was in Apostolic times alone 
considered Christian baptism. 

Against the united testimony of such scholars, and many 
others of like learning, — critics of very different mental ten- 
dencies and characteristics, — no opinion on a biblical question 
can readily stand. We may safely decide therefore, with 
Prof. H. B. Hackettj* that " no decision in biblical criticism 



* " Tracts for the Times,'' already quoted, p. 167 
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not absolutely unanimous, can be considered as better estab- 
lished at the present time, than the utter insuflaciency" of the 
New Testament passages referred to in support of Infant Bap- 
tism to prove, or in any way to justify, that practice " as an 
Apostolic institution". 



§6. THE EFFECT AND IMPORT OF BAPTISM. 

The Direct Effect of Bnptism — The Ordinance Symbolical in its Import — 
A Sign of " the Remission of Sins'' ; and a Symbol of the Moral Puri- 
fication of its Recipient — The Outward Rite Spolten of, metonymically, 
aa though an Agenl in the Remission of Sins — The New Testament 
Passages supposed to teach " Baptismal Regeneration" — View of 
Prof. H. J. Ripley— Brief History of the Doctrine of " Baptismal Re- 
generation" — The Doctrine in Modern Times. 

Baptism, as we have se6n, initiates into the visible 
Christian Church. This is its only direct effect as 
an operative agent ; and thus much it does for 
every one that receives it, whether he be truly con- 
verted or not. It is a divine institution ; the 
heaven-appointed means of an outward acknowl- 
edgment of Jesus Christ, and of the renunciation 
of " the world, the flesh, and the devil" ; and, 
therefore, the public badge of Christian disciple- 
ship. Its reception is enjoined upon all believers as 
solemnly and as formally as repentance and faith 
are commanded. It was necessary that Christian- 
ity should possess some distinctive .outward initia- 
tory ceremony ; aid the bead of the Church de- 
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termined that this initiatory rite should be Immer- 
sion. He chose Immersion, it would seem, on ac- 
count of its peculiar significance. What that sig- 
nificance is, we call the design, or import, of Bap- 
tism. 

As instituted by our Lord, Baptism was a sym- 
holical Ordinance, — a symbol of the regeneration, 
the new spiritual birth, of its recipient. It signified 
that the sins of the candidate had been forgiven ; 
that he had been cleansed and purified from iniquity, 
through the meritorious atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and this idea of moral purification 
was most beautifully symbolized, or typified, by the 
total immersion of the candidate beneath the bap- 
tismal waters. The external rite was merely an 
immersion into water, an outward washing of the 
body from impurity ; possessing itself no saving 
efficacy, and indicating " the remission of sins" 
only so far as it was truly significant of an inward 
purification, and a faithful representation of the 
spiritual regeneration of its recipient. That which 
the ordinance symbolized, was the element in it the 
reception of which was essential to salvation, — tlie 
new birth from heaven, produced by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Baptism, then, symbolized the moral purifica- 
tion of him upon whom it was conferred ; and so it 
is represented, metonymically, by Paul in Eph. 6 : 
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25, 26, and in Titus 3:5; and in particular, by- 
John in John 3 : 5, and by Peter in 1 Peter 3 : 21 
Such was the divinely-intended import of the rite ; 
but it has also other related significances ; the 
chief of v/hich have already been mentioned. Thus, 
for example, the ordinance is spoken of by Paul as 
emblematic of the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Christ ; and as in this way emblematic also of 
the candidate's death to sin and resurrection to a 
new life of righteousness and holiness (Rom. 6 : 2- 
4). And this is thought by some to be what the 
rite was originally and solely designed to symbolize '; 
an opinion manifestly not in harmony with the com- 
plete Scriptural representation. 

Symbolizing, as' it did, the moral purification of 
its recipient. Baptism is sometimes, for the sake of 
brevity, spoken of in the New Testament, by a 
common figure of speech, — the use of the sign for 
the thing signified, — as a direct operative agent in 
the remission of sins (John 3:5; Acts 2 : 38 ; 
22 : 16 ; Eph. 5 : 26 ; Titus 3 : 5 ; 1 Peter 3 : 21). 
Such a metonymical employment of language is 
quite common in the Scriptures, as it is in other 
writings of the East. The inembers of the church 
in Corinth, for example, are addressed by Paul as 
persons who have been "washed", "sanctified," 
"justified" (1 Oor. 6 : 11) ; and yet not a few of 
them had evidently, according to the Apr>:-i;l'.''s own 
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judgment, never been truly regenerated by the 
Spirit of God. In like manner, the membership 
of other churches is assumed, in other passages of 
the New Testament, to be connected by a living 
union with Christ ; when, in point of fact, a number 
of its constituents had never been really converted 
to the truth (Gal. 1 : 6 ; 4 : 21 ; Eev. 2 : 15, 20 ; 
3: 16). 

So, with regard to Baptism, regeneration is pre- 
supposed in the case of all its recipients, unless the 
contrary be expressly stated or clearly implied ; 
and, on this account, the term " Baptism," which 
literally designates only^he external rite, is some- 
times, for the sate of brevity or convenience, used 
by the New Testament writers, by the rhetorical 
figure called synecdoche (taking a part for the 
whole), to represent a more complex idea, — an 
idea which comprehends not the outward ordinance 
merely, but also the moral spiritual purification 
which that act symbolizes. Thus intimately re- 
lated, by a blending as it were of type and anti- 
type, the external ceremony and the internal regen- 
eration are sometimes represented by the sacred 
writers as though one and the same, — that efficacy 
being apparently ascribed to the outward, which 
has been, and can be, wrought only by the inward. 
This complex idea, this complex reality, is Chris- 
tian Baptism in its highest sense ; and this is the 
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only baptism that has anything to do with the ex- 
ternal, which has the power to effect regeneration. 

In three of those six New Testament passages in 
which the efficacy of Baptism seems, to some 
minds, to be ascribed directly to the external rite, 
the writers appear to have carefully guarded against 
a possible misconception of their meaning ; the true 
idea being elucidated by the addition of a qualify- 
ing clause or circumstance. Thus, in Titus 3 : 5, 
we find the qualifying circumstance, " and renewing 
of the Holy Ghosf (if we have here a true render- 
ing, which is disputed) ; in John 3 : 5, the addi- 
tional and 'qualifying idea, " and of the Spirit", — 
" except a man be born of water and of the Spirit" ; 
and, in particular, in 1 Pet. 3 : 21, an important 
qualifying addition ; where we are expressly told 
that " the putting away of the filth of the flesh" 
(the mere outward ceremony of immersion) does 
not save the recipient of the baptismal ordinance, 
" but the answer of a good conscience toward God", 
' — an honest profession of the truth, based upon a 
correct knowledge of Jesus as the Son of God and 
the mediator of the New Covenant. 

In harmony with this view, and confirmatory of it, are the 
following remarks on Acts 22 : Z6,— a passage which is one of 
the strongest proof-texts of the advocates of baptismal re"-en- 
eration,— tak jn from the excellent popular Commentary on 
the "Acts of the Apostles" of the Rov. Dr. II. J. Ripley, Pro- 
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fessor in the Newton Baptist Theological Seminary : " Tho 
Gospel regards all men as sinners, needing not only forgive- 
ness, but , also the purifying of their hearts from sin. This 
purity of heart, produced by the Holy Spirit's influence, and 
a reception of Christ as the crucified and risen Saviour, is em- 
blematically signified by the ordinance of baptism in the puri- 
fying element of water. Hence a believer in Christj when re- 
ceiving baptism, may justly be said, in a figure, to be washing 
away his sins ; as he is, by that ordinance, showing externally 
what has been commenced in his soul, and is manifesting his 
serious purpose, through divine influences, -perpetually to cul- 
tivate holiness of heart and life. — Baptism is the external pub- 
lic entrance on the Christian life ; so that the .Christian may be 
said at his baptism to lay aside his sins, to cleanse himself from 
moral defilement, and to commence a new life. As the body 
is made clean by water, so the soul is cleansed by divine 
grace ; and what is thus inwardly performed, is outwardly ex 
pressed by this significant emblem. It was customary, also, 
in tho first years of the Gospel, for some external token to be 
granted from above at the administration of baptism, as show- 
ing God's approval of the act, and acceptance of the persons ; 
and thus the finishing evidence of pardon and of acknow- 
ledged discipleship was bestowed in connection with baptism; 
so that that ordinance was eminently a washing away of the 
person's sins. The external token to which reference is made, 
was the imparting of special gifts by which God manifested 
his approbation of the Saviour's followers, and fitted them for 
■giving effectual testimoiiy to the Gospel. And not unfre- 
quently, in every succeeding age, has it been the case, that the 
reception of baptism has been honored by the Lord, as the oc- 
casion of a peculiar manifestation to the soul of his pardoning 
mercy and sanctifying power." 

Baptism, therefore, was, in the Apostolic Age, a 
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symbol of the moral purification of its recipient, — a 
figurative washing away of the sins of every candi- 
date upon whom it was performed. Whenever that 
which was symbolized by the outward act, corres- 
ponded with the inward reality, — whenever, that is, 
the sin-remitting "baptism of the Holy Spirit", 
whether bestowed previously to, or simultaneously 
with, the external bodily immersion, accompanied 
the outward and visible ordinance, — then and there 
occurred an instance of Christian baptism in its 
highest and most significant sense. Such a bap- 
tism, — and this is a conception not foreign to the 
New Testament, — was not only a symbol of the 
internal moral purification of him that received it ; 
but, it may also be said, a seal and solemn proof to 
him, that his sins had been remitted through his 
faith in the blood of the Kedeemer. 

That baptism is represented in the New Testament as in 
some way connected with " the remission of sins," cannot be 
doubted by any one who has read the Scriptural record with 
an attentive and unprejudiced mind. In what manner, and to 
what extent, it is so connected we have endeavored above to, 
determine. In some of the passages which have been exam- 
ined, the baptismal rite, seems, as we have seen, to be repre- 
sented as itself the direct operative agent in the remission ol 
sins. It appears contrary to reason, however, and not consonant 
with the New Testament idea respecting the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom of God, to suppose that any merely external rite 
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can confer forgiveness. Yet many haye so believed ; and that 
from an early period in the history of Christianity. 

The doctr 33 of " baptismal regeneration," in one or another 
of its various forms, is probably as old as the most ancient of 
the so-caUed " Apostolic Fathers" ; some of whom lived in the 
latter part of the Apostolic age of the church. The dogma is 
quite distinctly brought forward in the " Epistle" of Barnabas ; 
which, even if not written by Barnabas (so often mentioned 
in Acts) himself, was certainly composed somewhere in the 
beginning of the second century. It is unquestionably taught 
in the '' Shepherd" of Hermas ; a book conjposed, if not by 
Hermas, by some Christian of the latter part of the first or 
early part of the second century. Justin Martyr (tl66) un- 
doubtedly teaches the doctrine ; and so do Clement of Alex- 
andria, Irenteus and TertuUian. 

None of these writers hold, if rightly interpreted, that the 
waters of baptism are, in and of themselves, efficacious to the 
cleansing away of sin ; but rather that regeneration is, accord- 
ing to divine appointment, conferred by the Holy Spirit simul- 
taneously with the outward act of immersion. At a later 
period, however, — after that, in accordance with the teachings 
of Origen and Cyprian, the rite of baptism came to be considered 
the universal remedy for original sin, and to be conferred even 
without a previous exercise of faith on the part of its recipient, 
in order to wash away this original corruption, — the doctrine 
that the mere outward ceremony produces remission of sins, 
in and of itself, regardless of the mental condition of the candi- 
date, became quite prevalent in the Christian world. So teach 
the Romanists at the present day, and so their Church has 
officially taught since the year 1311, in conformity with the 
decree of Pope Clement V., passed in the Council of Vienna. 
This dogma is put forth in its baldest form by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, a distinguished Roman Catholic writer, who was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Trent ;* and the Roman Catechism, com- 



posed by ths decree of the same Council (156G), gives a view 
almost entirely coincident with that of Bellarmine. The same 
doctrine is now held by the high-church Episcopalians. 

The dogma of baptismal regeneration is incorporated, more- 
over, m one form or another, into most of the principal Protest- 
ant Confessions of Faith ; the Confession of Augsburg (1530), 
the Swiss Confession (1536), the Genevan Catechism (1545), 
the Confession of the Church of Scotland (1560), the Confes- 
sion of the Reformed Churches of France (1561), the Articles 
of the Church of England, (1562), the Heidelberg Catechism 
(1563), etc. 

This doctrine is also the distinctive tenet of the " Disciples" 
of the present day ; but in what precise sense it is so, it is 
rather difficult to determine. There seems to be among them 
no fixed and settled view on this point ; some of their writers 
explain the doctrine in one way, and others in another. Their 
head and most distinguished leader, Mr. Alex. Campbell, ap- 
pears to have himself materially modified, of late, his former 
published opinions on this subject. In his last work on " Chris- 
tian Baptism" (1851), he describes the ordinance as " a symbol 
of moral purification, — a washing away of sin in a figure, de- 
clarative of a true and real remission of sin, — a formal and 
definite release of the conscience from the feeling of guilt and 
all its condemnatory power " (p. 258). In another passage, he 
says that the rite is " in one point of view, a sign of the burial 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and of our burial and res- 
urrection in and with him ; and, in another point of view, a 
seal of the righteousness of faith, or the remission of all our 
past sins, through faith in his blood, then, and in that act, pub- 
licly expressed and confirmed" (p. 272). 

These expressions, however they may be interpreted, do not, 
it must be admitted, teach baptismal regeneration in the same 
sense in which it seems to have been formerly advocated by 
Mr. Campbell ; and certainly not in the sense in which it is 
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held and proclaimed by some of his followers. The doctrine, 
as he now explains it, is not as strongly put as it is in the 
Articles of the Church of England (Art. XXVII). It is substan- 
tially the sanj.-> as-that taught in the (Presbyterian) Westminster 
Catechism and Confession of Faith (1643) ; nor is it very ma- 
terially different, as far as we can see, from the view given in the 
orthodox Baptist Confession of Faith, — published, originally, 
by the Baptists of Great Britain in 1689, (itself modelled after 
the Westminster Confession), and adopted by the Philadelphia 
Association in 1742. That standard Confession defines the 
ordinance in the following terms (Ans. to Quest. 97) : " Bap- 
tism is an ordinance of the New Testament, instituted by 
Jesus Christ, to be unto the party baptized a sign of his fel- 
lowship with him, in his death, and burial, and "resurrection ; 
of his being ingrafted into him ; of remission of sins; and of 
his giving himself up unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live 
and walk in newness of life." 



§"7. ORDINANCE OF TUE LORD'S SUPPER. 

Import of, and Time of Receiving, the Lord's Supper — Its Original Char- 
acter, and mode of Administration — The Recipients of the Ordinance— 
The Unbaptized not Subjects of Communion — Recapitulation of Results 
— The Primitivo Church essentially Baptist in its Usages and Ordinances. 

The Lord's Supper, though an ordinance of the 
Church Catholic, — belonging, like baptism, to the 
original plan of its divine Founder, — is, from cir- 
cumstances, usually celebrated only by individual 
churches. The ordinance, as instituted by Christ, 
was simply coramemorative of his life, sufferings, 
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and, in particular, his death ; and so only it was 
understood by the first Christians. Wherever, in 
primitive times, there was a congregation of he- 
lievers assembling regularly on the Lord's Day, — 
and, at first, even more frequently, — there the 
Eucharist was accustomed to be celebrated. The 
bread and wine for the Supper were taken from the 
offerings of the brotherhood. The elements, after 
being blessed by the president or pastor of the 
church, were distributed to the assembled believers 
by the deacons. 

Originally, the Eucharist was connected with the 
Agape, — a social supper partaken of by the faith- 
ful, whenever they assembled ; and, it would seem, 
the ordinance itself partook, at first, in no small 
measure, of the character of an actual evening meal. 
If Justin Martyr's " Apology" to Antoninus Pius, — 
written, it is quite certain, not later than 139, a. d., 
be good authority for this century also, the elements 
of the Supper were not only partaken of by the be- 
lievers who were present in the assembly, but were 
sent also, through the deacons, to those who were 
absent from the meeting. Of this Supper no ex- 
cluded member of a church was allowed to partake, 
nor indeed to participate in any of the church exer- 
cises ; until he had. after duo repentance, been re- 
stored to fellowsliij). Each fhurch was the sole 
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judge as to what particular persons should he 
admitted to its communion. 

The Loj-d's Supper can be administered only to those ■who 
have been baptized ; and it is not proper for any others to partake 
of the ordinance. Tliis relative order of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, has been followed from the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity ; and it is that vrhich every denomination of Christians 
still upholds, as well in practice as in theory. — The corruption 
of the rite of Baptism among Psedo-baptists, however, has led 
to a practical difficulty respecting inter-communion, in the 
Lord's Supper, between them and those who hold to the senti- 
ments of the Baptists. Those who think that only believers' 
immersion is valid baptism, "can not, it is evident, consistently 
practise church communion with those who have not been im- 
mersed. To do so, would be to break down the visible parti- 
tion-wall between the baptized and the unbaptized, — between 
members of the Church and non-members ; and this they can 
not, conscientiously and consistently, do. Baptists, therefore, 
as a general rule, hold, now-a-days, — and hold very properly, — 
to non-communion in a church relation with the members of 
Pasdo-baptist communities. 



The history of the Church of Christ, in its out- 
ward development, in its constitution, and in its 
usages and ordinances, has now heen traced, briefly 
but minutely, from its foundation by our Lord until 
the death of its last Apostolic lawgiver. The period 
has been reached in which its organization was com- 
plete ; when, at length, it stood forth a glorious and 
perfect Church, " built upon the foundation of the 
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Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone" (Eph. 2 : 20). 

It has been shown, in the course of our examina- 
tion, that the Church was composed of members 
who, on a credible profession of faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, had been initiated into it by baptism ; that 
those who belonged to it had duties as members of 
the Church Catholic and as members of a church 
individual, — duties distinct and yet united ; that 
the single churches were independent of each other, 
and were presided over by officers of their own ap- 
pointment, or selection ; that each church made 
provision for regular public worship, and for the re- 
ligious and moral instruction and discipline of its 
membership ; and that every church observed two 
sacred rites, instituted by Christ himself, — Baptism, 
which, as the initiatory rite of the Church Catholic, 
was preliminary to membership in a church indi- 
vidual ; and the Lord's Supper, which, though an 
ordinance of the Church Catholic, was, generally 
speaking, celebrated only by churches individual. — 
It has been shown, furthermore, that Baptism was, 
during this period, immersion, and only immersion ; 
and that Infants were not considered entitled to 
the ordinance, and never, therefore, received it in 
Apostolic times. — It has been shown, finally, that 
Baptism was a symbolical rite, possessing in 
and of itself no saving efficacy, but was signifi- 
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cant of a higher spiritual baptism which does con- 
fer the forgiveness of sins ; and that the Lord's 
Supper, being a church ordinance, was not adminis- 
tered to any but church members, and, consequently, 
only to those who by baptism had outwardly put on 
Christ. 

Such were the principles and practices of the 
Church in the Age of the Apostles, — from the As- 
cension of our Lord to the death of the Apqstle 
John. Are not the views and usages, it may now 
be asked, of those known "among Christians as the 
Baptists, substantially, and in aU essential points, 
identical with the doctrines and usages of Christianity 
during this Apostolic period of the Church of Christ .? 
And, may we not say of them, as said the great 
Hebrew lexicographer and biblical critic Dr. William 
G-esenius, when he heard described the principles 
and practices of the English Baptists, " Why, how 
exactly like the primitive Christians .'" — It is indeed 
true : the Baptists of the present day are, and the 
Baptists of all times have been, " like the primitive 
Christians". They are substantially like them in 
their church constitution ; and precisely like them 
in their mode of observing the ordinances of the 
Church, — ordinances of which one at least, the ini- 
tiatory rite of the Church, has been perverted, 
among all other Christians, either from its original 
form or from its original and true intention. The 
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Baptist model is tlie Apostolic model ; and, so far 
as they conform to this, so far they are built upon a 
foundation which can never he OTei;turned. 

And not only is the Baptist Church of modern 
times like the Primitive Church ; it is the same 
Church, come down through the long lapse of ages, 
amid opposition and persecution, uncorrupted in its 
doctrine and pure in its ordinances. "The Baptists" ^ 
— ^it is candidly and honestly said by two distinguish- 
ed Ptedo-baptist scholars of Holland, — "may he con- 
sidered as the only Christian community luhich has 
stood since the days of the Apostles; and as a Chris- 
tian Society which has preserved pure the doctrines 
of the Gospel through all ages. The perfectly cor- 
rect external and internal economy of the Baptist 
denomination, tends to coiifirm the truth, disputed 
by the Komish Church, that the Reformation brought 
about in the sixteenth century, was in the highest 
degree necessary ; and, at the same time, goes to 
refute the erroneous notion of the Catholics that 



* This testimony is given by Dr. Ypeig, Prof, of Tlieology in the 
University of Qroningen, and Dr. J. J. Dermont, Chaplain to the 
King of Holland, in a Treatise of theirs entitled " Origin of the 
Dutch Baptists". The volume was written for the use of tlie Gov- 
ernment; and was published in 1819, at Breda. The autliors were 
both members of the Dutch Reformed Church ; and, being Piedo- 
baptists, would , not, without a clear conviction, have testified in 
favor of the Bapti.'its. 
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their communion is the most ancient".* So testify 
the Lutheran Drs. Ypeig and Dermont ; and their 
testimony is true. The " Baptist communion" is 
indeed " the most ancient" in the world ; for, reach- 
ing back, it connects itself by many a bright link 
with the communion of the Church Apostolic and 
Universal. In a word, it is the Church of the Apos- 
tolic Age budding forth into new life, and destined 
to fill the whole earth with its branches. 
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The Apostolic Age of the Church closes with the 
end of the first century, the year of the death of 
the Apostle John. This Apostolic era has natu- 
rally three divisions ; the first extending from " the 
day of Pentecost" probably of 31 a. d. (our Lord 
having most likely begun his public ministry in the 
year 781 of Eome, that is, in 28 A. d.) to the con- 
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vorsion of the Apostle Paul (atout 37 a. d.) ; the 
eocond, from the conversion of Paul to his martyr- 
dom in 67 A. D. ; the third, from the martyrdom of 
Paul to the death of the Apostle John, 100 a. d. 
During the last thirty years of the Apostolic age, 
therefore, only one Apostle out of the whole 
number,' — if we except Plulip, who is said to have 
been yet surviving during the first part of this 
period, laboring in Hierapolis of Phrygia, — was still 
alive and engaged in the work of propagating the 
divine principles of Christianity. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (70 a. d.) that Apostle 
made Ephesus, — the capital of Ionia, and, during 
the Roman dominion, the capital and most promi- 
nent city of Asia Minor also, — the central-point of 
his operations ; and this city, together with Antioch, 
in Syria, continued, in consequence, long to be the 
centre of Christianity in Asia Minor, and in the 
East. 

The churches of this region, therefore, still en- 
joyed, during the latter part of the first century, 
the privilege of an apostolic superintendence; of 
which the Christian communities in other regions 
had for some years been deprived. Here John laid 
broad the foundation of the Church, by his preach- 
ing, and, in particular, by giving special instruction 
to able disciples and by his apostolic writings ; 
while the churches of other prominent cities, both 
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in and out of Asia Minor, were under the guidance, 
for tlie most part, of trustworthy persons who had 
been immediate disciples of an Apostle. Of these 
Apostolic disciples but little, and much of that little 
doubtful, information has come down to our day. 
The only ones truly known to modern times are the 
three most ancient of the six Fathers who are 
called, by way of eminence, " Apostolic" ; a few 
written productions of whom are still extant. They 
were developed in the school of Paul ; and were all, 
perhaps, his personal disciples. These three are 
the following : Barnabas, — possibly the same so 
often mentioned in Acts, — ^from whom we have an 
Epistle yet in existence ; Clement, bishop of Rome 
(cp. Phil. 4 : 3), — who died in the same year as 
John, — ^whose " Epistle to the Corinthians" is of 
historical importance ; and Hermas (cp. Rom. 16 : 
14), whose " Pastor" {Shepherd) was composed, 
most probably, somewhere between the beginning 
and the middle of the second century. 

On the death of John the last Apostle had been 
sumftoned from the earth, and the Church was de- 
prived forever of direct Apostolic guidance ; but 
there still lived men, formed under John's spiritual 
training, under whom in particular, in connection 
with other teachers, its instruction and government 
still continued. Of these, those who are known to 
us through their writings are the remaining three 
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of the "Apostolic Fathers" ; whose influence, 
while living and when dead, was long felt in the 
churches of Asia Minor and the East, and, in re- 
spect to one of them, has not, as regards church or- 
ganization, ceased operating to the present day. 
They flourished during the first part of the second 
century ; and, having long testified to the truth of 
Christianity, sealed^jj^ir testimony with their blood. 
These three are the following : Ignatius (f 116), 
bishop of Antioch, in Syria, from whom we have 
seven Epistles, — genuine, but perhaps interpolated, 
— of considerable value from their bearing on the 
disputed question respecting the nature of church 
organization in the latter part of the first and the 
former part of the second century ; Papias (f 163), 
bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, of whose writings 
only fragments remain ; and Polycarp (tl67), 
bishop of Smyrna, in Ionia, from whom there is 
extant an Epistle, most probably genuine, to the 
PhiKppians. 

As these six " Apostolic Fathers" form the con- 
necting link in the Church between the teachars of 
Apostolic times and of the important era imme- 
diately succeeding, — ^the age,- namely, of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, — it is necessary that every one who 
desires to become acquainted with the progress and 
development of the Church, should know all that 
can be ascertained respecting the writings which 
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they have left to the world. A brief account is 
here subjoined, as essential to a thorough under- 
standing of the history of the Church during this 
transition period from apostolic to non-apostoUc 
direction and control. 

The School of Pacl. — The ^'Epistle" of Barnabas is 
first mentioned by Clement of Alexandria (t220). It consists 
of twenty-one chapters ; tha first ^Jfenteen of which treat 
" of the abrogation of the Mosaic dispensation, and of the 
types and prophecies relating to Christ" ; while the last four 
are made up of practical directions and exhortations. Critical 
opinions are quite equally divided in our day as to the genu- 
ineness of the Epistle. Rosenmiiller, Bleek, Gieseler, aflSrm ; 
Hug. Neander, Winer, Hefele, deny. The external evidence 
is in favor of its authenticity : the internal seems to be against 
it. The chief ground urged against its genuineness, is its 
mystical mode of interpretation. According to the Epistle's 
own representation, it was written soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Even if not the production of the Barnabas of 
Acts, the Epistle was certainly composed as early as the first 
part of the second century. 

The " Epistle to the Corinthians" by Clement was usually 
read in the meetings of the church at Corinth as early as the 
second century. It is admitted on all hands to be genuine ; 
but certain portions are thought by a number of critics to he 
interpolated. The Epistle was written not later than 100 a. d., 
the year in which Clement suffered martjrrdom under Trajan, 
in Rome. Some authorities (as "Wotton, the publisher of the 
most correct text of the Epistle, and Ilefele) date its pompo- 
sition as far back as 68 a. d. It was, however, probably 
written in 96 or 97, at the close of the persecution under 
Domitian. The object of the Epistle was to quiet dissensions 
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which had arisen in the church at Corinth ; and to repress ex- 
hibitions of insubordination on the part of certain persons in 
the church toward its presbyters. In tone and spirit, and in 
justness and soberness of thought, it approaches nearer to 
the apostolic writings than any other production of the 
" Apostolic Fathers". A second Epistle attributed to Clement, 
is undoubtedly spurious ; and the '' Apostolic Constitutions", 
the " Apostolic Canons", the " Recognitions of Clement", and 
the " Clementina", also attributed at one time to this 
Father, — are unquestionably suppositious, and belong to a later 
period in church history. 

The " Pastor" of Hermas is mentioned as early as the time 
of IreniEus (t202), who §ven spealss of it as " Scripture". It 
is frequently quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus. and by Origen 
(t254). We possess, except a few fragments of the original 
Greek, only a Latin version of the work, which, however, is 
as old as the time of Tertullian (t220). Modem Editors have 
divided it into three Books ; " the first consisting of four 
Visions, the second of twelve Commands, a^d the third of ten 
Similitudes"- The Shepherd "inculcates moral precepts in 
visions and parables, in order to promote the completeness of 
the Church". If vsTitten by the Hermas of Paul, the work 
was composed, probably, in the latter part of the first century : 
if written by another person, it is a production of not later 
than the first part of the second century. 

The Disciples of John. — The seven " Epistles" of Igncv- 
tius were written on his journey from Antioch to Rome, 
whither he was going to die as a martyr to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. They are directed, respectively, to the churches of 
Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallis, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and 
to his friend Polycarp of Smyrna. They have come down to 
us i% two recensions, a longer and a shorter ; of which the 
latter is nt)w generally admitted to be the original. The fact 
that the dignity and powers of Bishops are exalted higher in 
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these Epistles than in any other writings of this age, has made 
their genuineness the subject of sharp contention and contro- 
versy. The settled opinion now is, that the shorter recension 
is authentic ; but that the text needs correction, — some pas- 
sages in the Epistles bearing s'trong marks of having been in- 
troduced bv another and a later hand than that of Ignatius. 
Eight other "Epistles" attributed to this same author, are 
unquestionably spurious. 

Papias wrote five Books, consisting of traditional accounts 
of Christ, of the Apostles, and of other early Christian disci- 
ples. He is represented by Eusebius as having advocated a 
" gross millennarianism in his writings". 

The " Epistle to thePhilippians", by Polycarp, is mentioned 
by Irena3us, who, it seems, was well acquainted with Polycarp ; 
and he speaks also of Epistles sent by him to the neighboring 
churches. It is divided into 14 sections ; of which the first 
nine and the thirteenth exist in the original Greek, the others 
only in an ancient Latin version. The genuineness of the Epistle 
is called in question by many ; but it is probably authentic. 
Polycarp himself was burned alive in 167, — Marcus Aurelius 
reigning in Rome, — at Smyrna, in the 86th year of his age. 
The encyclical Epistle descriptive of his martyrdom, written 
by the church in Smyrna, is still extant, in two recensions. It 
is not without its value. 

As the teachers who had heen trained under direct 
Apostolic guidance, disappeared, one after another, 
from the Church, others were prepared, — some un- 
der their immediate influence, and some with an 
independent development, — to fill the vacancies 
made by their death in the ranks of Christian in- 
structors. The most distinguished of these, — those 
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■who possessed the most reputation in their own day 
in the churches, by whom especially the churches 
were moulded in doctrine and in discipline, and 
whose influence is still potent among many Chris- 
tians, — ^were Justin, the Martyr (fl66); Irenosus 
(f 202), a scholar of Polycarp's, and bishop of Lyons, 
in France, about 177 a. d. ; Tertullian (■|-220), 
educated a lawyer, but, after his conversion, a pres- 
byter in the church at Carthage, in North Africa ; 
Clement, of Alexandria (f about 220), a presbyter 
of the church in that city ; Hippolytus, who was a 
pupil of Irenseus, lived about 225 A. D., and was, 
probably, bishop in Portus, at the mouth of the 
river Tiber, in Italy; Cyprian (t258), bishop of 
Carthage ; and, above aU, Origen (t254), a pupil 
of Clement of Alexandria, and a scientific theolo- 
gian, — the most eminent and the most learned, 
though not always the most safe, Christian scholar 
and instructor of his age. 

The first mentioned of these teachers, — all of 
whom are ranked among the " Christian Fathers", 
— Justin Martyr, as he is usually called, was edu- 
cated a philosopher. He was born of Greek pa- 
rents, about 89 A. v., in Samaria. After his con- 
version, — which was efi"ected by his study of the 
Scriptures, — he resided for the most part in Kome, 
in the character of a Christian philosopher ; and 
there he devoted himself to the furtherance of the 
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truths of the Grospel. After the Apostles, he was 
the first, in order of time, of learned Christian 
divines. Martyred at Eome in 166 A. d., he left, 
besides other works, two " Apologies" , or defences 
of Christianity, — the longer written about the year 
139, the shorter about 166, — which, as showing the 
more important usages and doctrines of the Church 
in his time, are invaluable to the ecclesiastical his- 
torian. They form the chief connecting link be- 
tween the books of the New Testament and the 
writings of the Church Fathers of the second and 
third centuries of Christianity. 

It would be well, covild a Bketch of the writings and history 
of these first Christian Fathers he given in this connection ; 
but the limits assigned to this volume forbid the attempt, 
however brief. Their written productions, suffice it to say, 
not only moulded, in a great degree, the doctrines and usages 
of the Church during the age in which they lived, and wrote, 
and labored, and also during subsequent periods ; but they are 
still regarded by a large number of professed Christians as the 
standard of theological appeal, and the safest and most relia- 
ble interpreters of Scripture. — Chrysqjtom and Augustine", of 
the following period, only carried out, — the one in the East, 
the other in the West, — the logically-developed ideas and 
principles which these Fathers had laid down in their theolo- 
gical treatises.* 



*As regards Cyprian, Rev, E. J. Shepherd, of England, has, in 
a lato work on the History of the Church of Rome, denied the 
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During tlie period now under consideration, — 
from the year 100 to the year 250, — the Church, 
persecuted though it was, by the permission and 
sometimes at the order of the Eoman . Emperors, 
made no little progress among the Gentiles both of 
the East and of the West. Among the Jews, 
however, it had rather become an object of hatred 
and aversion ; and the people among whom it had 
been founded, and from whom it had received its 
first members, became now, and continued to be 
from this time forth, as far as their power permit- 
ted, its bitterest persecutors. After Jerusalem was 
sacked in the year 70, the church in that city ceased 
to be " a model mother-church, and the centre of 
Christendom". The church in Ephesus took its 
place as the' model and head of the Christian com- 
munities. The members of the church in Jerusa- 
lem, as temporarily restored, were hated by their 
Jewish countrymen even more cordially than before, 
and were persecuted by them yet more relentlessly ; 
for, after the destruction of the capital city of the 



genuineneness of the writings attributed to him ; and he even 
contends that Cyprian himself is " proba.bly an imaginary person- 
age". Could these assertions be substantiated, something would 
be gained on the Baptist side of the baptismal controversy ; but 
the proofs which Mr, Shepherd adduces in favor of either position, 
are. critically speaking, decidedly unsatisfiictbrj. 
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Jews, the dividing line between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity was necessarily drawn more closely than 
ever before. — After the final overthrow of Jerusa- 
lem and the complete desolation of Palestine, in 
the reign of Hadrian (135), the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and the Hebrews in general were scat- 
tered abroad into every land ; and Christianity, 
henceforth, could only now and then gain a convert 
from among the Jewish people. The work of con- 
version, therefore, was, during this period, limited, 
for the most part, to the Gentile world. 

In the East, as early as the middle of the second 
century, the Christian religion had spread into 
northern Arabia, Mesopotaniia, Media, Persia, Par- 
thia, and Bactria, — in some of which places it had 
been planted in the previous century ; and it soon 
after (180) penetrated even as far as India. Alex- 
andria^ in Egypt, it had previously reached ; and 
thence it had been propagated into neighboring re- 
gions, having progressed as far as the Thebaid in 
Upper Egypt. Proconsular, or northern, Africa 
was christianized early in this period by missionaries 
from Kome ; and of the churches there established, 
that in Alexandria and that in Carthage were soon 
numbered among the most flourishing and distin- 
guished in Christendom. 

In the Wept, churches were founded in Lyons 
and Vienne, in Gaul, now France, by missionaries 
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from Asia Minor, — among whom was Iren^eus, — ^in 
the middle of the second century ; and from these 
a knowledge of" the Gospel was spread not only 
into other parts of Gaul, but also into Germany, ^ 
and perhaps also into Britain ; though it is not im- 
probable that Britain itself, as well as Gaul, re- 
ceived Christianity not mediately but directly from 
Asia Minor. Irenseus testifies to the existence in 
his time of churches in Spain, — ^where, perhaps, 
the Gospel may have been first preached by Paul, 
— and also in Germany ; and he speaks of " many 
nations of barbarians who, without paper and ink, 
have, through the Holy Spirit, the words of salva- 
tion written in their hearts". TertuUian goes still 
further, and speaks, somewhat rhetorically, of aU 
the Spanish territories, the various GaUic nations, 
the Germans, and of " the regipns of the Britains, 
inaccessible to the Eomans but subject to Christ", 
as places and people to which the Gospel had 
come, and among which the name of Christ was 
dominant. 

It is certain that before the close of the second 
century, Christianity had been planted in Britain. 
The ecclesiastical historian Eusebius (t340) carries 
the origin of the British churches back into the 
first century, and says that the Gospel was preached 
to the Britons by an Apostle. His testimony on 
this point is not quite satisfactory ; for his belief 
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■was perhaps based upon a probably erroneous inter- 
pretation of that passage in the Epistle of Clement 
of Kome where he testifies that Paul traveled " to 
the boundary of the West". According to Bede 
(t735), Lucius, a British (perhaps a Welsh) prince, 
sent, in the latter part of the second century 
(about 176), to Eleutheros, bishop of Rome, and 
obtained from him missionaries for evangelizing 
Britain. But this mode of accounting for the uni- 
versally admitted existence of churches in Britain 
at this period, is scarcely allowable ; for the whole 
narrative bears too evident marks of having been 
invented by the Eomish Anglo-Saxon clergy of 
later days, from a desire to establish in Britain the 
spiritual supremacy of Eome. The tradition is re- 
ceived with suspicion by Mosheim ; who feels con- 
fident, that, if Lucius sent anywhere for Christian 
teachers, he sent to Gaul ; and agrees with the 
most reliable British writers in supposing that 
prince to ha^-e been at most only the restorer and 
second father of the British churches, and not their 
original founder. The account given by Bede is dis- 
credited also by Neander, and by other historians ; 
who conclude, with good reason, from several circum- 
stances, — but particularly from the character of the 
church worship and festivals of the ancient British 
congregations, which, differing in not a few points 
from those of the Church of Rome and the commu- 
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nities formed imder its influence, corresponded 
much more nearly with the ritual of the churches 
of the East, — that the original churches of Britain 
were founded, — if not by one of the Apostles or by 
Christian teachers of the Apostolic Age, — ^by mis- 
sionaries coming from Gaul directly, or from the 
more distant Asia Minor. 

By whomsoever planted, Christianity took ready 
root in Britain ; and a number of churches, apos- 
tolic in their principles and usages, was established 
in the island ; and, it is said, " a number of royal 
blood, and many of inferior birth, were called to be 
saints". Separated from the rest of Europe by 
their insular position, and, especially during the 
latter part of this period, subjects of the Koman 
Emperor rather in name than in reality, the Britons 
were but little thought of at this time ; and are 
but seldom mentioned in the written records of the 
closing years of this age. Yet churches of the Gros- 
pel pattern flourished among them ; and they con- 
tinued to prosper until, in the next period, the 
British nation lost its independence at the hands 
of the pagan Anglo-Saxons. 
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§2. SPECCLATIVE DOCTRINES IN THE APOSTOLIC 
CHTJEOH, AND AMONG THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 

Christ not the Author of Doctrines in a Soienti6o Form — The Doctrines of 
the Church as Developed by the Apostles — John and Paul the Chief 
Apostolic Doctrinal Writers — ^Freedom of Speculative Opinion in the 
Apostolic Age — Difference between the Jewish ajid the Gentile Chris- 
tians respecting the Mosaic Law — Two-fold Tendency of Doctrinal 
Error ; to Judaism, and to Ethnicism — Doctrinal Speculation in the 
Early Church — Rise of "Gnosis", or " Science, falady so Called" — 
Phase of Religious Speculation at the End of the Apostolic Age — 
Relapse into Gnosticism — Platonism of the Christian Fathers — The 
" Person of Christ", and the " Origin of Evil" — Speculation dis- 
countenanced in the West— The First Schisms in the Church. 

Jesus, the Author and Finisher of the Chris- 
tian's Faith, revealed the life-giving truths which 
he imparted to mankind in a style that was simple 
and adapted to the comprehension of ine common 
mind. He spoke for the most part in figures and 
in parables. The revelation of himself and of his 
divine mission to save humanity, was the end and 
aim of his teachings. In thus giving instruction, 
he taught doctrines indeed, living, soul-penetrating 
doctrines ; but he did not attempt to inculcate 
them with scientific exactness, after the manner of 
most earthly instructors. The promulgation of 
Christian truth in a scientific doctrinal form, he 
left to the Apostles, his successors in the Church. 
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The doctrine of the Apostles is found in cerfain 
books of the New Testament. Of the original 
" Twelve", however, we have doctrinal writings 
from only two, Peter and John ; for it is disputed 
whether the James and Jude from whom we have 
Epistles, were the Apostles of that name, or those 
known as brothers of the Lord. To Peter and 
John must be added Paul, specially called, after 
our Lord's resurrection, " to be an Apostle". The 
writings of these three alone are, strictly speaking. 
Apostolic, — the other doctrinal books of the New 
Testament not being immediately, but mediately, 
Apostolic ; though they come to us under full 
Apostolic sanction and authority. 

The writings of Peter are rather practical than 
doctrinal ; and that which is purely doctrinal in 
them is not stated with the scientific fullness and 
order which characterize the dogmatic teachings of 
John and Paul. These two Apostles, John and 
Paul, — the one eminently contemplative, the other 
dialectical and practical, — are they who have laid 
the basis of Christian doctrinal scientific specular- 
i.ion for all time. — The appearance of God in the 
flesh ; the communion of man with God through 
Christ; the life that comes from and centres in 
God, and the victory over the world and over sin 
through this life, which is a life of love ; this, it has 
\ ecu well said, is the ground-tone of the Johannean 
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intuition of Christianity. Paul has different men- 
tal characteristics ; and though he teaches the same 
Gospel as John, he presents it from the stand-point 
of his own peculiar Christian consciousness. John 
dwells rather upon the phase of the doctrines of 
Christianity which relates to God and to Christ ; 
Paul, upon that which relates to man and to the 
'plan of salvation. Still, however, John's writings 
possess the highest importance anthropologically, 
and Paul's theologically and christologically ; but 
the central-point of John's dogmatic theology is the 
Word (Logos) become flesh in Christ; of Paul's, the 
doctrine oi justification by faith. 

Much freedom of speculative opinion was allowed 
in the Apostolic Age of the Church. It was only 
when a doctrine was opposed to the religious and 
moral interests of Christianity, that it was resisted, 
even by the Apostles themselves, as an evil wliich 
demanded immediate and absolute correction. — 
Even a positive error, if not practically scandalous, 
and if it did not trench upon the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, was tolerated, according 
to Apostolic precept and example ; provided that 
it did not claim for itself exclusive adoption, and 
was not urged in such a way as was calculated to 
produce schism in the church. A positive error of 
an important moral and religious bearing, however, 
was not allowed to be entertained without Apostolic 
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reproof and opposition ; and even those errors 
which sprang from unauthorized inferences from 
doctrines which are true, if they led to a moral 
ahuse of the doctrine, were sharply condemned. 
But mere speculative opinion on points not of a 
distinct moral bearing, was universally tolerated in 
the Apostolic Age of the Church. 

It is supposed by some that the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were held in the utmost purity by neai-ly all 
believers in the Apostohc Age. This supposition 
is quite erroneous. The early churches, whether in 
Palestine or among the Gentiles, were not unfre- 
quently troubled by those who both held error them- 
selves and sought to turn others away from the 
simple truths of the Grospel. The Apostolic Epis- 
tles prove this fact beyond possibility of dispute. 
Paul frequently alludes to such a state of things ; 
and John gives a picture, in the Apocalypse, of the 
state of the principal churches in Asia Minor, which 
can be looked upon only in one light, as proof posi- 
tive and convincing. 

One who has read the Acts of the Apostles at- 
tentively, must have noticed that a difference of 
opinion, and consequently of practice, existed from 
the beginning, between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, as to the extent of the application of the 
Mosaic Law to the Gentile Churches — a difference 
which was pressed upon so hard by Jewish teachers 
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at Antiocli, that it was found advisable to refer 
the matter to the decision of a council composed of 
the Apostles and Elders of the church in Jerusalem. 
The Council decided that the Gentiles were released 
from all obligation to perform the requiremeilts of the 
Jewish ceremonial Law, except those known as the 
"seven precepts of Noah". Difference of opinion, 
however, upon this same point, between the Jewish 
and the Gentile Christians, continued still to exist, 
notwithstanding the decision of the Apostolic CouBf 
cil. Among the Jewish Christians, a party yet re- 
mained who asserted that the Mosaic Law was binding 
on the Gentiles ; while among the Gentile Christians, 
the teachings of Paul soon led to the legitimate in- 
ference that the Gentile believers were bound in no 
respect by the Mosaic ceremonial regulations. Paul 
himself combats vigorously, especially in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, the error of those Judaizing in- 
structors, who wished to impose the burden of the 
Mosaic law upon those who believed among the Gen- 
tiles. 

The first danger, then, in a doctrinal point of 
view, to which Christianity was exposed, was a re- 
lapse into ceremonial Judaism. The stricter among 
the Jewish Christians continued to insist that Gen- 
_ tile believers should conform to the Law of Moses ; 
and this determination of theirs, which grew only 
stronger by the lapse of time, though it produced 
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no Open schism in tte Church, resulted, after the 
destruction of .Jerusalem, in the formation of a dis- 
tinct Jewish party. This party came in time to be 
distinguished by the appellation Ebionites, — a sect 
which held the Mosaic Law to be binding in all cases, 
and that Jesus was the son, not of Grod, but of Joseph 
and Maiy. 

On the Gentile side, the doctrines of Christianity 
were exposed to corrupting influences 'of another 
kind, — to a mingling with the theosophic specula- 
tions and mythological tendencies of Heathenism. 
This danger exhibited itself quite early in the 
Church as established among the Gentiles; very 
soon, iu fact, after philosophy began to have a part 
in the treatment of the doctrines of Christianity. 
Apollos, a cultivated Jew of Alexandria, was the 
first to regard and speak of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity from a speculative point of view ; and he 
gained thereby distinguished reputation, especially 
among the Christians of Corinth. Such a philosoph- 
ical treatment of Christianity by Apollos and 
others, — which was correct enough, and altogether 
allowable, so long as it was merely speculative, — 
was received favorably in many of the Gentile 
Churches ; but it soon overstepped the bounds of 
moderation, and became the means of introducing^ 
into the Churches, first of all in Asia Minor, the 
superstitious heathen "philosophy of the times. Thus 
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was laid the basis of that corruption of Christian 
doctrine which has been well denominated " Ethni- 
cism". This philosophy, this " science ignosis) 
falsely so called", — especially when it mingled, as 
it often did, with a Jewish-heathen asceticism, — ^not 
only tended to subvert the simplicity of the Gospel, 
but endangered morality itself, " by recommending 
chimerical mysterious doctrines, and an arbitrary 
asceticism, as the true mode of purifying the soul". 
These corruptions met, in their incipient stage, with 
vigorous resistance from the Apostle Paul.* 

Paul was not opposed to philosophy as such, as is 
proved by his fraternal conduct towards Apollos ; 
but he did reject philosophy " falsely so called", — 
that heathen and false Gnosis (" science") which, as 
he had predicted respecting its essence, did, at 
length, even before John's death, come into conflict 
with the fundamental principles of Christianity. 

Eeligious speculation assumed a more scientific 
form in the latter part of the Apostolic Age. It 
now engaged itself chiefly with attempts to under- 
stand and to explain scientifically, " the wonderful 
person of Christ". In this it only followed along 
the path which had been trodden by the Apostle 



* See Col. 2 : 8, 16, ss. ; 1 Tim. 1 : 4—7, 4 : 3, 7, 6 : 20 ; 2 
Tim. 2 : 18 (coll. 1 Thess. 4, 13, ss. ; 1 Cor. 15 : 12, 35, ss.) ; 2 Tim. 
3 : 1, es. 
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John in his Grospel. These speculations, had they 
confined themselves -within the limits of human 
wisdom, would not have heen injurious perhaps in 
their influence upon the doctrines of the Church. 
They soon, however, overleaped the bounds of pro- 
priety. So long as they did not trench upon the 
two-fold nature of Christ, they were allowed ; but 
when they impaired the union of the divine and the 
human in our Lord, — as did the doctrine of the 
DocetcB, which represented his humanity as a mere 
appearance (a phantasm), and not a reality (cp. 1 
Jno. 4 : 2, 2 Jno. 7), — they were rejected and 
condemned. 

In Syria and Egypt, and in the East generally, — 
especially in those cities in which the Jewish- Alex- 
andrian philosophy prevailed, — speculations on the 
higher nature of Christ, and respecting the essence of 
Christianity, became involved with the more general 
questions concerning the creation of the world and 
the origin of evil. Hence arose the Christian Gnos- 
tic systems of the East, which were engrafted by 
certain speculative minds, early in this period, upon 
the teachings of Christianity, — those mixed systems 
of Christianity, Jewish Theology, and Eastern The- 
osophy and Mythology, which were received with no 
little favor by not a few of those who were given to 
ppeculation in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church. In the time of the last of the Christian 
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Fathers above spoken of, Gnosticism had quite 
generally developed itself into undoubted heresy, — 
the denial of some of the most essential doctrines 
of Apostolic Christianity. 

Gnosticism, however, was not the only form of 
religious speculation current in this period. Platon- 
ism, — which of all the heathen philosophical systems 
stands nearest to Christianity, — being introduced 
by Platonic Philosophers, who were now converted 
to the truth,, was engrafted in this age upon the 
teacliings of the New Testament. Such a specula- 
tive treatment of Christianity, as it now received 
from behevers who had been instructed in the Pla- 
tonic phEosophy, was rendered necessary by the 
course taken by the Gnostics ; whose errors it was 
highly important to combat. It was, perhaps, 
advisable and proper, moreover, in order to bring 
the Christian religion and its doctrines in con- 
tact with the philosophically cultivated heathen 
minds of the time. If error sprung from the com- 
mingling of philosophy with Christianity, it arose 
from the imperfection of human reason, and not 
from any inherent fault of philosophy ; for Christi- 
anity and the true and highest philosophy are one 
and the same. 

Our Christian philosophers, — and nearly all the 
Fathers were philosophers, in a greater or less de- 
gree, — occupied theuiselves in their speculations 
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very often with the same questions which engaged 
the attention of the Gnostics, — the Divine nature 
of Jesus ; and the origin of evil, and its overthrow 
by Christ. The Doctrine of the ioj/os ("Word"), 
his relation to God and to man, was especially dis- 
cussed. It was fully developed from the Old Tes- 
tament, viewed from the stand-j)oint of the Platonic 
pliilosophy, by a mystic and unnatural interpreta- 
tion which often produced more error than it elici- 
ted truth. 

These speculations were carried on freely in the 
bosom of the Church ; for now, as in the times of 
the Apostles, " ecclesiastical orthodoxy could still 
endure", as Gieseler correctly remarks, " diversities 
in doctrine and customs, which did not injure the 
religious basis of Christianity". This theological 
speculation, however, was confined almost wholly, 
for the first tlu-ee centuries, to the East ; the 
churches of the West being generally averse to it, 
both from their dislike of philosophy, and from their 
ignorance of the original languages of the Scrip- 
tures, which prevented them from attempt- 
ing for themselves an independent development 
of Theology. The western churches, therefore, 
were not as yet agitated by theological controversy ; 
and they knew but httle of the discussions which 
were going on in the East. 

Even in the East, the discussions which were 
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there carried on, did not for some time, result in 
any open schism in the Church. Though heretical 
sentiments, and heretical parties, were condemned, 
those who held them did not necessarily form a 
schismatical - party out of the communion of the 
Church Catholic. The first ecclesiastical schism, 
properly so called, was that of Felicissimus in 
Carthage (251), which, however, did not long con- 
tinue. It was contemporary in origin with the 
noted schism of Novatian in Eome ; conducted hy 
a party which " was Avidely extended, and con- 
tinued for a long time". Both of these schisms 
were produced, not hy discussions upon specula- 
tive doctrines, hut hy controversies respecting mat- 
ters of church discipline. The same is true of the 
schism of Meletius (306), and of that of Donatus 
(313), — which latter, however, arose in Carthage a 
few years hefore its leadership was assumed by 
D 'natus. 
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§3 CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CHUKCH. 

Change in the Relations of Presbyters— The Presiding Presbyter, Bishop, 
or Pastor — Comj^irison of the Christian Church Officers with the Jew- 
ish Priesthood — A raore Definite Distinction between the Clergy and 
the Laity — The Clergy a Sacred and Holy Class — The Churches, at 
first, still Independent — Deference to Apostolic Churches — Church 
Officers still Elected by the Church — New Officers — Powers of the 
Bishop — The Beginning of the Diocesan Church Constitution — Two 
Productive Causes ; the Influence of the City, particularly Apostolic, 
Churches, and the Holding of Synods — The First Synods, or Associa- 
tions — Synods had originally no Jurisdiction over the Churches, being 
merely Conventional, or Associational, Assemblies — Encroachment 
upon the Powers of the Churches — Final Formation of the Diocesan, or 
Metropolitan, Constitution, — and this developed at length into the 
Patriarchal. 

It was found, in our consideration of the Church 
Government of the former period, that a change in 
the relative powers of certain Officers in the church 
individual had already taken place some time before 
the close of the Apostolic Age, even before the 
death of the " Apostle of the Gentiles" ; that one 
from among the Presbyters had been elevated, for 
the sake of the better management of each church, 
under the title of Bishop, or President, above the 
rest of the College of Presbyters, in those congre- 
gations which were governed by a plurality of Pres 
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byters, or Elders. This was especially true of the 
church in Jerusalem. Its example was imitated by 
the neighboring churches ; and especially by the 
Christian congregation in Antioch. Ignatius 
urgently recommends, in his Epistles, the universal 
adoption of such an episcopate. This, however, 
was not, by any means, like the episcopate as 
known in our day ; but rather resembled, and in all 
important respects was quite identical with, the 
pastorate as understood, now-a-days, among all 
well-ordered congregational churches. These pre- 
siding Officers, along with the appellation Bishops, 
or Presidents, still retained, for a long time, the 
title Presbyters, — being in reality, at first, little 
more than the 2:)residing Officers of the College of 
Elders. 

Though the idea of a universal Christian priest- 
hood was still maintained, and the brotherhood were 
allowed in urgent cases to perform the offices of 
baptizing and of administering the Lord's Supper, 
yet the Clergy as a separate order, in contradistinc- 
tion from the Laity, had been, previously to the 
commencement of this jieriod, and even in the life- 
time of the Apostles, everywhere recognized ; and 
their support was provided for as a matter of divine 
appointment. 

The form of government, — call it episcopal, or 
pastoral, — which we find already fully established 
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in tlie churches in the very beginning of the sec- 
ond centuiy, assumed, at length, — from jieculiar 
influences then operating in the churches, — par- 
ticularly towards the close of this period, a decidedly- 
monarchical character. The causes tending to pro- 
duce this change were several ; but the most opera- 
tive of all, perhaps, was the practice, now grown 
quite common, of comparing the Mosaic with the 
Christian institutions, and of considering the for- 
mer a type of the latter. This practice, which 
originated early in the history of the Church, and 
which became quite universal after the final destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, led naturally to the supposition 
of a correspondence of the Officers of the Christian 
Church with the different classes of the Jewish 
priesthood. The Bishops, accordingly, were thought 
to have come in the room of the High Priests ; the 
Presbyters, of the Priests ; and the Deacons, of the 
Levites. 

At the close of this period, the lines of demarka- 
tion between the Clergy and the Laity had been so 
distinctly drawn, at least in Asia, Africa, and 
Southern Europe, that a peculiar mystic influence 
was ascribed to the ordinations which the former 
performed ; and " they now", as Gieseler testifies, 
"appeared in the character of persons appointed 
by God himself to be the medium of communica- 
tion between Him and the Christian world". Xo 
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change in the ecclesiastical constitution has ever 
been more fundamental than this ; and none has 
produced more pernicious results in the whole his- 
tory of the Christian Church. Its direct tendency 
is, and its influence has always been, to take away 
the feeling of individual responsibility from the 
minds of the Laity, and utterly to destroy all per- 
sonal religion. 

During the first part of this period, the churches 
were still, as in Apostolic times, in general, inde- 
pendent of each other ; though some among them 
had a higher reputation than the rest on account 
of their Apostolic origin and training. These were 
not unfrequently appealed to on controverted points 
of doctrine or ecclesiastical usage, as being most 
likely to be informed of the teachings of the Apos- 
tles. Each church, however, was still, and con- 
tinued to be, as a general'rule, at least as late as 
the middle of the second century, entirely indepen- 
dent of the judicial control of another congrega- 
tion, or association of congregations. As Mosheim 
describes it, each church was '" a kind of small, in- 
dependent republic, governing itself by its own 
laws, enacted, or at least sanctioned, bv the peo- 

Every city church was, during this period, pre- 
sided over liy its Bishop, who had been either di- 
rectly elecled by the brotherhood, or had been ap- 
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pointed with their consent. As a council of advice, 
and as assistants in his pastoral supervision, he had a 
college of fellow Presbyters, whose places and duties 
he determined; and, subordinate to the Presbyters, a 
body of Deacons, and a sisterhood of Deaconesses, 
proportionate to the size and importance of the 
Church. In some congregations, towards the close of 
the period, other subordinate officers, — sub-deacons, 
readers, singers, door-keepers, attendants, and ex- 
orcists, — had been created for special purposes, or 
to meet what were considered new necessities. 

The extent of the jurisdiction of the Bishop in the first part 
of this age, is thus described by one who follows the represen- 
tation given by the historian Moslieim : " It consisted in the 
administration of the sacranicnts and discipline of the church ; 
the superintendcncy of religious ceremonies, which impercep- 
tibly increased in number and variety ; the consecration of 
ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their 
respective functions ; the management of the public fund ; and 
the determination of all such differences as the faithful were 
unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. 
These powers, during a short period, were exercised according 
to the advice of the presbyterial college, and with the consent 
and approbation of the assembly of Christians." 

A change from the congregational into the dio- 
cesan, or metropolitan, church organization, was 
induced, at length, bj' the operation in particular of 
two all-powerful causes. The first of these was tne 
gradual extension of the power of the city bishops 
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over the clergy of the neighboring country churches. 
As the number of Christians in the country adjacent 
to the cities increased, separate congregations were 
constituted in suitable places ; and each of these 
either attached itself to the nearest city church, 
and received from its bishop a presbyter, sometimes 
a deacon, for its president ; or else it chose its own 
bishop, who, however, from the force of circum- 
stances, soon became dependent to a certain extent 
on the president of the church iu the city. In this 
way, the bishops of the city churches kept extend- 
ing their jurisdiction beyond the bounds of a single 
church and the congregations assembling in one 
city ; until, at length, they were converted, by this 
process and that which is about to be mentioned, into 
metropolitan, or diocesan, bishops, corresponding in 
all important particulars to the diocesan bishops of 
the present day. Thus was laid the first stone of the 
foundation of episcopal domination in nearly every 
land in which Christianity had yet been propagated. 
About the middle of the second century, there 
arose a new ecclesiastical institution, wliicli, though 
originally useful and healthful in its influence, to- 
tally changed, within two hundred years, the eccle- 
siastical ci institution of the whole Church. This 
was the rrovincinl Synod. Developed itself, no 
doubt, from the extension of the episcopal jurisdic- 
tion beyond (lie bounds of a single city, — that is. 
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from the parochial organization, — this institution 
■was the second chief cause which operated in pro- 
ducing the change which now took place from the 
congregational to the diocesan organization of the 
Church. Previous to this time, each Christian so- 
ciety, as we have seen, " formed within itself", 
to use the words of Gibbon, " a separate and inde- 
pendent republic : and although the most distant 
of these little states maintained a mutual as well 
as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, 
the Christian world was not yet connected by any 
supreme authority or legislative assembly." — But 
now a change occurred. 

The first Synods of which we have any account 
were held (in 160-170) in Greece, the seat of the 
Amphictyonic Councils, to deliberate resjDecting the 
Montanists, and respecting the time of celebrating 
Easter. Tertullian, in his book " On Fasts" {De, 
Jejuniis), written about the year 200, thus describes 
them (c. 13) : " Throughout Greece, in fixed places, 
are held these Councils, composed of all the churches; 
and, by means of them, both those matters which 
are of unusual importance are considered in common, 
and the representation of the whole Christian name 
is solemnized with great veneration." 

From this time forth similar Synods assembled 
statedly in Greece, and, soon after, in Asia Minor 
and North Africa, once or twice a year ; and, before 
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tlie third century had drawn to a close, these pro- 
vincial Councils were, it is probahle, regularly held 
throughout the Cliristian world. 

The Synods were composed of trie Bishops and 
Presbyters of a province ; acting, at first, as repre- 
sentatives of their respective congregations, and 
assembled to consult and deliberate on matters of 
• common interest to the churches in each province, 
but not to legislate respecting, nor in any way to 
inteifere with, the private affairs of individual con- 
gregations. They possessed, and claimed, at first, 
no jurisdiction ; but " were mere conventions of 
delega-tes, met to consider and agree upon matters 
of common concernment". They were, in a word, — 
if we except the fact that only bishops and presby- 
ters were representatives of the churches, — precisely 
such organizations as the Baptist Conventions, or 
Associations, of the present day ; and the objects of 
their meeting were, in all essential particulars, pre- 
cisely the same. Had they continued true to their 
original intent, their influence in and upon the 
Church could not have been other than salutary. 

These Synods, however, did not for any long time 
retain their original character. As the Councils 
were convened, for the most part, in the principal 
city of each province, under the presidency of the 
bishop of that city, — upon whom the neighboring 
eounlry bishops (nr presbyters) were already in some 
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measure dependent, — the bishops of the churches in 
these principal cities gradually obtained, partly by 
their own efforts, and partly by the voluntary con- 
sent, and, perhaps, express appointment, of the 
other representatives, a kind of superintendence 
over the rest of the bishops in their provinces. — 
The delegates, moreover, denied, after a time, that 
they were only the representatives of the churches, 
and, as such, acting under human authority ; and 
claimed the right, as representatives of Christ, to 
enact and enforce laws, to hear and decide contro- 
versies, and to bind and control the churches by 
their canons and regulations. — Thus were subvert- 
ed at one and the same time, by means of the 
Synods, the original perfect equality of the bishops, 
and the independence of the churches. 

The character of these Provincial Synods, after they had de- 
parted from their original intention, is thus described by the 
historian Gibbon, — truthfully, upon the whole, but with his 
usual spirit, when speaking of the institutions of Christianity : 
" Their deliberations were assisted by the advice of a few dis- 
tinguished presbyters, and moderated by the presence of a 
listening multitude. Their decrees, which were st3'led Canons, 
regulated every important controversy of faith and discipline ; 
and it was natural to believe that a liberal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit would be poured out on the united assembly of 
the delegates of the Christian people. — The institution of 
synods was so well suited to private ambition and to pubhc 
interest, that in the space of a few years it was received 
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throughout the whole empire. — A reguLir correspondence was 
estabhshed between the provincial councils, which mutually 
communicated and approved their respective proceedings; and 
the catholic church soon assumed the form, and acquired the 
strength, of a great federative republic." 

By the natural operation of the Synods there 
was introduced, as has been mentioned, a preemi- 
nence of rank among the Bishops themselves ; and 
thence a superiority of jurisdiction. The chief 
bishop in each province became, in time, an arch- 
bishoj), or Metropolitan; and, at length, in the 
reign of Constantine (f337),- — vv'hen Provincial 
Synods were held throughout the Koman world, 
and when the Church, save here and there a distant 
member, had assumed the form of a vast monarchy 
composed of a multitude of smaller ones, — there 
were introduced the Fatriarchs, formed of the mo- 
trojiolitans of Eome, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople ; and from these was developed, in 
later days, the prince of Patriarchs, the Fo})e of 
Borne. He, however, became the head and ruler 
of Papal Christianity only ; not of the true Church, 
the bride and body of Christ. 
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§4. CHURCH USAGES AND ORDINANCES NOT 
BAPTISMAL. 

Public Worship, though at first still Simple, encumbered, at length, with 
Rites and Ceremonies — The First Christian Houses of Worship — Time 
of Holding Meetings— Other Sacred Seasons besides the Lord's Day — 
Justin Martyr's Accounl of the Mode of Church Worship, and the 
Usages therewith Connected — The Ordinance of the Lord's Supper — 
Justin's Account of its Administration — The Terms of Church Com- 
munion — Only the Baptized admitted to the Ordinance — Testimony of 
Bunsen's " Hippolytiis'' — Reading of the New Testament Scriptures in 
the Church Assemblies — Gradual Formation of the New Testament 
Canon — The "Gospel" and the " Apostolic Discourses'' — Brief State- 
ment of the Dates of the New Testament Canonical Books — Authors 
of the Books of the New Testament Canon — Spurious Writings in the 
Early Churches — The Universal " Rule of Eaith" — " Apostolic Tradi- 
tion " — Times of Fasting and Prayer — Restoration of Excluded 
Church Members — The "Confessors". 

Public worship was still quite simple during the 
first part of this period ; but, towards its close, a 
number of additions was made to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church, which resulted, after a time, 
in the total corruption of some of them throughout 
almost all the Christian world. Various rites and 
ceremonies were then added to the originally simple 
worship of the churches, in order to give it external 
pomp and splendor ; and, in this way, to render 
Christianity more attra ',tive to the multitude. New 
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rites were connected with the two ordinances of 
the Church ; and tlie ordinances tliemsclvcs hegan 
to be regarded, and to be called, the Christian 
Mysteries, at which no person doing penance, nor 
any one not baptized, was alhnv^d to be i>resent, — 
a practice derived there is no doubt, from the 
heathen " Mysteries". 

Near tire end of the second century we find 
mention made of buildings here and there devoted 
exclusive-ly to the worship of God. Up to this time 
the brethren had possessed no temples, or houses 
dedicated solely to the service of God ; but had as- 
sembled, for the most part, in rooms of private 
houses ajipointed for the purpose, and, in times of 
persecution, in caves and in other solitary places. 
The erection of houses consecrated wholly to God 
having been once commenced, elegant and imposing 
edifices soon began to be const ruetcd. 

The religious meetings of the churches were held, 
as in the previous century, on the Lord's Day, and 
sometimes also on the seventh day of the week, or 
Saturday. Not unfrequently the Christian congre- 
gation met at niglit ; sometimes, just before the 
dawn of day. riiny the younger, governor of 
Bithynia., in Asia Minor, testifies, in his noted letter 
written to tlie Emperor Trajan about 110 A. d., 
that the L'l)ris!iaiis of his jirovince, — who were so 
numei-ous even then in Bithynia, that, as be 
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declares, " the contagion of their superstition had 
spread not only through the cities, but into the 
villages, and throughout the country", — were ac- 
customed, according to their own accounts, " to as- 
semhle, on a stated clay, before hght, and sing a 
hymn tc Christ as God". This day, no doubt, was 
Sunday , and it is so styled expressly by Justin 
Martyr. 

Besides Sunday, wliich was commemorated as a 
weeJdy festival, the churches in this period, particu- 
larly towards its close, generally observed the yearly 
festival of the Passover^ or Easter, as a day com- 
memorative of the death of Christ : but one season 
was celebrated by the churches of the East, and 
another and different by those of the West. In the 
East, the day was observed as the anniversary of 
the Jewish Passover feast, with reference to Christ 
as the paschal lamb ; in the West, as the anni- 
versary, in particular, of his resurrection from the 
dead. 

Justin Martyr, — who was personally acquainted 
with most of the principal churches of Apostolic 
foundation, and who had visited, in his travels, 
many of the most important and most flourishing 
congregations in nearly every part of the Koman 
Empire, — gives, in his longer " Apology" (139 a. 
D.), a very valuable account of the mode of worship 
practised in the assemblies of the brotherhood in 
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his day. We learn from his description that the 
churches worshipped God during the first half of 
the second century, and observed the ordinances of 
His house, with the same becoming simplicity as in 
the Apostolic and primitive age of the Church. 

In this Apology, Justin thus describes the mode 
of church worship and the usages connected with 
it, as customaiy in the early part of this period : 
" On the day called Sunday, we all, botli those who 
dwell in the towns and those who live in the vil- 
lages, assemble together. — The Memoirs of the 
Apostles [the Gospels, it is most probable], and the 
writings of the Prophets [the prophetical Books of 
the Old Testament], are read as long as the time 
will permit. The reader having ended, the Presi- 
dent \^Proestos'\, makes an ajiplication, in an ad- 
dress, and exhorts to an imitation of these excel- 
lent examples. — Then, we all rise up together, and 
pour forth united prayers. — When we have finished 
the prayers, bread, as I have already said, and wine 
and water are brought forward ; and the President, 
in like manner, oifers prayers and thanksgivings, 
according to his ability ; and the people respond, 
saying, Amen. A distribution and participation of 
what has been blessed thereupon take place to each 
one present ; and to those who are absent, it is sent 
by the Deacons. 

" Those who are prosperous and willing, give 
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what they choose, each according to his own plea- 
sure. What is collected is deposited with the 
President ; and he carefully relieves the orphans 
and widows, and those who, from sickness or other 
causes, are in want ; and also those who are in 
prison, and the strangers resident with us, and, in 
short, all who have need of help. 

" We make Sunday the day of our assembling 
together in common, because the first day (of the 
week) is that on which God, having changed dark- 
ness and chaos, made the world ; and because on 
the same day Jesus Christ, our Saviour, arose from 
the dead." — Such is the account given by Justin. 

The elements of the Lord's Supper, and the 
materials for the Agape (or, love-feast), — which, as 
is known from other testimony, was still held in 
many places, as had been the case in the Apostolic 
age, in connection with the Eucharist, though it is 
not mentioned in the account of Justin, and may, 
as early as this, have fallen into disuse in the con- 
gregations immediately under his eye, — were taken 
from the voluntary offerings brought by the 
members of the church. The remainder of these 
offerings, — which, as early as the time of Justin, 
were considered oblations sacred to God, and were 
compared with the Old Testament sacrifices and 
first-fruits, — served for the maintenance of the 
clergy and of the poor ; for whom additional pro- 
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vision was made, when necessary, by monthly con- 
tributions. 

In another part of the Apology which has been 
quoted from, Justin, in detailing the ceremonies 
practised on the reception of new members into the 
Christian community, mentions the Lord's Supper 
as the final rite connected with the ceremony of in- 
itiation. He takes occasion, therefore, to describe 
the mode of its administration. 

" Then", he proceeds, — that is, after the prayers 
offered in behalf of those who have been baptized 
into the communion of the Church, — " there are 
placed before the President bread and a cup of 
water and wine ; and he taking them offers praise 
and glory to the Father of all things, through the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit ; and 
gives thanks at great length, because we are ac- 
counted worthy of these things at His hands. 
When he has ended the prayers and the thanks- 
giving, all the people present respond, Amen. 

After the President has given thanks, and 

all Ihe people have uttered the response, those 
whom we call Deacons distribute to each one of 
those present, that each ]nay partake of the bread, 
and wine, and water, which have been blessed ; 
and llioy carry (a portion) to those not present. 
This food is culled by us the luicJiarit:f [because it 
liad been hfcssed] ; which it is unlawful for any one 
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to partake of, unless he believes the things taught 
by US to be true [that is, is a professed believer in 
Christ], and has been cleansed with the washing for 
the remission of sins in regeneration [that is, has 
been baptized], and lives according to what Christ 
has taught." 

The terms of Church Communion are here ex- 
pressly laid down by Justin. No one could partake 
of the Lord's Supper, unless he was a believer in 
Christ, had been baptized, and led a moral life in 
accordance with the precepts of the Saviour. And 
this is precisely the doctrine of the Baptists of the 
present day ; and it has been the doctrine of all 
consistent Baptists in every period of Christianity. 

Chevalier Bunsen, in the third volume of his late 
work, (p. 184) on " Hippolytus and his Age", — in 
which he treats of the Education, Baptism, and 
Worship of the Church during the latter part of 
the second and first half of the third century ; and 
in which he proves incontestably, from the written 
documents of this period, that, as far as regards the 
Act of Baptism, and as regards its Subjects, the 
usages of the Church were still essentially the same 
at this time as in the latter half of the first century, 
and, consequently, the same as those of the Bap- 
tists of the present time, — thus testifies, on the 
ground of ancient usage and of logical consistency, 
to the propriety of restricting, as did the ancient 
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Christians, cliurcli communion to baptized believers. 
"Nothing", he says, "can be more natural; for 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper was the solemn 
act of believers ; and implied reception into the 
Christian community, of which it was intended to 
be the sacred symbol. No one can take part in the 
solemn ceremony of a close society, except one who 
has been received into it. To have allowed it, 
would have been a contradiction in terms." 

This work of Bunsen's is based on a recently discovered 
(1842) Treatise of Hippolytus, — a pupil of Irenseus, — on 
" Heresies", composed about 225 a. d. ; and upon genuine an- 
cient Canons, Constitutions, and church Liturgies, composed 
before the time of Hippolytus. JIaking use of these sources 
of information, Mr. Bunsen, — who is a scholar of eminence, 
and has been, for many years, the Prussian Ambassador at the 
British Court, — has drawn up, and presented to the world, — 
in three volumes in English, and one in German, — an account 
of the usages and doctrines of the Church in the beginning of 
the third century after Christ. 

The conclusions at which he arrives respecting Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, as practised at this time in the Church, and 
respecting the relation between these ordinances, as then ex- 
isting, correspond almost wholly with the views held by the 
Baptists Of course, he makes immersion alone b.aptism-, 
and though himself a P:edo-baptist and an advocate of Pasdo- 
baptism, he declares that the ordinance was jjere;- administered 
to infants, during the century succeeding the at^e of the 
Apostles. He traces the origin of infant baptism, — how iustly 
we shall see hereafter, — to the baptism of children (not 
infants) as practised at an early period, certainly as earlv as 
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the time of TertulUan (t220), in the church of Alexandria, in 
Egypt. 

The work of Ilippolytus was first published in 1851 ; at 
which time it was thought to be the long-lost treatise of 
Origen (t254) on the " Heresies''. It now turns out to have 
been written by Ilippolytus, bishop of Portus, in ItalJ^ 

Besides the Old Testament, — particularly the 
Prophetic Books, — there were read quite generally 
in the churches, early in this period, the Gospels, 
and the genuine Aj)ostolic writings ; and, in some 
congregations, other writings besides, not Ajjostolic. 
As the churches had now come into close connection, 
and as it became necessary, on the death of the 
Apostles, to have some authoritative standard of 
faith and practice, in order to prevent heresy and 
schism, the churches early communicated to each 
other the genuine writings of the Apostles. Thus 
there soon began to be formed, in two parts (the 
Gospels, and the Apostolic Epistles), the canon of 
the New Testament Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment Canon had long before been completed. — By 
the middle of the second century, " most of the 
books composing the New Testament", Mosheim 
remarks, " were in every Christian church through- 
out the known world ; and they were read, and 
were regarded as the divine rule of faith and piac- 
tice." These books, however, did not exist quite as 
early as this in a collected form. 
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No collection of the New Testament writings 
seems to have been made by any of the Apostles 
themselves ; not even by John, as an unreliable 
ecclesiastical tradition, of late origin, would have us 
believe. The forniation of the New Testament 
Canon, as we now possess it, was a gradual process. 
Ignatius speaks of the " Gospel" and the 
" Epistles" ; and Irena3us makes mention of the 
same. Clement of Alexandria frequently refers to 
the "Gospels" and the "Apostolic Discourses"; 
and TertuUian speaks as if the Canon were com- 
plete in his time. AYe are justified, therefore, in 
inferring that the New Testament Scriptures exist- 
ed in a collected form, and were generally known 
and possessed in this collected form in the principal 
churches, at least as early as the middle of the third 
century. 

The books admitted into the Canon were the 
same as those now generally received ; for the 
writings belonging to it, as enumerated by Origen 
and by Eusebius, ar?, with one or two apparent ex- 
ceptions,* the same as those now contained in the 
New Testament. Of ten ancient catalogues of the 
New Testament Scriptures slill extant, six agree 



♦ Eusebius snys of tlie Epistles of James and Juilc, the 2J 
Epist.c of Teter, the lid anrl 3rd Epistles of John, and the Apoca- 
ly|is< that they w ere doubted by some, but received bij the 7iiajority. 
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precisely ■with our present Canon : of tlie vest, 
tJircc omit only the Apocalypse (Eevelation), and 
the fourth omits the Apocalypse and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

The writings contained in the Xew Testament are 1.) the four 
Gospels ; 2.) the Acts ; 3.) the fourteen TauUne Epistles ; 4.) 
the seven Catholic Epistles (called " Catholic", most probably, 
from the encyclical character of the five longest) ; and 5.) the 
Apocalypse. 

1. — 0( these writings, the Pauline Epistles are the New 
Testament books whose composition was first commenced ; 
and they were the earliest in use in the churches. The oldest 
among them, the 1st Epistle to the Thessalonians, was com- 
posed in 52 or 53 a. d., some twenty years after the crucifixion 
of our Lord. The latest of these writings is the 2d Epistle to 
Timothy, composed, most probably, during a second imprison- 
ment of Paul in Rome. 

2. — Of the Cospels, Matthew's was, doubtless, the earliest; 
it having been written, most probably, a few yeai'S before the 
destruction of Jerus.ilem. Irena^us dates its composition at 
tlio time Peter and Paul were in Rome (between G-t and 07 a. 
d). The Gospel of John was the last composed ; having been 
ivritten. most likely, in Ephesus (some say. Patmos), some- 
where between the j-ear 70 and the latter part of the first 
century.— "Acts'' was written, most likeh", about 64, a. d. 

3. — Of the Catholic Epistles, that of James (probably, 
James, "the brother of the Lord"'), and the two of Peter, 
were the first written : the former, not long before James' 
'uartyrdom (0)9 a, d.); the latter, between 04 and 67 a. d. 
John's three Epistles were, it is well established, composed 
ifter bis Gospel. The Epistle of Jude (whether of Jude, the 
.\postlc, or of Jude, the Lord's brother, is doubtful, — if indeed 
the two were diflercnt persons) was written, n ">st likely, late 
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in the century, after the destruction of Je'rus.ilem (perhaps, as 
late as 90 a. d.). 

4. — The Apocalypsf was composed, the weight of evidence 
goes to sliow, somewhere between G~ and 09 a. d., perhaps on 
the isle of Patmos. 

The New Testament Canou included only sueli 
books as, according to tlie judgment of the Apos- 
tolic churches, had proceeded either from an 
Ajiostle, or from one writing under apostolic direc- 
tion, or with heavenly wisdom, — only such hooks, in 
fine, as were accounted hj them to he divinely in- 
spired. Not a few writings (Gospels, as well as 
Epistles) Avhicli wore held in honor, and statedly 
read, at this period, in some churches, were, in con- 
sequence of not meeting the necessary requirement, 
excluded from the canon of inspiration. 

The number of spurious Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypses, 
in existence during this period, was greater than the number 
of genuine canonical New Testament Scripturct;. Some of 
them were even read in the churches ; but not so generally as 
the true Apostolic writings and certain genuine, but uninspired, 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers. As the settlement of the 
Canon took place, however, these spurious productions de- 
clined in authority, and fell gradually into disuse. Manv of 
these forgeries are still in existence ; but the majority are lost. 
.Some of those wliich arc extant, are not without historical im- 
portance to the New Testament intei-preter. and, especially, to 
the ecclesiastical lii^lorinuraplicr. 

By means of this New Tcsf anient collection, sup- 
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plemented by Apostolic tradition, the " Kule of 
Faith" (Begula Fidei) of the Church Catholic was 
sought to he defined and established, in opposition 
to all heresy and error; but especially in opposition 
to " the bold speculation of the Gnostics, which 
sought to lay an entirely foreign basis under Chris- 
tianity". This " Kule of Faith" was, as TertuUiau 
describes it, " all that doctrine which the churches 
have received from the Apostles, the Apostles from 
Christ, Christ from God", — " that complex no- 
tion of doctrine", as Gieseler says, " which could 
be shown, as well in the consciousness of all Chris- 
tian communities, as also in the Apostolic writings, 
to be an essential basis of Christianity, and which 
must remain untouched by, 'and be necessarily laid 
at the foundation of, every speculation". 

Apostolic Tradition, therefore, as preserved by 
the churches of Apostolic foundation, was highly 
esteemed as a source of Christian truth ; but it 
was not yet, as in later times, deemed of eq[ual im- 
portance and authority with the written records 
which had been left behind by the Apostles. It 
was often appealed to by the Christian Fathers in 
their controversies with those whom they considered 
heretics ; and was thought by them, in cases where 
the Apostolic writings were not sufficiently plain, 
to be the true test and criterion of Apostolic doc- 
trine and practice The only Apostolic Tradition, 
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however, wliich they deemed truly genuine and 
worthy of universal reception, was that which had 
been preserved in all t"ae Apostolic churches in 
every part of the world, — such as was common to 
all Christian, but especially Apostolic, communi- 
ties. 

Irenasns speaks several times in favor of Apostolic Tradi- 
tion ; evidently regarding it as a kind of supplement to the 
New Testament Scriptures. He recommends an appeal, in 
doubtful, or disputed, cases, to the consciousness of the most 
ancient churches of apostolic foundation ; and asks, whether, 
had the Apostles left no writings, it would not have been in- 
cumbent on Christians "to follow the order of the traditions 
which they delivered to those unto whom they committed the 
churches". — Clement of Alexandria thinks that it would be 
highly improper for any one " to go beyond the Rule of Faith 
handed down traditionally by the Church"' ; and that every 
one ought to receive the doctrines and ordinances as held by 
those " who ai-e already in possession of the truth". — Origen 
says, " Let that ecclesiastical doctrine be preserved which has 
been delivered, through the order of succession, by the Apos- 
tles, and remains in the churches even to the present time : 
that alone is to be believed truth, which disagrees in no respect 
from ecclesiastical and apostolic tradition." 

Set times of fasting and prayer, — which were held 
by preference on Wednesdays and Fridaj's, — were 
now more generally observed ; but all was left, in 
these respects, to the free choice of the individual, 
nothing being imposed by the authority of the Chris- 
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tian community. — The TAssion-time of Jesus was 
quite generally observed as a season of fasting. — 
Celibacy began now to be overvalued ; and a certain 
kind of asceticism was practised by some Christians, 
" but all forced and artificial asceticism was disap- 
proved". 

Public sinners were excluded from the Ohurcli 
and its privileges ; and restoration could be secur- 
ed only by public repentance. Sometimes the term 
of repentance was much protracted ; and, in the 
churches of Africa, where the more rigorous princi- 
ples of Montanism prevailed, those who had been 
guilty of incontinence, murder, or idolatry, were 
sometimes sentenced to perpetual exclusion. 

Those who suffered martyrdom were highly hon- 
ored ; yearly festivals being in some places held in 
remembrance of their death. The Confessors, or 
those who stood firm in their Christian belief and 
integrity amid persecution, had many privileges 
conferred on them ; and were held, as long as they 
lived, in high estimation by the churches. — Here 
were germs productive of many a futrre evil. 
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§5. BAPTISM AND ITS ATTENDANT USAGES. 

Baptism still Immersion ; ivith Occasional Instances of Affusion at the very 
End-of the Period — Justin Martyr's Description of the Administra- 
tion of the Rite — Prerequisites to the Reception of the Ordinance — 
Previous Confession of Paith — Stated Times of Administering Baptism 
to Candidates — The Administrators — New Rites and Usages connected 
with the Performance of the Ceremony — Notice of them by Tertullian 
— Baptism administered by "Trine Immersion'' — Significance of 
" Cheirothesia", or Laying on of Hands, as connected with the Ordi- 
nance- 
Baptism, tlae initiatory ordinance of tlie Churcli, 
continued, during this whole period, uncorrupted 
in its outward form ; for it was still, if we except 
occasional instances of affusion (j}Ourin(/), — which, 
however, was not considered baptism, but only a 
substitute for that rite, — -administered to sick per- 
sons supposed to be at the point of death, a total 
immersion of the candidate in water. The subjects 
to whom the ordinance was administered, were, also, 
only such as exercised a personal faith in Christ ; 
until towards the close of the period, when we find 
the ceremony, — at least in those churches of Africa 
which were under the influence either of Alexandria 
or of Carthage, — performed upon children at an age 
when they were yet incapable of intelligent belief. 
Justin Martyr, in the Apology already quoted 
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from, describes the regular and usual manner in 
which the rite of Baptism was administered to can- 
didates, and the mode of their subsequent recej^tion 
into a congregation of believers, as practised in the 
middle of the second century. " As many as are 
persuaded and believe," he says, " that the things 
taught and related by us are true, and profess to be 
able thus to live, are taught to pray and ask of God, 
with fasting, the forgiveness of former sins ; we pray- 
ing and ■'■■•xsting together with them. Afterwards, 
they are conducted by us (to a place) where there is 
water ; and are regenerated [baptized] in the same 
manner of regeneration as ourselves were ; for they 
then perform the ablution in water, in the name of 
the Lord God and Father of all, and of our Saviour 

Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost And this 

washing is called illuminaiion; because they who 
have learned these things [namely, the import and 

reasons of baptism], are illuminated in mind And 

after thus washing the convinced and consenting 
person, we conduct him to where the brethren, as 
we call them, are assembled ; and there offer our 
united supplications, with earnestness, both for our- 
selves and for the enlightened person, and for all 
others everywhere ; that we may conduct ourselves 
as becomes those who have received the truth, and 
by our deeds prove ourselves good citizens, and ob- 
servers of what is commanded us ; so that we may 
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be saved with an eternal salvation. And, on ending- 
our jDiayers, we salute each other with a kiss." — 
After this fulluwcd the administration of the Lord's 
Supper as already described. 

This description of Justin's shows that the cere- 
mony of Baptism was, in the ordinary cases of its 
administration, in places where Christian congrega- 
tions had been already formally organized, preceded 
by instruction, and by fasting and prayer, on the 
part of the candidate. — The baptismal Confession of 
faith, which seems, even in the days of the Apostles 
to have been required from the candidate at the 
water's edge, just previous to his immersion, had 
now become amplified ; the recipient of the ordi- 
nance, as TertuUian says, '"' responding somewhat 
more at length than the Lord has prescribed in the 
Gospel", This Confession, originally quite simple, 
and expressive merely of flrith in Christ Jesus as 
the Messiah, was now enlarged, as the wants of the 
time seemed to require, and included, in a brief 
form, — in opposition to Jews, heathen, and heretics, 
— the essenlials of Christianity in which all the 
apostolic churches were agreed. The Confession, 
which was called Syiiibolum, was in fact a Creed, 
shorter or longer as the occasion demanded ; and 
was made by the .^:uididate in response to separate 
interrognlories ])ul to him bv the baptismal admin- 
istrator. 
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Baptism began now to be administered, where 
regular congregations were already established, at 
stated periods ; in some churches, twice a year, at 
Easter and at Whitsuntide (at the time of the Pass- 
over, and that of Pentecost). It was now, for the 
most part, particularly towards the close of the 
period, administered only to catecliumens, or those 
who had passed through a long preparatory jDrocess 
of instruction in the truths of Christianity. — When, 
at the end of this period, the belief began to be 
entertained, that BajDtism was of itself " a full and 
absolute expiation of sin", and that the soul of him 
who received the rite " was instantly restored to its 
original purity and entitled to the promise of eter- 
nal salvation", some catechumens preferred to delay 
the reception of the ordinance ; judging it " impru- 
dent to precipitate a salutary rite, which could not 
be repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privi- 
lege, which could never be recovered". Thus, no 
doubt, originated clinic affusion, — performed upon 
persons lying at i,he ^Joint of death, who had put ofi' 
the reception of the ordinance until the closing pe- 
riod of their lives, on account of its sup)posed efficacy 
in cleansing away all the stains of previous guilt, 
whether inherited or personal. 

The baptismal ceremony was usually performed 
by the bishop, or by the presbyters or deacons of the 
Ohurch acting under his authority. In the latter 
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part of this age, when it had become the practice 
to consider the ordinances of the Church as in some 
sense mysteries, none were allowed even to witness 
the a/^lministration of the rite except those who had 
themselves been baptized. " The candidates", to 
use the words of Mosheim, when speaking of the 
second century, " were immersed wholly in water, 
with invocation of the sacred Trinity, according to 
the Saviour's precept ; after they had repeated the 
Greed (Symiolum), and had renounced all their 
sins and transgressions, especially the devil and his 
2)omp." 

By the close of the second century, the ceremony 
of Baptism was thought to comprise four spiritual 
elements : instruction, examination, the vow, and the 
initiation (the immersion) ; and, in consequencp, 
several new usages, — as trine immersion, anointing 
(cJirisiii), signing of the cross, etc., — had become 
connected with the administration of the ordinance ; 
some of which marred its simplicity, though they 
nullified in no way its essential character and va- 
lidity. AVhat these usages were, may be gathered 
from the brief accounts of the administration of 
Baptism given by TerLulliau in his treatise " On 
the Soldier's Crown" (Dc Corona Militls), and in 
his work " On Baptism" {DeBajiiismo) : "Being 
about to approach the water, both there, and also 
ir the Church a short time before, we testify, under 
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the hand of the president, that we renounce the 
devil, his pomp, and his angels. Then we are im- 
mersed three times ; having responded somewhat 
more at length than the Lord has determined in the 
Grospol. Then we taste of a mixture of milk and 
honey, administered (by the bishop) ; and from that 
day we abstain, during a whole week, from our daily 
bath" {Cor. Mil. c. 3).—" Having gone forth, there- 
upon, out of the bath (of baptism), we are anointed 
with the holy unction, in conformity with the ancient 
ceremony, according to which priests were accustom- 
ed to be anointed to their office with oil from a flask. 
Then the hand (of the bishop) is imposed (upon us), 
asking, by means of the benediction, and inviting 
the Holy Spirit" {Bapt. c. 7, 8). 

Trine Immersion, which consists of three dis- 
tinct immersions, — one in the name of the Father, 
one in that of the Son, and one in that of the Holy 
Spirit, — performed upon the candidate in the one 
act of baptism, was now, and from this time forth, 
generally practised in the churches both of the 
West and of the East. 

TertuUian, in his treatise " Against Praxeas" {Contra 
Praxcam), assigns to Trine Immersion an apostolic origin. 
'• Christ", he says (c. 26), " appointed baptism to be adminis- 
tered not in the name of one, but three, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Therefore, we are dipped {tinguim:ir) not once, 
but thrice, unto every jerson (gf the Trinity) at t'le mention 
of each name." 
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This form of administering baptism, — vrhich, whether apos- 
toho or not, is, doubtless, allowable even now in practice, — 
was rigidly adhered to in the ancient Church at the end of 
this age, and during subsequent periods ; until, in the seventh 
century, it was superseded in the churches of the "West, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of Gregory the Great (t604) and 
with the decree of the fourth Council of Toledo (about 633) 
by a single immersion. In the churches of the East, the prac- 
tice still continued ; and, in common with other baptismal 
usages which arose at this period, has been preserved to this 
day in the so-called Greek Church, and among the Xestorians 
and othiCr Christian sects of the East. 

The laying on of hands {ckeirothesia) performed 
even in apostolic days upon the recipient of the bap- 
tismal rite, had engrafted upon it, by the end of 
this period, a new significance. Through it as a 
medium, the Holy Spirit, it was thought, Mas spe- 
cially conferred upon the baptized believer. With- 
out it, therefore, the baptismal rite was supposed to 
be incomplete. To confer it became, in the churches 
of the West, the bishop's prerogative. Therefore, 
though the ceremony of baptism could be, and often 
was, performed by the presbyters or deacons of a 
church, the bishop alone, it was supposed in the 
West, could, by means of conjirmaiion, as it was 
E-fterwards called, render the rite efficacious and 
complete. Baptism, consequently, except wben ad- 
ministered by the bishop himself, became in the 
West a distinct act from confirmation, separated 
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from it sometimes by a wide interval of time ; and 
required the subsequent imposition of the hands of 
the bishop to make it perfect. — In the churches of 
the East, however, in which not the bishop only but 
also the baptizing presbyters could, and did, perform 
the ceremony of the laying on hands, baptism and 
cJieirothesia were not separated ; but were perform- 
ed upon the recipient at one and the same time. 
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Introduction, at the very close of the Period, of " Clinic" Affusion as Bap- 
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in case of the Non-Kecovery of the Recipient — The Rite only Excep- 
tional ; and not performed upon all " Clinics" — Even the " Bed-ridden 
Sick" Im m ersed — Affusion as Baptism administered as at Exception 
for Ten Centuries — The " Greek Church" always the Advocate of Im- 
mersion — " Sprinkling" a Bar to its Union vrith the Roman Catholic 
Church — Brief Account of the Spread of Affusion as Baptism in the 
Western World. 

At the veiy close of this period, a new rite was 
introduced, in the West, as a substitute in certain 
cases for Baptism. This was what is usually, but 
not very correctly, called " Clinic Baptism" ; and 
was the ceremonial affusion (j^oicring upon) of per- 
sons lying at the point of death. Baptism was at 
this time usually administered to adults only after 
a long preparatory course of instruction ; and as 
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these cafcchumi'ns, — who, as has been nntiee.l, some- 
times voluntarily deferred their reception of the ordi- 
nance on aeeonnt of its supposed eflicaey,— were 
sometimes taken ill, and threatenud with death, 
during the term of their preparation, tlie ceremony 
of Baptism, — which had now come to be generally 
considered essential to salvation, because it was 
thought to be accompanied by, if not actually to 
effect in and of itself, the remission of all past sins, — 
could not be performed upion them, in their condi- 
tion of illness, without danger of hastening their dis- 
solution. Affusion, therefore, was substituted in its 
place ; and this, under the circumstances, on account 
of the " pressing necessity" of the case, was consid- 
ered valid baptism. 

The first instance of the kind mentioned in eccle- 
siastical history is that of Novatian, a presbyter of 
Eome, who, not long previous to the year 251, when 
supposed to be in danger of death, was jiofuscd 
(i. e. iDOured upon, pericidheis) as he lay on Ids 
couch. But, after Novatian's recovery, this substi- 
tution was not looked upon as valid ; for Cornelius, 
the bishop of Komo in 251, — at which time Novatian 
was elected bishop in opposition to him by a party 
opposed to Cornelius, — expresses a doubt, in a let- 
ter iif his, as to whether be had really reeeiseil the 
rite of baptism ; and his previous urdiuation as a 
presl)yler had, aeeordin-- In li'jusebius (-j-.'UO), beei) 
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" opposed by all the clergy and many of the laity, as 
unlawful, because ot his clinic perfusion." 

The case of Xovatian is narrated by Cornelius in a letter to 
Fabius, bishop of Antioch ; -(vhich is quoted by Eusebius in 
his Church History (bk. 6, c. 43). Cornelius says: "Being 
supposed at the point of death, having been perfused [ CTpi^Oer; 
(pericuiheis), literally poured around; not sprinkled, as most 
translators of this passage in Eusebius have rendered] on the 
bed itself on which he Tvas tying, he received (regeneration) ; 
if indeed it be right to say that such an one [that is, one so 
perfused, and not immersed] received it." 

Such a clinic affusion, therefore, was considered 
valid, strictly speaking, only in case the recipient 
did not recover from his iUness ; for, as we learn 
from this example of Novatian's, no one who had 
been perfused, instead of being immersed, could re- 
ceive clerical ordination ; and, subsequently, the 
Council of Neo-Cassarea (held in 315) expressly 
forbade, by its twelfth canon, that clinics should be 
" promoted to the rank of the presbytei-y". 

Even clinics, however, were not always perfused. 
They were so treated only in cases of necessity ; 
" whc-3, for example", — as Dr. F. Brenner, a learned 
Roman Catholic historian who wrote early in the 
present century (1818) remarks, in lus History of 
the Administration of Baptism (p. 15), — " no suita- 
ble place for immersion is (was) at hand, or when 
the candidate is (was) afflicted with a very severe 
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sickness, rendering immersion impossible ; hut 
otherwise even bed-ridden sick 2^0'sons are (ivere) 
immersed." 

H. Valesius, who edited Eusebius in the middle of the 17th 
century, remarks on the narrative respecting Novatian's per- 
fusion, that '• Rufinus [of Aquileia, who translated the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Eusebius into Latin in the 4th century] 
rightly renders the Greek word nefiix^'^'^': (pcricutheis) by 
perfused (perfusiis) ; for clinics, when they could not be im- 
mersed by the priest, were only perfused with water." — "Such 
baptism," the learned Editor continues, " was held to be want- 
ing in solemnity', and imperfect ; because it seemed to be re- 
ceived not voluntarily, but through fear of death, by persons 
delirious and destitute of perception. Since, moreover, bap- 
tism properly signifies immersion, a perfusion of this kind covld 
scarcely be called baptism^ 

Thus was introduced in the "West, for reasons 
which seemed good to some at that time, — but 
which, in truth, are wholly insufficient, — the prac- 
tice of affusion (powrmf/), — and, some centuries 
subsequently, aspersion, or sprinMing, — as a sub- 
stitute, in certain cases, for the original and apos- 
tolic immersion.- — Those persons, however, who had 
received only clinic affusion, were not, at this time, 
regarded as truly baptized ; for the very name 
" clinics" (coiicJi-mcii) was given them, as we learn 
from Cyprian, by way of reproach, instead of the 
honor'-'ble appellation of " Christians". — Nothing 
but a total inmiersion of the body in water was re- 
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garded, in this ag;e, as Baptism ; and, in all tlio 
anci'Mit Ohuvch, the only persons who did not thus 
dip the whole body, were the Eunomians, a branch 
of the Arians, who, according to the testimony of 
Thcodoret (t457), immersed, for peculiar reasons, 
only the iipper part of the body as far as the 
breast. 

The cases in which clinic affusion, or clinic 
sprinkling, was admmistered, continued, for at least 
ten centuries, to be exceptional ; for, even so late 
as the time of Thomas Aquinas (fl274), immersion 
was the more common practice ; and no ecclesiasti- 
cal authority before the Council of Eavenna (1311) 
ventured to declare, as it did, " dipping or sprink- 
ling indifferent". — " For thirteen hundred years", 
Brenner asserts (p. 306), " Baptism was generally 
and ordinarily an immersion of the person under 
water, and only in extraordinary cases a sprinkling 
or pouring with water : the latter [sprinkling or 
pouring], as a mode of baptism, was, moreover, 
called in question, aye, even forbidden". — This as- 
sertion is contirmed by the voice of ancient ecclesi- 
astical history ; and its truth is now generally ad- 
mitted by all unpirejudiced Pwdo-baptist church 
historiographers. 

Christians of the East have never admitted the 
validity of perfusion and sprinkling as baptism. In 
ridicule oi their brethren of the "West, thev call 
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tliem " sprinkled Christians". They have always 
practised immersion ; and wQl allow nothing else to 
be the Christiar: ordinance. The subjoined testi- 
mony of Alex, de Stourdza, a distinguished member 
of the Greek Church, given in a volume published 
early in this century (1816), which is written in 
French, and entitled " Considerations on the Doc- 
trine and Spirit of the Orthodox [Greek] Church" 
is conclusive on this point. 

" Tbe distinctiye character of the institution of baptism, 
then, is immersion, ffitinafid (haptisma) ; -^yhich cannot be 
omitted without destroying the mysterious meaning of the 
sacrament, and without contradicting, at tlie same time, the 
etymological signification of the word which serves to desig- 
nate it. — The Western [Romish] Church, therefore, has de- 
parted from the imitation of Jesus Christ : she has caused all 
the sublimity of the external sign to disappear: in short, she 
is guilty of an abuse of words and of ideas in practising bap- 
tism by aspersion, the mere announcement of which is a 
laughable contradiction. In point of fact, the verb Sairnr^ 
{baptizo), — immergo, — has only one signification. Literally 
and alwaj'S, it means to plunge. Baptism and immersion, 
therefore, are identical ; and to speak of baptism by aspersion, 
is tbe same as if one should say immersion by aspersion'' (p. 
87). 

Some centuries after the separation of the West- 
ern from the Oriental Church, — which tock place in 
the middle of the 9th century, — an eftbrt was made 
to re-unite til j two at the papal session of Florence, 
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in the year 1439. The Koman pontiff, Eugene 
IV., made use of rewards, threats, and jjromises, to 
bring the Greeks to his teims of accommodation ; 
but in vain. Mark of Ephesus opposed the union ; 
maintaining its impossihihty, both before the 
Council and in an encyclical letter addressed to the 
bishops and churches of the Greeks, on the ground, 
among other reasons, that the baptism of the Latins 
was entirely different from that of the Greeks. And 
so, as we have seen, do the Greeks contend at the 
present day ; still rejecting as invalid the asper- 
sions and affusions practised by the Latins in all 
their churches hut that of Milan. 

France, according to the Ptedo-baptist WaU. 
(History of Infant Baptism, pt. 2, ch. 9), " seems 
to have been the first country in the world where 
baptism by affusion was used ordinarily to persons 
in health, and in the public way of administering 
it". From France, where in 1160 " it was becom- 
ing an ordinary practice'', sprinJdmg appears to 
have been introduced into Scotland ; where, how^- 
ever, it was never practised in ordinary cases till 
after the Eeformation. In Italj^, Spain, and Ger- 
many, it made little progress before the 14th cen- 
tury. From Scotland, and from Switzerland (by 
means of the Calvinists) and Germany, sprinkling 
made its way, in turn, into England, in the reign of 
Elizalv?th ; but, though pTactised quite generally^ 
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it was not j^ct, in the ensuing reigns of James and 
Charles I., authorized by the rubric of the Estab- 
lishe Church. To the Assembly of Presbyterian 
Divines, met at Westminster in 1643, is due the 
honor of having first, in England, publicly and 
solemnly " reformed, the font into a hasin". 

The Council of Ravenna was the first ecclesiastical authority, 
as has been stated, which ventured to declare '• dipping or 
sprinkling indifferent". — Pope Stephen II., while an exile in 
France, having been driven from Rome in 753. is said indeed to 
have decided, to an application of the monks of Cressy in 
Brittany, that " in case of necessity, occasioned by the illness 
of an infant, it was lawful to baptize it by pouring water on 
its head out of the hand or from a cup". The authenticity of 
Als account, however, is strenuously denied by some Catho- 
lics ; and upon grounds apparently sufficient. If Stephen did 
so decide, he allowed pouring, we perceive, " onlj' in case of im- 
minent danger". 

§7. NEW SUBJECTS OP THE BAPTISMAL RITE. 

Rise of the Baptism of Children in North Africa (Carthage and Alexan- 
dria) as a Consequence of the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration — 
Baptism of Children first Mentioned by Tortullian, as an Opponent of 
the Practice — The Hite mentioned bv Orijiea — These Children not In- 
fants — jMisundcrstanding of Christ's "Words, " Suffer the [Little] Chil- 
dren, etc". — Explanation of tlicir Rc;il Meaning — Testimony of the 
Alexandrian Church Text Book — Infant Baptism, properly so called, 
first Mentioned by Cypiiin — Samlioned at Carthage in 252 a. d.-;— 
The Practice known yet only in North ,Vfrica — Its Progress in other 
Countries, Plow — Not generally Estiiblishod even in tho Beginning of 
the Fifth Century 

The bt'bel" that Baptism is a saving ordinance. 
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on the ground that it washes away all sins which 
have been previously committed by its recipient, — 
that is, all personal transgressions, — was almost 
universal in the Church during the greater part of 
this period ; but it was not until towards tlie close 
of it, that there was superadded to this doctrine, in 
some of the African churches, the dogma that bap- 
tism also cleanses from original or inherited sin. 
The first patristic writings in which this doctrine 
seems to be advocatted are those of the learned 
Origan, of the church in Alexandria, in the first 
half of the third century ; but the most ardent 
supporter of the dogma, during this period, was 
Cyprian (245 — 258), bishop of Carthage, in North 
Africa. From this erroneous view of the intent 
and efficacy of baptism there had originated, among 
the African churches, by the time of Origen (203 — 
254), a mischievous and corrupting application of 
the baptismal ordinance. This was the Baptism of 
Children ; and, by the time of Cyprian, the bap- 
tism even of unconscious Infants. 

The first mention in any ecclesiastical writer of 
the baptism of any other than a grown person, is 
found in the treatise of TertuUian " On Baptism" 
(c. 18), written about 200 a. d. He, first of all 
the Fathers, speaks of the baptism of children ; 
and he does so expressly to oppose the practice. 
" It is more advantageous", he says, " to postpone 
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baptism, according to the condition and disposition 
of each individual, as well as in reference to his 
age ; Lut especially so in the case of children 
{'parvuli). For where is the necessity of placing 
the sponsors in danger ; who may be prevented by 
death from performing their promises, or may be 
deceived by the breaking out of an evil disposition ? 
It is true our Lord said, ' Forbid them not to come 
unto me'. Let them come, then, when they arrive 
at the age of pubei'ty ; let them come when they 
begin to learn, and when they are taught to whom 
they are coming : let them come when they are able 
to know Christ They who attach to bap- 
tism its true importance, will fear over-haste rather 
than delay. Perfect faith is sure of salvation." 

In the time of Tertullian, then, the baptism of 
children was known in the church at Carthage. 
Somewhat later, Origen testifies to the existence of 
the practice in the church at Alexandria ; and as- 
serts expressly that children were baptized in ac- 
cordance witlr an apostolic tradition. But this as- 
sertion of an apostolic tradition .in favor of the 
ceremony, " can not, in this century", as Neander 
truthfully observes, " be considered of any great 
weight ; because men were at that time so much in- 
clined to deduce the ordinances which they thought 
of great importance, from the Apustles ; and, be- 
sides this, there were many partition walls between 
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this age and the apostolic, -which prevented a free 
insight into that period". 

The passage in which Origen hears this testimony 
to the baptism of children in his time, occurs in the 
fifth hook of his Commentary on Romans, according 
to the Latin translation of Rufinus (which was 
made about the year 400, and is known to contain 
additions to the original Greek of Origen); and the 
word there used is parvxdi, — a term which does not 
mean ivfants, as is generally assumed, but young 
growing children, " from about six to ten years 
old", such as those spoken of in the Gosp)els as 
brought to our Lord for his blessing. The same 
word, as has been seen, is used in the passage 
cited from TertuUian. It is found also in that 
memorable passage of Irenteus, occurring in his 
treatise " Against Heretics" (ii. c. 22. §4), which 
was once thought quite generally to refer to infant 
baptism ; and which is still supposed to have allu- 
sion to that rite by those among Psedo-baptist con- 
troversialists who have not examined the passage in 
the original. The passage, however, is now given 
up by the best informed among the Pajdo-baptists ; 
and is supposed by the best biblical critics not to 
refer to baptism in any sense, much less to the bap- 
tism of infants. Here in Irenasus, the term (par- 
vuli) is expressly contrasted with infantes (infants) 
and pueri (boys) in such a way that there can pos- 
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sibly be no mistake as to its meaning. " He came", 
IreDa3us saj's, speaking of Christ, " to save all per- 
sons by himself ; all, I say, who are regenerated 
[i. e. redeemed, not baptized] by him unto God, 
infants {infantes) , and children, {parvuU) and boys 
( pueri), and j'oung men, and old men. Therefore, 
be went through every age of life,'' etc. Irenaeus 
expresses here the beautiful idea that Jesus is the 
redeemer of man in every stage of his existence, 
from infancy to old age ; and that, in order to be- 
come such, he passed himself through every stage 
of human life. Baptism is alluded to in no manner 
whatever. 

TertuUian, consequently, is the first Christian 
writer who speaks of the baptism of cbildren ; and 
he, as well as Origcn, refers, unquestionably, to the 
baptism of young groioing children, and not to that 
of infants. 

If there bo any doubt of the correctness of the 
interpretation here given to these note.vorthy pas- 
sages in TertuUian and Origen, it will be set at rest 
by the exphcit testimony of the Church Text Book 
used in Alexandria in the time of Origen, himself 
an Alexandrian. From this Text Book may be 
learned what was considered apostolic tradition on 
this point in the church at Alexandria ; and what, 
therefore, must be the import of the expressions 
used by i'.s presbyter Origen. The word employed 
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by Origen {2Mrvuli) sliows that children, not in- 
fants, are meant ; and the representation of the 
Text Book proves that no other interpretation of 
his expressions is admissi-ble. " The Text Book", 
Bnnsen remarks in his work already quoted from, 
on Hippolytus, '' speaks of those who go doion with 
the other citechumcns into the baptismal bath, but 
are not yet in a state to make the proper responses ; 
in that case, the parents are bound to do it for them. 
Tins was undoubtedl}^ the aj)Ostolic practice to 
which Origen refers ; for it was to the church of 
Alexandria that he particularly belonged. — In this 
ordinance, the whole arrangement seems to be an 
exceptional one ; and so it is in Origen, for he 
says, ' the little ones also'. " 

In instituting Predo-baptism in this sense, that 
is, the baptism of young growing children,- — chil- 
dren not yet old enough to make " the proper re- 
sponses" to the baptismal Confession of Faith, — the 
church in Alexandria proceeded, doubtless, upon an 
incorrect understanding, or at least upon an unau- 
thorized application, of those well-known words of 
our Lord, " Suffer the [little] children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven " These words are expressly re- 
ferred to by Origen, when treating on this subject. 
And they are referred to also by Tertullian ; and 
evidently with the direct intention of refuting the 
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incorrect interpretation of tliem which was begin- 
ning to spread at the time when he wrote his work 
" On Baptism". 

A like misunderstanding of these words cf our 
Lord has prevailed in modern times. The Eeform- 
ers appealed to them in justification of infant bap- 
tism ; and they are even cited now-a-days to prove 
the validity of that ceremony. Among those who 
read only the English Scriptures, this misunder- 
standing is fostered by an erroneous rendering of the 
most important part of our Lord's expression. 

The narrative of the blessing of the children is 
given in the first three Gospels (Matt. 19 : IS- 
IS, Mark 10 : 13-16, Luke 18 : 15-17); and in 
two of them, Matthew and Luke, the English Ver- 
sion, omitting the Article, has, " Suffer little chil- 
dren", etc., instead of " Suffer the [little] children", 
etc. The Greek, in every place, has ta paidia 
(tu Tratdia), " tJw children". The omission of the 
Article in translating makes a very essential 
difference in the sense of the expression ; for it 
converts it from a specific direction, referring 
only to those particular children then presented to 
Christ, to a general precept applicable to all chil- 
dren.- The command of Jesus was, that those chil- 
dren whom his disciples were keeping away, should 
come to him ; and, when they had come, he gave 
them his blessing. He did not make them mem- 
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bers of liis visible Cliurch ; nor did he hint that 
they, or any other children, could in any way be- 
come such, before they were able to exercise an in- 
telligent faith in him as the promised Messiah. 

It is. morcovei", to be noted respecting our English rendering 
of these passages in the Gospels, that ru iratiia {ia paidia) 
does not mean " the little children". So to translate it, is to 
assume the point in dispute. The Greek TraMov (jMidion) 
means simply a child. Though the term is sometimes applied 
to a little child, or infant, usually', and properly, it designates 
a child bet\yeen the ages of from four to ten or twelve. And 
so it means iu the passages before us ; in all of which the Vul- 
gate renders -d iraidia by pai'vuli, a term quite distinct in sig- 
nification from the Latin infantes (infants). 

The Greek for infants, or babes, is usually /Jp'e'i/i;; (brephe) ; 
but even this word is sometimes applied to children that are 
not infants. Thus, Luke, in his narrative of this transaction, 
once uses the term (v. 15) in the same way as -atdia, — ren- 
dered in our Verston hy -^ infants" Here, however, the fact 
that Luke, in all other places in the passage, employs the word 
iraidia, as is done in every case in Matthew and Jlarlc, shows 
that children older than infants are meant ; just as, in 2 Tim. 
3 : 15, we read of Timothy, that ''from a child" (oTrd /3pf^ovr) 
he was " acquainted with the Scriptu7-es" ; where brephos 
(i3pe(po^) quite clearly does not mean a babe, or infant.* 



* The word brephos {l3p(ipo^) is applied in a number of places in 
the Greek Classics to children capable of intelligent action. The- 
ocritus (who flourished :;72 b. c.) iises it of a boy who was old 
enough to understand what his mother was saying about his fa- 
tlicr Jdyl 15,1. 14), Moschus (fl. 154 e. c.) applies it to the 
" runaway" Cupid (Idyl 1, 1. 11). Anacreon (fl. 559 e. c) does 
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The manner in which the Evangehsts narrate this transac- 
tion, proves, beyond question, that the children spoken of were 
not infants; but j'oung growing children, capable, not only of 
walking, buli of understanding speech. AH three of the Evan- 
gelists represent our Lord as saying " forbid them not to come^' 
[aStlp {e'.thein), Ipxcadai. (erchesthai)],— not, to be brought, 
which idea would have been expressed by 77poocvcx'9'ivai (pros- 
enecthenai), — evidently implying that the children could 
walk. And even more than this is said ; for Luke, — the very 
Evangelist who uses brephe {jlpcifiri) in one place, as we have 
seen, — says expressly, " Jesus called [TTpoaKa'/.tai'i/xenoc (proska- 
lesamenos), having called; showing that the children are ad- 
dressed in person] them unto him."* 

Infant Baptism, properly so called, is first men- 



the same, several times, in his Ode to Eros (Ode 4). See also 
Lucian, Toxaris, 26 ; and the Palatine Anthology, 7, 632. Other 
examples might be cited. For those licre given, the Author is 
indebted to the research of his friend, Geo. Wyndliam, Esq., of 
New Orleans, 

* The received Version, moreover, represents Mark as saying 
that our Lord " took them [the children] up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed them" (v. 16). IIow he could hold 
the children in his arms, and at the same time " put his hands 
upon them", is rather difficult to conceive. Jesus did not, in fact, 
take them up in his arms at all, but merely embraced, them. The 
Greek word here rendered " look up in his arms", iva-j Ka'Xiaufievoc: 
((?raan'/.'a/isamc;tos),ousht to be translated, both here aid in Mark 
9: 36, by having cm!/raccd, or when hehadcmhraccd, correspondent 
with the eoviplr.rvs es.vl and eomplcxans of the Vulgate. — Had our 
Lord taken the children up into his arms, we should have had some 
such expression a.s th'', Mt'iaro avrd el; tu( dyKu^.a; avTOv (cp. 
Luke 2 : 28). 
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tioned and defended by Cyprian of Carthage, in the 
middle of the third century ; he being " the first 
Father who", to use the words of an eminent Pasdo- 
baptist, "impelled by a fanatical enthusiasm, and 
assisted by a bad interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, estabhshed it as a principle." Cyprian, and 
some other African bishops, his contemporaries, 
" were the first", as Bunsen remarks, " who viewed 
baptism in the light of a washing away of the uni- 
versal sinfulness of human nature, and connected 
this idea with the ordinance of the Old Testament 
circumcision." Since they thought that original 
hereditary sin, just as much as actual personal trans- 
gression, was washed away, and remitted, in bap- 
tism, it was quite natural for them to advocate the 
administration of that ordinance, as they did, to 
new-bom and unconscious children. 

Thus originated in North Africa, Infant Baptism 
proper ; somewhere about the middle of the third 
century, one hundred and fifty years after the last 
Apostle had left the scene of his earthly labors. In 
the year 252, the new ceremony was sanctioned by 
a Council of sixty-six bishops in Carthage ;• Cypri- 
an being the leader and the directing spirit of the 
Council. 

Only in North Africa, however, in the churches 
under the influence of Carthage and its bishop, was 
this perv:rsion of the baptismal ordinance prac- 
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tised, at any time, during the whole period now 
under consideration. No mention is made of its 
being even known clsewliere ; not in Asia Minor ; 
not in Greece ; not in Rome, nor in any of the 
otlier churches of tlie West. 

The progress of the new rite from Africa, — 
where, from the first, it was, by a legitimate theo- 
retical inference, associated in practice with infant 
communion, — was- slow ; and it spread into other 
countries only by degrees. In theory, its necessity 
was, within something over a century, quite gener- 
ally allowed ; but, in practice, it became by no 
means general, even among "the orthodox", until 
after the time of Chrysostom (t407) and Augustine 
(f430). Many Christians, distinguished in Church 
or State, who lived in and about the fourth century, 
were not baptized until after they had reached the 
years of manhood. Among these were the ecclesi- 
astics Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen ; and the Emperors 
Constantino, Constantins, Valentinian, Gratian, and 
Theodosius. This shows that the rite was not yet, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, generally estab- 
lished, even among those who admitted its abstract 
necessity. The same fact is attested by baptismal 
rituals of the period, the language of which presup- 
poKcs that adults were the baptized ; by the canons 
of sever; 1 Councils ; and by the existence of dis- 
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courses of the Fathers addressed to persons defer- 
ring their baptism. 

The precise time of tlie general introduction and 
practice of Infant Baptism, can not be determined. 
It never, at any time, became universal. Baptists 
still li-'sd, and Baptist practices still existed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the Christian world. — To 
trace the history of these, shall be the object of 
future volumes of this " History of the Baptists, 
and of Baptist Principles and Practices". 



§8. " traces" of infant baptism in the fathers. 

The most Eminent Psedo-baptist Scholars find no Trace of Infant Baptism 
before the Time of Tertullian — Such a Rite not alluded to in the 
"Apostolic Fathers" — The " Apostolic Fathers", in this respect, all 
Baptists — The Single Passage from Justin Martyr Examined and In- 
terpreted — Justin knows only Adult Bt.ptism — The Single Passage 
from Irenajus Examined and Interpreted — Docs not countenance In- 
fant Baptism — Testimony of Dr. Chase, and of the German Clitics — 
TertuUian's Child Baptism not Infant Baptism — The Passages in Ori- 
gen Examine^ — Can not be cited in favor of Ptcdo-baptism — Origea 
knows only ths Baptism of Belierers — Dr. Chase's Examination of the 
Passages in Origen — Baptism of Infants first mentioned and defended 
by Cyprian — The Rite "utterly unknown in the Early Church"— The 
Primitive Church, for three Centuries, Baptist. 

It was remarked, in the previous section, that 
" the first mention in any ecclesiastical writer of the 
baptism of any other than a grown person, is found 
in the treatise of Tertullian on Baptism (c. 18)." 
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The leading critics and theologians of the present 
day, even among those who favor infimt baptism, 
concede that such a rite is not mentioned in any of 
the Fathers before Tertullian ; and very few Pa;do- 
baptists of any pretensions to scholarship, contend, 
in this age of biblical criticism, that such an ordin- 
ance is spoken of in any patristic writing anterior 
to the time of Irenasus. There are yet some Peedo- 
baptist authors in this country, however, and some 
in England, — men distinguished for zeal rather than 
for critical learning, — who, following the authority 
of Dr. William Wall, Avhose " History of Infant 
Baptism'' (published first in 1705) "has", to use 
the words of Prof. Ripley, " long been the storehouse 
of historical arguments for English and American 
advocates of infant baptism", assert, even now-a- 
days, that Pa)do-baj)tism is not only expressly men- 
tioned in Irenasus, and in Justin Martyr, but even 
alluded to in the writings of the "Apostolic Fathers''; 
and thus, as they think, they " trace back the cus- 
tom of baptizing infants to the age of the Apostles''. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, in order to correct 
this error, to call attention briefly to the passages 
of the Fathers in which, according to this opinion, 
infant baptism is either mentioned or implied. 

A short sketch of the Apostolic Fathers and of 
their writings, has been given already in another 
chapter of the present treatise. Not a single pas- 
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sage can be found in any of their extant productions 
which recognizes, or in any way alludes to, the bap- 
tism ot any others than those capable of exercising 
faith in Christ. All their writings, — which reach 
down to about 150 a. d., — are as free as the New 
Testament itself from allusion to any other than the 
normal baptism of believers. " The darkness of 
Egypt", it has been well said by Prof. Ripley, "was 
not more destitute of a cheering beam of light, than 
is the historical period embraced by the Apostolical 
Fathers destitute of evidence that infant baptism 
then existed.'' 

The instances in which Baptism is mentioned in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers have been carefully collected by Dr. Ripley, and 
ably exhibited by him in an Article in the Christian Review for 
Oct., 1851 (Vol. xvi. pp. 508-511). Their testimony is all on 
the side of the Baptists. — Barnabas, where he speaks of the 
Christian ordinance (Epist. §11), says: '• We descend into the 
water laden with sins ^id corruption, and ascend bearing fruit, 
having in the heart the fear [towards God] and in the spirit 
the hope towards Jesus ;" which, obviously, can be said of be- 
lievers alone. — HermaSji-a his Pastor (Shepherd), speaks several 
times of' baptism ; but alludes in no way to its being adminis- 
tered to infants. He is a firm believer in the necessity of the 
rite ; and thinks, extravagantly enough, that the Apostles, after 
their death, preached the Gospel, and baptized the worthies of 
the Old Testament, in the world of departed spirits. — Clement 
of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, does not allude to 
baptisTi at all. And yet he enjoins upon the brethren in Cor- 
vnth that they should give their children ■• instruction in Christ" 
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(§21. cp. Eph. 6 : 4). The second so-called Epistle of Clement 
— which, however, was not written by that Father, but by a 
much later hand, — speaks, in two or three places, of the ordi- 
nance ; but always in such a. way as to indicate a personal re- 
oognitign, on the part of the recipient, " of the duty and purpose 
to lead u, righteous life''. — Ignatius mentions baptism in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians (§18), in that to the Smyrneans (§§1, 8), 
and in that to Polycarp (§G); but, in every instance, in such a 
manner that the idea of infant baptism is manifestly altogether 
excluded. — Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, makes 
no allusion at all to the Christian ordinance. 

Passing out of the age of the "Fathers Apostolic", 
we come to that of the earlier Church Fathers, which 
extends from ahout 150 a. d. to the death of Origen, 
254 A. D. It has already been seen how far any of 
these Fathers allow the baptism of others besides 
believers. They do not, in fact, recognize any other 
baptism at all. It is necessary, however, to exam- 
ine the representations of four among them a little 
more in detail. These four are Justin Martyr, Ire- 
najus, Tertullian, and Origen ; each of whom has 
been quoted in fiivor of pasdo-baptism by the oppo- 
nents of the Baptists in the bajitismal controversy. 

Justin Martyr is now given ip by almost all 
Posdo-baptist scholars ; but some controversialists 
refer still in support of infant baptism to a passage 
in his First Apology (§15), in which he has the fol- 
lowing: "Many men and many women, sixty and sev- 
enty years old, who, from children {cJc ixiitlcn), be- 
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came disciples (ematheteutJiesan) of Christ, preserve 
their continence." Justin, however, only says here 
that persons of both sexes became disciples in early 
life. The Greek verb which he employs, — which is 
the same as that used by our Lord in the commis- 
sion (rendered in the English Version by " teach"), 
— implies the conscious and intelligent act of be- 
coming a " learner". It does not necessarily include 
the idea of being baptized ; and, even if it does, the 
verb must, from its own intrinsic meaning, refer 
only to such as have will and intelligence sufficient 
to become disciples. The exj)ression "from cliil- 
dren" (ek paidon) is indicative, as usual elsewhere, 
not of the period of infancy, but of that of childhood 
or youth. Besides all this, Justin, in giving his 
account of Bapiism (elsewhere quoted from), "re- 
lates that only those who telieve the things that are 
taught, so as to be persuaded that thej- can live in 
a Christian manner, are brought to baptism". 

Semisch, a Lutheran clergyman, and, of course, a Pffido-bap- 
tist, who has written a critical monograph on the Life ai,d 
Works of Justin, says, in his second volume (p. 334), as quoted 
by Ripley : " Whenever Justin refers to baptism, adults appear 
as the objects to whom the sacred rite is administered. Of an 
infant baptism he knows nothing. The traces of it which sonic 
persons believe thej^have detected in his writings, are grosnd- 
less fancies, artificially produced." To the same effect speaks 
JMatthies in hi' al'e prize Essay entitled Baptismatis E.rposiiio 
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(p. 187). The object of tliis Apolnp;}' of Justin's -n-as to give a 
full account of tlio usages and practices of Christianity in his 
day. It is inconceivable, therefore, that, had infant baptism 
been known and practised in his time, he should not have men- 
tioned its existence. And this would be the more astonishing, 
since, by so doing, he might have triumphantly refuted a charge 
then current among the heathen, — the grossest and vilest ever 
brought against the religion of Jesus, — that Christians, Thyes- 
tes-like, were wont to banquet upon the flesh of children. 

There is a passage in Irenajus wliich is supposed 
by some to refer to the baptism of infants. It 
occurs in his treatise against the Heretics ; and has 
been previously quoted in this work, and made a 
subject of comment. The question here is one purely 
of literary criticism ; the turning-point being, what 
is meant by the phrase renascunfur in Deum, "are 
regenerated unto Grod". It used to be thought quite 
generally, — as by Wall, Bingham, and Schrcecldi, — 
and is yet contended by some, that the phrase refers 
to baptism. If it does, infant baptism is unques- 
tionably alluded to by Ircnajus ; for he says, refer- 
ing to Christ, " He came to save all persons by him- 
self ; all, I say, who arc regenerated (rcnascuntur) 
by him unto God ; infants, and children, and boj^s, 
and young men, and old men." An impartial in- 
vestigation of the passage and its context, however, 
will prove that the idea of baptism is wholly ex- 
cluded. Kev. Dr. Chase, who has examined the 
entire passage with scrupulous care,' — having, with 
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this end in view, " read and re-read every page of 
all the extant works of Irenaeus", — has rightly con- 
ceived and happily expressed its real meaning. — 
'• According to Irenjeus", he says (as referred to Le- 
low), " Christ, in becoming incarnate, and thus 
assuming his mediatorial work, brought the human 
family into a new relation, under himself, and placed 
them in a condition in which they can be saved. — 
In this sense, he is the Saviour of all. He restored 
them, or summed them up anew, in himself He 
became, so to speak, a second Adam, the regenera- 
tor of mankind. Through him they are 'regenerated 
unto God'; /ie?' ezcin renascunhir in Deiim."' 

An able Article on this passage in IrenSEus, from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Chase, appears in the Bib. Sacra and Theol. Review 
for Nov., 1849 (YoL vi. pp. 64G-650). The view which the 
author takes, corresponds, as he afterwards found, with that 
advocated by some of the most distinguished biblical critics of 
Germany. — men who, though Pajdo-baptists in practice, speak, 
as do almost all the German Theologians, " with the utmost 
freeness of the introduction of infant baptism at a date subse- 
quent to that of the Apostles" Baumgarten-Crusius, a name 
that stands high in theological literature, says in his Histoi'y of 
Doctrines (Dogmeugeschichte), p. 1209 : '■ The celebrated pas- 
sage in Irenasus (ii. 22. 4) is not to be used in favor of infant 
baptism." Hagenbach, who is better known among us in Ame- 
rica, remarks in his History of Doctrines, p. 178 (2d edit.) : 
'' It [this passage] merely expresses the beautiful idea that 
Jesus was Redeemer in every stage of life, and/or every stagi.- 
of life ; but it does not say that he became Redeemer for child- 
ren by water baptism ; unless the term renasci [to he regen- 
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erated] bo interpreted by an arbitrary petitio principii to refer 
to baptism." To the same effect speak Winer, Starck, Rosslcr, 
Muuschcr, Von Coin, Krabbe, Botringer, etc. 

Down to the time of TertuUian, then, we find no 
mention in any one of the Church Fathers of a bap- 
tism administered to any other than a person capa- 
ble of exercising, and actually exercising, faith in 
Christ as the promised Messiah. TertulUan, how- 
ever, as has been elsewhere seen, speaks of a bap- 
tism performed upon children. Yet, these children 
are not infa7its,'hxit children of such an age as to be 
able to understand something of Christ ; children 
possessing intelligence, but not sufficiently " in- 
structed and estal?lished in the principles of piety". 
They are capable of being taught ; but have not 
been fully and proper??/ taught. " Tertullian's op- 
position", Bunsen says, "is to the baptism of 
young, growing children : he does not say a word 
about new-born infants.'' He declares against bap- 
tizing children before they really and fully " know 
Christ". The practice which he opposes, was, as 
Neander (who, however, calls it infant baptism) 
truthfully says in' his Spirit of Tertulhan (p. 207), 
" certainly not a generally prevailing practice ; and 
was not yet regarded as an apostolical institution. 
On the contrary, as the assertions of TertuUian 
render in the highest degree probable, it had just 
begun to spread, and was therefore regarded by 
many as an inno\atio)i " 
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3rigen, the next Father, in the order of time, 
after TertuUian and Clement of Alexandria, also 
speaks, as has been noticed, of the baptism of 
children. In three different places in his works 
mention is made of the baptism of parvuU (chil- 
dren), — a word which has been generally, but in- 
correctly, understood to refer to infants. These 
passages are 1.) from his Homily VIII. on Leviticus 
(ch. 12 : 1-8), as it has come to us in the Latin 
translation of Kufinus ; 2.) from his Homily XIV. 
on Luke (ch. 2 : 21-24), as translated by Jerome ; 
3.) from his Commentary on Romans (bk. v. 9), as 
translated by Eufinus. The original Greek of 
Origen in these passages is not extant ; and the 
renderings of Eufinus and Jerome are justly liable 
to suspicion ; for each altered Origen freely, sub- 
tracting and largely adding, in his translation of 
the original into Latin. The work of neither, in- 
deed, is, strictly speaking, a translation at all ; but 
is, as Redepenning justly observes, " intermediate 
between a translation and a treatise ; a reproduc- 
tion adapted to the ^■iews and wants of the later age 
[beginning of the fifth century] in which it was pre- 
pared". 

The passages in question certainly have the air 
and appearance of additions to the original Greek 
by the hands of Rufijius and Jerome. But, even 
if we have here the words of Origen himself, it 
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dues uot follow that infants are the subjects of allu- 
sion. It has been already shown that infants are 
not, in all probability, referred to, but young grow- 
ing children. Such is the meaning of the. term 
parvuli, it is certain, in the passage which has been 
cited from Irenaaus ; and such is, most likely, its 
signification in the passage from TertuUian ; as it 
is, beyond a question, in some other places in Origen 
himself, Origen, sjoeaking for himself, even indi- 
rectly ojDposes infant baptism ; for other passages 
in his writings show that, in his view, only the in- 
structed in Christianity should be baptized. 

An elaborate and thorough Article on the '' Testimony of 
Origen respecting the Baptism of Children", written by the 
Rev. Dr. Chase, appears in the Christian Review for April, 
1854 (Vol. xix., pp. 180 — 208). The learned and pains-taking 
Author establishes, by irresistible proofs, the truth of the 
opinion that Origen knows nothing of infant baptism properly 
speaking ; but, at the most, only of the baptism of children 
old enough to exercise faith in Christ and to be instructed in 
the truths of the- Gospel. Not to mention other passages, a 
single one in his work against Celsus (bk. iii., c. 59) will set 
the whole question at rest. Celsus had objected to Christian- 
ity, that it invited every bodv, — '' the sinner", "' the unintelli- 
gent", '• the mere child" (((fpi'os), every "miserable and con- 
temptible creature", — into the kingdom of God. The Alexan- 
drian Theologian replies : " "Wc exhort sinners to come to the 
instruction that teaches them not to sin ; and the unintelligent 
to come to that which produces in them understanding ; and 
the little children {ncpioi) to rise i:i elevation of thought unto 
the man And when those of the exhorted that make 
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progress shoxe that they have been cleansed by the word, and, 
as much as possible, have lived a better life, then we invite 
the;n to be initiated among ii-s.'" 

One feels impelled just here to exclaim with Dr. Chase, 
'•We would render devout thanks to God, that, under his good 
and ever watchful providence, this passage has been preserved 
from the ravages of time. Here it stands, an authentic record 
in the oi jginal Greek. Henceforth, let its light shine on what 
has been a much obscured place in ecclesiastical antiquity." 

Origen, it is clear, can not be longer quoted in favor of infant 
baptism. The three passages which seem to allude to it, must 
either be interpreted in harmony with that which has been 
cited from his book against Celsus, or must be admitted to be 
interpolations made by Rufinus and Jerome. According to 
Origen himself, " little children", as well as others, are, before 
they receive baptism, "to be taught, and to give evidence of 
having duly heeded the voice of Christian instruction". 

It has been seep, in this examination of tlie 
alleged " Traces of Infant Baptism in tlie Fathers", 
that such a rite is not mentioned, nor even alluded 
to in any manner, in the so-called " Apostolic 
Fathers". It has been established, furthermore, 
that the only passage in Justin Martyr which is 
ever cited in favor of the existence of Psedo-baptism 
in his day, does not, of necessity, include the idea of 
baptism ; and if it does, it is the baptism of those 
who are old enough to become " disciples"', and 
not, most assuredly, the baptism of unconscious in- 
fants. It has been shown, moreover, that the Pasdo- 
baptist proof-text from Irenasus must be surren- 
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dercd by all, as it lias been by many, as not referring 
to baptism in any sense ; and it has been shown 
that Tertullian and Origen, when they speak of the 
baptism of children, give no countenance whatever 
to the idea of Pajdo-baptism as understood and 
practised in modern times. 

Cyprian, however, does testify in favor of infant 
baptism proper ; but Cyprian wrote in the middle 
of the third century. Until his time, the early 
Church knows nothing of the baptism of infants. 
" Pffido-baptism in the modern sense", remarks the 
learned and candid Bunsen (Hippolytus, vol. iii, p. 
179), " meaning thereby the baptism of new-born 
infants, with the vicarious promises of parents and 
sponsors [and, of course, much less without such 
" Ticarious promises"] was uttcrJij unlaioivn in the 
early Church, not only down to the end of 
the second, bat indeed to the middle of the third 

century Cyprian being the first Father who, 

impelled by a fanatical enthusiasm, and assisted by 
a bad interpretation of the Old Testament, estab- 
lished it as a principle." 

The early Church, from the time of Christ and 
the Apostles down to the middle of the third cen- 
tury, knew no other baptism than the baptism of 
believers, administered to the recipient on the pro- 
fession of his faith in Jesus as the Messiah and the 
Son of God. During the same period, and for cen- 
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tui'ics later, it acknowledged only one act as bap- 
tism ; and that act was the immersion in water of 
the body of the candidate, — whereby he was initi- 
ated into the visible Church Apostolic and Universal. 
In these two cardinal principles of Gospel usage, 
the Church of the first three centuries was thor- 
oughly Baptist. And these are the very principles 
which are at this day, and have been in all its his- 
tory, the distinctive doctrines of the Baptist denom- 
ination. Based upon the teachings of the New 
Testament, and upheld by the universal practice of 
the primitive Church Jor a century and a half after 
the last Apostle had gone to his rest, they must 
live for ever, unshaken by the assaults of misbelief 
and infidelity ; and, towering up in beauty and 
grandeur, uninjured amid the quarrels and dissen- 
sions of a non-primitive Christianity, and pure 
amid its errors and corruptions, they must stand 
forth in their simple majesty in every age, usages 
and principles of the Apostolic " Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the Truth". 



CHAPTER IV. 

TirE LIFE, EXTERNAL AND INTERXAL, OF THE EARLY BAPTISTS. 

§1, THE FAITH OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 

Jesus or the Apostles, not Authors of a Strict Dogmatic Theology — Faith of 
the Early Baptists Simple ; based on Christian Facts, rather than 
Doctrines — The " Rule of Faith" — The New Testament and the 
Articles of Christian Belief — New Testament Scriptures, the Record of 
the Faith and Doctrines of the Church — Jesus of Nazareth, the Cen- 
tral-point of Christian Faith and Hope. 

In a previous section, a sketch has been given of 
the " speculative doctrines of the Apostolic Church 
and of the Church Fathers". But little, however, 
has yet been said of the practical doctrines of the 
Early Church ; those doctrines which intertwined 
themselves with the whole life of believers, and 
prompted them to every word and action. Jesus, 
as has been intimated, did not teach a Dogmatic 
Theology ; but only imparted, in a fragmentary 
form, the eternal truths of the religion of Heaven. 
The Apostles, particularly Paul and John, formed 
indeed a sy.slein of doctrines ; but not a sliarply-de- 
fined and looieal svsleiu like that nf the yehoolnien 
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of the middle ages, and those of the Schools of 
Theolog}^ of our day. It was long, however, before 
believers at large began to build up the doctrines 
of Christianity in a connected and systematic man- 
ner. At first, they were satisfied with the simple 
confession that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, that 
he is the Messiah promised by the prophets, and 
that he is the Son of Grod and the Saviour of the 
world. Whoever received these simple truths in 
honesty of heart, and, having openly confessed his 
belief in them, at his baptism, afterwards conformed 
to their requirements in his life, he was a Christian. 
The baptismal confession of faith related rather 
to the facts than to the speculative doctrines of 
Christianity. He who uttered it professed his be- 
lief, in words few and simple, in God, the Father, 
Creator of heaven and earth ; in Jesus Christ, as the 
Son of God ; in the Holy Ghost, as the vivifier of 
the Church ; in the forgiveness of sins through 
Christ, the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting. At a later period, early in the second 
century, preparatory instruction, in some of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, was given to can- 
didates for baptism ; and hence arose in Alexandria, 
in which city also Theology was first cultivated as a 
science, the catechumenate, or preparatory school, 
for young believers who were not yet, as was thought, 
sufficiently enlightened in the truths of the Chris- 
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tian religion to be admitted, by baptism, into the 
full fellowship of the faithful. 

It was quite necessary in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, that there should be a well understood out- 
line of Christian doctrine, which should constitute 
a " rule of faith" ; for at this period the Holy 
Scrijjtures of the New Testament did not exist in 
a collected form, and had by no means found their 
way into the whole of Christendom. Christianity 
was propagated in that age by the verbal preaching 
of the Word, not by the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures. The melting story of Jesus and the resur- 
rection was told by the living voice, and not by pen, 
and ink, and paper. 

The New Testament itself arose out of the ne- 
cessities of the Church ; and to understand it fully, 
we, in this day, must know what those necessities 
were. Early Christianity had and knew no religious 
text-book other than the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. The Epistles of Paul, the first writ- 
ten of the books of the New Testament, grew. out 
of the peculiar wants of churches which he had 
founded, or instructed ; and the Gospels themselves, 
indispensable as they are in this age, were written 
years after the Lord's death, to keep alive his 
memory forever in the world. The hand of Grod 
was in this all. He raised up the early Church ; and 
He prepared men in it, who, moved and guided bv 
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the Spirit, should give to all men, in a fixed and 
permanent form, the narrative of Jesus and redeem- 
ing love. Verhal tradition, hept pure by the provi- 
dence of God, first instructed the Church, and then 
holy men, directed by the Spirit, recorded that tra- 
dition in the Gospels and Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament. The Church was founded on the living 
Word of God ; and this Word was afterwards re- 
corded by competent and heaven-inspired penmen, 
in indelible characters, in the Scriptures of the New 
Covenant of mercy and love. — This, preserved, under 
God, by the early Church, has come down to us un- 
corrupted and truthful ; telling to us from Apostolic 
or heaven-guided pens, if not from Apostolic lips, 
the wondrous story of redemption. 

The primitive Christians believed in a God, un- 
created, invisible, and eternal ; a God, who is the 
Father of all things, who has made Himself visible 
to men in Jesus Christ, His Son, and who works in 
believers by the power of the Holy Ghost. This 
wa^ the ground-doctrine of their faith. Christ was 
their Kedeemer, their Sanctifier, and the source of 
all their blessings, temporal as well as spiritual. 
By his death. He freed them from the condemna- 
tion of the law ; by His intercession, and the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, He purified and preserved 
them from sin ; and by His mighty power over all 
things, He raised them from the grave, and con- 
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ve3'ed th^ m to eternal glory. Positive and fixed 
rules of Faith, tliey had few ; but evidences and 
fruits of Faith, they had many. Faith and hope 
in Jesus as the Son of God, as the Saviour of the 
world, and as the Lord of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
was the root and kernel of their Christian life ; the 
star which led them on to life eternal. Their hearts 
were directed to Him ; from Him, when persecuted, 
they looked for help and strength ; and from Him 
they expected the perfection of the Church, and 
victory over every foe. Burning with love, they 
offered their hearts to Him : they gave all to Him, 
because in Him and by Him they firmly expected to 
attaia everlasting joy and felicity. Their "lives 
were hid with Christ in God". 



§2. the spiritual gifts of the primitive 
baptists. 

Special Gifts of the Spirit necessary in the Early Chujch — Their Inflaenoe 
contrasted with that of Christian Example — The Miracle-working Pow- 
er conveyed by "the Gift of the Holy Ghost" — Time of ^ its Continu- 
ance in the Church — E.xertod, probably, after the De.ath of the Apos- 
tles — Died away by Degrees — Outward " Signs'' and "Wonders'" not 
the most Striking Miracles of Ancient Christianity — The Churchj a 
Standing and Perpetual Miracle — Success of Christianity the greatest 
Wonder — Language of Dr. Ilagonbach on this Topic. 

Christianity is, and has proved itself to be, " not 
merely a theory, nor an emotion, nor a collection of 
moral precepts and actions ; but life in the deepest 
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and most comprehensive sense". The community 
founded by Jesus, and fully established " on the 
day of Pentecost," was meant to be a world-renew- 
ing community ; " the basis of every true advance 
in morality, science, art, social life and outward 
civilization, as well as the spring of all great events 
in later history". At first, when it was weak, and 
just beginning its attacks upon the strongholds of 
sin, God, through the Spirit, conferred upon the 
Church special powers or char isms. Not the Apos- 
tles only, but the disciples at large, were, on the 
day of Pentecost, endowed with power " to speak 
with tongues" ; and they were made able, through 
faith in Jesus, to perform w^orks of unusual and 
even miraculous might. This power of working 
" signs and wonders" was certainly found, and cer- 
tainly used, in the Church of Apostolic times. Be- 
lievers in that age could and did perform miracles ; 
and they who, witnessing them, were converted to 
Christ, were compelled to cry out in the words of the 
Psalmist, " This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes." 

And yet, after all, even in that day of miracle- 
working, men were brought to Christ, as they are 
now, rather by the force of the truth commending 
itself to their consciences, and by seeing in those 
who already believed " the fruits of the spirit". 
They saw that the spirit of Christianity is a spirit 
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of gentleness and love ; giving peace to the mind, 
and waking up in the soul hope and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Beholding, they first wondered, then 
adored ; and thus the religion of Jesus, exemplified 
in the lives of its professors, was spread far and wide 
in the world ; and many, emhracing it, laid hold on 
eternal life. 

The "Gift of the Holy Ghost" which was granted 
to believers, in Apostolic times, at their baptism, 
or, subsequently, on the imposition of the hand.s of 
an Apostle, conferred, in some instances at least, 
the power of " speaking with tongues" and of work- 
ing miracles. During our Lord's personal ministry, 
not only " the twelve", but the " seventy" disciples 
also, performed miracles in his name, and by his au- 
thority. In the same way, after the full establish- 
ment of the Church, other Christians besides the 
Apostles were endowed with miracle-working gifts. 
The writings of the New Testament bear express 
testimony to this fact ; and, while they do so, give 
no hint that this miracle-working power either had 
ceased, or was destined to cease, in the Church. 
Yet this Christian charism has departed from the 
Church ; or, at least, has not manifested itself for 
many centm-ies. When, then, did it disappear ? 
At what period did " the gift of the Holy Ghost" 
cease to operate in the Church by " miracles of 
povi^er" over outward ])hysical nature, and confine 
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itself to the working of inwavd spiritual miracles 
of grace ? 

This question is more easily asked than answered. 
That miracle-working did not at once and wholly 
pass away with the Apostolic Age, seems too well 
attested to be denied. The existence and the exer- 
cise of the power, at least in the first part of the 
period succeeding that of the Apostles, are testified 
to by many credible Christian witnesses, — " grave 
men, fair and honest, some of them philosophers ; 
men who lived in different countries, and related 
not what they heard, but what they saw, calling on 
God to witness the truth of their declarations". 
And this " unanimous and concordant testimony of 
the ancient writers" is not denied, but admitted, by 
heathen opponents of Christianity living at the 
time ; Avho would certainly, had they been able, 
have exposed the falsity of the claims set up by the 
new and hated religion of the despised Nazarene. 
To suppose that the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit ceased to operate at once, and immediately, 
on the death of the Apostles, is contrary to the ex- 
press testimony of credible witnesses, and contrary 
to all historic analogy. They rather disappeared 
gradually, as the Church was brought more and 
more under regular and settled training ; and as it 
became less and less necessary to prove the truth 
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of Christianity by external signs, and powers, and 
miracles. Physical miracles were useless, after the 
Church had been firmly established ; for the Church 
itself, when established, was a standing miracle, and 
embraced " manifold wonders in its bosom". 

The working of the spiritual-religious power of 
Christianity is its greatest miracle; and it is a mira 
cle that will continue to operate as long as the 
Church shall exist. Hence, the outward, physical 
miracle is called, in the New Testament, " a sign", 
" a power" ; a sign of a higher order of life, a 
poioer proceeding from the invisible world. The 
miracle-working power of the early Church has 
long since passed away ; but the Church itself still 
stands, a perpetual miracle of God's providence and 
love. " How meanly", then, it has been well said 
by Prof Trench, " do we esteem of a Church, of 
its marvellous gifts, of the powers of the coming 
world which are working within it, of its "Word, of 
its Sacraments, when it seems to us a small thing 
that in it men are new-born, raised from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness, the eyes of their 
understanding enlightened, and their cars opened ; 
unless we can also tell of more visible and sensuous 
wonders. It is as though the heavens should not 
declare to us the glory of God, nor the firmament 
shew us his handiwork, except at some single mo- 
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ment, such as that when the sun was standing still 
upon Gibeon, and the moon in Ajalon."* 

The Miracle-working power was necessary in the 
early history of Christianity ; for then the new faith 
had to contend against adverse and opposing influ- 
ences, the force of wdiich we, at this day, can hardly 
estimate. When the Church no longer needed such 
confirmation of her divine mission, " when to the 
wisdom of Grod it appeared that He had adequately 
confirmed the Word with signs following", the 
power of performing miracles ceased to be granted ; 
and the Church, now firmly established in the world, 
was left to be itself a standing miracle for all coming 
time. 

Beautifully and truthfully has Prof. Hagenbach 
expressed himself on this point, in his admirable 
popular History of the Early Christian Church :f — 
" That from a corner of Judea, that from one who 
was crucified, and from the community of his disci- 
ples chosen from the lowest classes of mankind, there 
went forth a power which proclaimed destruction to 
the great Roman Empire, and prepared it inwardly 



♦Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, N. Y, edit., p. 51, 

fDie Christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrbuuderte, pp. 344, 

345. This work of Hagenbach's is an admirable popular Compend 

of the Church History of the First Three Centuries. Bev. T. W. 

Tobey, of North Carolina, thinks of putting it in an English dress ; 

doing which, he would perform a useful and creditable labor. 
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before it had been made ready by external circum- 
stances ; that neither fire and sword, nor all the 
wisdom and eloquence of the world, that neither 
falsehood and calumny, nor the alluring prospect of 
rest and ease, could restrain those who believed from 
bearing witness tc what they had experienced from 
without and within ; that a blazing spark was cast 
into a world of sin and error, and that this spark 
kindled a fire which no might and no art of men 
could put out ; that the most hardened and the 
most corrupt hearts were seized and wrought upon 
by the power of a truth which gave them no rest 
until they had found peace with God; that the low- 
liest and the most despised among the people learn- 
ed to feel themselves a kingly race, called to rule the 
world and to judge the world; — all this is a great 
miracle, a wondrous fact which can not be denied, 
wliich cannot be explained by mechanical and out- 
ward influences ; but can be comprehended only by 
admitting the principle which gave it its impulse 
and power ; and this principle is none other than 
the unlimited jjrinciple of the eternal love and mercy 
of God. God wills that all men shall receive help ; 
that all shall come to the knowledge of the truth, 
and that all shall attain to peace and to eternal life. 
This is the everlasting law of the divine government 
of the universe ; a law which perfects itself in the 
liistory of the Church, in its struggle with the world 
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and its unfriendly powers, but in a s' -.iggle carried 
on in confident expectation of futui. viocory, even 
■perfection in glory". 



§3. THl ETHICS, OB 3I0KAL DOC'ViMNES OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 

No System of Mora's, as sucli, taught in the New Testament — Christianity a 
Life, not an Ethical System — Christian Life liable to Extremes— The Morality 
of the Early Church, the Morality of Reason — A Higher Life proceeding from 
God, and bringing forth "The Fruits of the Spirit." 

The teachings of Jesus, and subsequently of the 
Apostles, did not shape themselves into a fixed and 
positive system. They taught, indeed, the highest 
truths ; but taught them as occasion demanded, 
and not in a definite and unalterable form. The 
Gospels and the Epistles of the New Testament, 
embody the life-imparting truths of Christianity ; 
but they do not present them in a systematic ar- 
rangement. Christianity was a life, not a system ; 
a life implanted in the soul from heaven, and con- 
trolled by the Spirit of God. The truths on which 
the soul was to be nurtured, were communicated 
first by Christ, and after his departure by the Spirit, 
" to the Church of the living God", to act in it and 
through it to the end of the world. The guardians 
of the Church were first he Apos'^les, and then the 
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apostolic and other inspired writings of the New 
Testament. These were, and are, the divinely-ap- 
pointed interpreters of Christian truth, as long as 
the Church shall exist. This truth, however, is not 
stated for us in a strictly scientific form. The New 
Testament knows no system of doctrine, no system 
of morals, as such. Yet it is all doctrine and all 
morals ; revealed for the government and giiidance 
of believars in every age. 

The New Testament represents Christianity as 
an active principle, a new life, in him that comes to 
Jesus as the Son of God. Its morality is a moral- 
ity not so much based on positive law, as sjDringing 
from the internal promptings of the Holy Spirit. 
If contrasted with the stern legality of Judaism, or 
with the rigid stoicism of some systems of ancient 
heathen Philosophy, Christianity appears, as to the 
morals which it inculcates, as an unfettered activity 
of the new-horn man, proceeding not from the law 
of ordinances, but from the law of faith and love. 
Contrasted, however, with the freedom of Epicurean 
heathenism, it appears as a law of strict restraint ; 
confined to narrow limits by the stern and unyield- 
ing discipline of the Spirit. 

Christian life is liable to develop it.self iuto op- 
posite exlromes ; that of a too soulless conformity 
to outward pverepts, and that of a too unlimited 
fieedom from (he wl •ilosiaiic restraints of the Spirit 
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of falih and love. It did so in early times. A 
ligorous mode of life, •well called Montanism, ex- 
hibited itself, sometimes, in tliose whose mental con- 
stitution and habits inclined them to bind them- 
selves by the fixed and known restraints of a re- 
ligion of precepts and ordinances ; while a freedom 
imallowed by the Spirit, well styled Gnosticism, was 
apt to be manifested in those whose minds led them 
to a life of contemplation rather than a life of ac- 
tivity in the work of the Lord. But these opposite 
tendencies both overleaped the bounds of genuine 
Christianity ; and it was one office of the early 
Church, through the Apostles, and its other dis- 
tinguished teachers, to keep back its sons from 
either extreme, and to restrain them, by bonds of 
love, within the limits of Christian prudence and 
moderation. 

The Church did this ; not, however, by finding 
and occupying a mean befwec7i these two extremes ; 
but by taking a surer and better position alove them 
both. It strove to lead its membership to struggle 
through from the law of the letter to the law of 
freedom ; to reach that height to which Paul had 
attained, when he said, " All things are lawful unto 
me, but all things are not expedient." 

The Christianity of the early Church, unlike all 
other positive systems of religion, gave no purely 
outward and .v.'bitrary moral commands ; such as 
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were not grounded in the moral nature of man, and 
such as looked only to the regulation of the external 
relations of life. In a certain sense, one may say 
that its morality is none other than the morality 
which is recognized by the eternal laws of human 
reason. And yet, working hy means of* this pure, 
reason-recognized morality, which it displays in all 
its elements, Christianity reaches beyond the capa- 
city of the natural man, and beyond his views, his 
expectations, and his powers. It makes him a holy, 
and yet a joyous, being ; bold and resolute, yet 
mild, forgiving, and patient. It demands watchful- 
ness without excitement ; temperance without a 
rigid self-denJal in meats and drinks, and in the en- 
joyments of life ; soberness without sadness ; a con- 
stant looking to the heavenly and the eternal, with- 
out neglecting the secular business of life, in 
which, on the contrary, it rather requires a faithful- 
ness which shall overlook no duty, even the smallest 
and the least important. The morality of Christi- 
anity is, v\-e may say then, a supernatural and yet 
an entirely natural, a superhuman and yet an alto- 
gether human, morality : it transcends the powers 
of the rational man, not only by what it demands, 
but by what it gives, — what it creates in him by the 
Holy Spirit which is shed forth iuto the hearts of 
believers. Hence the Apostle Paul says nothing of 
a rew Law, but speaks of a "■fruit of the Spirit", 
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whicli " is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance". 



§4. THE PUBLIC AND PKIVATE LIFE OF THE AKCIENT 
BAPTISTS. 

Early Christians, Models of Piety— Called to a " Holy Warfare for God 
and Christ" — Kept aloof from the Amusements of Heathenism — Suffer- 
ed Death, rather than recognize Paganism, and reject Christ — Yet, 
Lived among and for the Heathen — Christ i.an "Wive^ ;vith Pagan Hus- 
bands — Baptist Lady " of the Olden Time" — Slaves, honored in the 
Chur^jh, and instniments of Converting the Heathen — Brotherly Love, 
distinguishing Trait of the Primitive Baptists — OlDserved by the Unbe- 
lieving — Warmest in Times of Persecution — Not Confined to the Church 
at Home — Brethren differing in Opinion, differed in Love — Love of the 
Early Christians towards the Heathen — Pre.icbod to them, and Acted 
before tliem, " Christ Crucified" 

Christians of the Baptist Church of the first three 
centuries exemplified in their lives the distinctive 
traits of the Gospel. Their minds were wholly de- 
voted to Christ and to his service. They carried 
their religion with them into all the relations of life. 
Christianity with them was not a mere profession : 
it was an active existence, a living, breathing, reality. 
Separate from the world, they yet lived in the world, 
to bring men by their examj)le to Christ ; "the salt 
of the earth," shining forth as lights among a wicked 
and benighted people. Living lives of simplicity and 
truthfulness ; strong in the faith of the Gospel, and 
in Christian purity and holiness ; filled with love to 
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God, to UiG brotherhood, and to all mankind, — these 
Baptists of the early Cliurch were models of piety 
and zeal in the work of the Lord. 

The Baptist of this age of the Church felt bound 
to live u]"" to the vow of obedience to Jesus (his 
sacr amentum, or oath) which he took on receiving 
the ordinance of baptism ; when he solemnly enga- 
ged to renounce Satan and all his works ; and de- 
clared, by a symbolic action of beautiful significancy, 
that he had " put off the old man with his deeds", 
and that, being buried with Christ, he would rise 
with Him to walk in righteousness and holiness for- 
ever. Created anew unto good works in Christ 
Jesus, he viewed his calling " as a holy warfare for 
God and Christ against all the powers of darkness", 
and against all that should oppose itself to the reign 
of Jesus in the hearts of men. Hence, though he 
was obedient to the laws of the government under 
which he lived, he could take no jjart in any thing 
which seemed to recognize the truth of heathenism. 
He kept himself aloof from all its idolatrous worship 
and ceremonies. Its festivals, its triumphal marches, 
its gladiatorial shows, and its theatrical exhibitions, 
he carefully avoided. Even its musical concerts, 
and its exhibitions of art, he was loathe to attend ; 
for they were each interpenetrated with the leaven 
of idolatry. 

Ra'-her than violate the honest scruples of his con- 
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science, he would suffer death. And many Chris- 
tians were led to execution, in this period of the 
history of the Church, by the enraged and misguid'-d 
heathen. They died in triumph. Few wavered : 
few yielded, when called upon to deny Christ. They 
endured to the end ; feeling as did Polycarp, who, 
when about to be led to the stake, in his old age, 
said, in words of touching tenderness, " Eighty and 
six years have I served him [Christ], and he has 
done me nothing but good : how then can I speak 
reproachfully of him, my Lord and my Saviour ?" 
They despised the pleasures of earth ; and wanted 
only the joy which comes from God, the "joy un- 
speakable and fi^U of glory". Their pleasures were 
high and holy ; "the contempt of every thing earth- 
ly, true liberty, a clear conscience, and a contented 
life, free from the fear of death". 

Christianity was compelled, however, to come fre- 
quently into contact with heathenism. It could do 
so lawfully, so long as it did not recognize idolatry 
as a true religion. Nay, the believer was even bound, 
in some respects, to seek the heathen ; for it was his 
duty to convert them to the truth. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to obtain their friendship and good 
will. He might mingle with them freely in private 
life ; being careful to " keep himself unspotted from 
the world 

A believer m;M'ried to an unbeliever, broke noi 
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the marriage tie, when converted to Christ ; but 
sought, by and through it, to bring the other to the 
same life-imparting reception of the Gospel. The 
Christian wife was thus made an instrument for the 
conversion of her husband ; and, through her means, 
often, their children, instructed in the Gospel, were 
brought to a saving knowledge of the Eedeemer. — 
So, the pious Monica sowed in the mind of the young 
Augustine, the seeds which were afterwards to spring 
up, and bring forth fruit abundantly to the honor 
and glory of God. So, too, the godly Nonna, who 
converted her husband from paganism, like Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel, devoted her son, Gregory 
Nazianzen, to God, before he was b(?rn ; and, imme- 
diately after his birth (about 325 a. d.), she carried 
him to the altar, and, laying a book of the Gospels 
under his hand, consecrated him to the service of 
his Saviour. This early consecration gave tone and 
character to the whole of Gregory's subsequent life. 
The Christian woman not only broiight up her 
children " in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord", and set to her family an example of faith and 
patience ; but she also performed offices of charity 
and love to the brethren at large. " She seeks not", 
says Tertullian {Dc Cult. Fern. c. 10), " the heathen 
theatres ; but she goes forth to search for brethren 
who are ill, to ])artake of the communion, and to 
hear the w(ird of God. Her eliief occupation is. to 
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seek out those who are imprisoned for conscience 
sake, to visit the si 3k brethren even in the poorest 
huts, and to receive into her house and entertain 
travehng brethren from abroad". Such was the 
Baptist lady of the oklen time. 

Every believer, of whatever station, had his ap- 
propriate work in tire early Church. Slaves, as well 
as freemen, — many of whom were called into " the 
glorious liberty of the Gospel", — labored to spread 
the good news of salvation. They stood high in the 
Chxrrch, in which there was neither bond nor free, 
but all were one in Christ Jesus. Through their 
influence, not a few from among the heathen were 
brought from darkness into light. In pagan fami- 
lies, where they often had the oversight of the chil- 
dren, they sowed in the minds of the young the 
seeds of Christian instruction ; and, not unfrequent- 
ly, they did not point to Christ in vain. The truth 
lodged in the hearts of the children, often ripened, 
at a later day, into perfect knowledge that made 
wise unto salvation. 

Perhaps, the most distinguishing trait of the early 
Christian Baptists was their love for the brethren. 
Their mutual affection was such as to astonish the 
heathen ; who used to exclaim in wonder, "See how 
these Christians love one another !" To the mali- 
cious scoffer, this brotherly union appeared ridiculous; 
and ho would ironically say, v, 'th the mocker Lucian, 
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" Your law-giver has persiifwled you that ye are all 
brethren." In the jealous world, tliis affection ex- 
cited suspicion ; " for the Christians", they said, 
" know one another by secret signs; and love one 
another almost before they are acquainted". What 
a testimony in favor of that religion which professes 
to be the perfection of love to God and love to man! 

Especially did this fraternal affection manifes* 
itself in times of persecution. A church would ap- 
propriate its funds to supply the wants of its im- 
prisoned members ; and individual believers in it 
would vie with one another in ministering to the 
necessities of the captives. Their spiritual, as well 
as their temporal, wants were fully supplied ; and 
" ministers were sent into the prisons, to read and 
explain the Word of God to the confessors who had 
been weakened by tortures". 

This brotherly love wa^ not confined to members 
of the same church : it extended itself to all Chris- 
tians. Any believer, on coming to a strange city, 
would meet with a warm reception from the breth- 
ren, if he could show a testimonial from the pastor 
of the church with which he was connected. If he 
desired to remain and en2:aa;e in business, the breth- 
rcn would look him out some suitable occupation. 

One church, too, would aid another ; the richer 
contributing to the necessities of the poorer in this 
world's gooils. On one occasion, in Cyprian's time, 
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the cliui-oli in Carthago, North Africa, sent a large 
sum (more than four thousand dollars) to certain 
churches of Numidia, to aid in ransoming some of 
their members from captivity. 

When brother differed in opinion from brother, 
he strove to do it in love. In combating what they 
thought to be error, the saints, as was meet, pro- 
ceeded in the spirit of gentleness and patience. If 
repelled, they answered not " with hate and perse- 
cution, but with the manifestation of peace aird 
true love". " We gain much", says Chrysostom, 
" showing love and the true spirit of a disciple of 
Christ. We must condemn false doctrines ; but 
in every way spare the men who espouse them, and 
pray for their salvation." Such was the love Bap- 
tists entertained for each other in the times of early 
Christianity. It was holy, pure, sincere, and abid- 
ing. Love they each other so to-day ? An affec- 
tion of this kind is god-like ; and forms a bond of 
union between brethren that is stronger than a chain 
of adamant. 

The Baptists at this time not only loved one an- 
other : they loved all men, and sought to do good 
unto all. They aided the heathen, as well as the 
brethren, in their earthly troubles, by means of 
earthly consolations. An example of this world- 
embracing benevolence was given by Cyprian's 
church, during the great plaglie in Carthage. Num- 
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bers of the dead and dying. being cast forth by their 
pagan friends to lie unburicd in the highways, the 
brethren, rich and poor, stimulated by their loved 
bishop, " furnished money and help to bury the 
bodies of their persecutors, and to rescue the city 
from the danger of a more terrible devastation". 

The surest proof, however, which these Christians 
gave of their love to the heathen, was their earnest 
striving, by prfeeept and example, to bring them to 
Christ. ' Not the clergy only, but all believers, took 
a part, each in his own sphere, in advancing the in- 
terests of the religion of Christ. Each one had his 
own work to do; and each did it. Each preached the 
Gospel, if not by word, yet in his life. In the age of 
the Apostles, and that immediately succeeding, every 
believer was a preacher of the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
though each was not a teacher in the Church. — 
Every man and every woman took some active part 
in spreading a knowledge of Christianity. Every 
believer tried to bring others to Christ. He that 
was a true Christian, so far from finding it impossi- 
ble to win others, — found it impossible not to do it : 
his love to the Redeemer icauld speak forth, and 
would be heard. So labor, in our day, the Baptists 
in Germi'.ny, — fit descendants df the Baptists of 
Apostolic times. This is "aggressive Christianity" 
in the only sense in which Clnistianity may be ag- 
gressive ; and thus attacking, it iruist conquer the 
world. 
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§5 THE " LIFE IN CHRIST" OF THE PEnilTIVE 
BAPTISTS. 

Prim ive Beliercrs " lived i\nto God" — Justin Martyr's Description of 
Baptist Life in the Beginning of the Second Century — Churcli 
Vitalized by the Spirit — Portraiture of Christian Life about 132 A. 
u., by the Author of the Epistlo to Diognetus — Christianity thus 
Active and Vigorous, Operative in the World — The Bounds of the 
Church Extensive even at the Close of the First Century — The 
Conduct of the Primitive Baptist^, a Model for the Baptists of All 
Ages — Propagated as in Apostolic and Early Days, Baptist Truth 
will Spread to the Conhncs of the World. 

Thus have we briefly glanced at the moi-als and 
the private hfe of the Baptists of the Early 
Church. Christianity in tliis age was a life. Hav- 
ing given themselves to Christ, believers lived, 
henceforth, not unto themselves but unto God. 
Kegenerated by the Spirit, they followed the lead- 
ing of the Spirit ; and the Church of God in- 
creased and multiplied. Justin Martyr thus de- 
scribes the Baptists of his day ; and he flourished 
in the first half of the second century : — " AVe, 
who were once slaves of lust, now have our chief 
joy in a pious life. Once, we loved gain above every 
thing else ; now, we give our possessions for the 
common good, and distribute to every one that is 
needy. Once, we hated and murdered one another ; 
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WO vvoul.l not receive into our houses people of 
foreign climes, because they had different customs 
from our own. Now, since the appearance of 
Ciirist, we permit them to bo our guests. We 
pray for our enemies. We strive to convince those 
who hate us unjustly ; so that, living according to 
the glorious teaching of Christ, they may obtain the 
joyful hope of a participation in the blessings 
which are prepared for us by God Almighty. Christ 
commanded us to use no violence, and not to return 
evil for evil. He exhorted us, by our patience and 
gentleness, to convert all men. In many among iis, 
we can show you that this has actually been done. 
Tliey have been changed from violent and tyrannical 
men, and subdued ; while they have either observed 
tlie steadfast endurance of Christian neighbors, or 
have become acquainted witli the extraordinary pa- 
tience of Christian travelers, suffering injustice, or 
have seen the conduct of the Christian under vari- 
ous circumstances, in the intercourse of life."* 

So wonderful a change as this, produced in men 
wlio liad once been the slaves of their corrupt pas- 
sions and lusts, could have been brought about only 
by tlie transforming and renewing Spirit of God. 
The Church was yet young and vigorous ; and 
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tliougli neither perfect in doctrine, nor spotless in 
conduct, it was full of life, and health, and beauty. 
She was " 8»s a bride adorned for her husband". 
She " had all the freshness, enthusiasm, and vigor 
of a youthful giant, inspired by the breath of Grod" ; 
and she went forth as an army with banners, " con- 
quering and to conquer". The life of the Spirit 
made her " vital in every part", and " the fruit of 
the Spirit" was love, and peace, and joy. An un- 
known Author, — once thought, but erroneously, to 
be Justin Martyr, — who wrote about 132 A. d., 
gives the following highly interesting and life-like 
description of the Christian Baptists of his time ; 
and shows what kind of fruit the young and vigor- 
ous tree of the Church was wont, in his day, to 
produce " for the healing of the nations" : 

" The Christians are kept distinct fi'om the rest 
of men, neither by their dwellings, nor by their 
language and customs. Although they reside in the 
cities of the Greeks and barbarians, according as 
his lot has fallen to each, and, in respect to their 
raiment and food, as well as other things jjertaining 
to this earthly existence, follow the customary habits 
of the land, yet they are distinguishedby a wonder- 
ful and universally remarkable manner of life. 
They dwell in their own father-land, but as 
strangers ; they take part in all as citizens, yet en- 
dure all as foreigners. Every country, however- 
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strange, is to tliera a home ; and every home is to 
them a foreign land. They marry, as do others, and 
have families. Bat they do not expo^ their chil- 
dren, as the heathen do. They live in the flesh,, but 
not after the flesh. They dwell upon the earth, but 
they live in heaven ; they obey the established laws, 
and by their life raise themselves above the laws. 
They love all ; and are persecuted by all, rejected, 
and condemned. They are slain, and made alive. 
They are poor, and make all rich. They have want 
in all and abundance in all. They are insulted and 
bless. 

'■ In a word, what the soul is in the body, that 
Christians are in the world. As the soul is spread 
throughout all the members of the body, so are 
Christians spread in all the cities of the world. 
The soul indeed dwells in the body, but it is not of 
the body. So Christians dwell in the world, but 
are not of the world. The invisible soul is enclosed 
in a visible body. So men know Christians as in- 
habitants of the world, but their worship of God re- 
mains an invisible worship. The flesh hates and 
contends with the soul ; but the soul does no harm 
to the flesh, but rather hinders it from giving way 
to its aj)petites. So the world hates Christians ; 
altlKuigh they do men of the world no harm, but, 
on tlie contrary, oppose their evil desires and lusts. 
The soul loves the flesh wdiich hates it ; the Chris- 
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tiuns love those by whom they are hated. The soul 
is shut up in the body ; and this it is 'n hich holds 
the body together. So Christians in the world are 
ke^ft under guard ; and yet it is they who hold the 
world together, and save it from being dissolved. 
The immortal soul dwells in the mortal body ; and 
Christians dwell as foreigners in this perishable life, 
expecting an imperishable existence in heaven. An 
office of such importance has God given them in the 
world, and this they can never forget." 

How touching a description is this of the life of the 
first Baptists ! How simple, yet how grand, is it in 
its wondrous beauty ! It is not strange, that super- 
stition and idolatry fell before the onslaught of a 
Church so knit together in love, and so animated by 
the Spirit of the living God. Men and women 
were transformed as. by magic into ardent and self- 
sacrificing believers in Jesus. The synagogues of 
the Jews were converted into Christian churches ; 
and the temples of idolatry into the temples of 
God. Christianity, pure, unadulterated, primitive 
Baptist Christianity, spread like wild-fire through- 
out the world. " There is not a nation", says 
Justin Martyr, " whether GreoK. or barbarian, or ^f 
any other name, even of those who wander in tribes, 
or live in tents, among whom prayers and thanks- 
ffivintrs are not offered to the Father and Creator of 
the universe, in the name of the crucified Jesus". 
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Unlike every system of ancient Philosojhy, Chris- 
tianity was not the religion of a few, but a religion 
for all mankind ; and, being such, its doctrines, 
adapted as they are to all men everywhere, spread 
at once throughout the whole world, into every na- 
tion, and village, and city ; " converting both 
whole houses and separate individuals", and bring- 
ing all men, — learned, and unlearned, the untutored 
slave, and the proudest jphilosopher, — by the power 
of God, unto salvation. 

The brotherly love of these primitive Baptists, 
their benevolence towards each other and towards 
the world, their calm and. patient endurance 
of the hostility of unbelievers, and their heart-felt 
and active zeal for Christianity, make them models 
for imitation in the Church as long as the founda- 
tion of the earth shall stand. Christian professors 
were not, even in that day, perfect in righteousness ; 
but they reached a height in holiness which few be- 
lievers since have been able to attain. Bound to- 
gether by a common love to Christ, ard having one 
aim and one hope in life, they were of one heart, 
and of one mind, and of one soul. " They left all to 
follow Christ. They lived a spiritual, self-denying 
and luxppy life. Full of love to Christ, and to one 
another, they Constituted a family, bound together 
by holy ties, rejoicing in common privileges and 
common aims. Thcb- purity, their simplicity, their 
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affection, their courage, their )oj, struck the 
heathen, astonished the world. They bore all suf- 
ferings for Christ's sake, not only with patience, but 
with serenity. Not even death, bloody and cruel, 
could separate them from the love of Christ. They 
lived, they died, for immortalit3^ Hence it is not 
surprising that, thirty years after the death of 
Christ, the triumphs of the cross had extended not 
only over Palestine, but to almost every part of 
Asia the less, the isles of ths ^gean sea, a large 
j)ortion of Greece, and even as far as Kome. At 
the close of the first century, or seventy years from 
the crucifixion of Christ, Christianity had pene- 
trated into every part of the Roman Empire. It 
was planted in Rome and in Carthage, in Athens 
and Alexandria, in Ephesus and Anlioch, in 
Damascus and Babylon ; nay more, it had reached, 
if we may believe the traditions of the Church, as 
far as Spain on the one hand, and India on the 
other. Christians were to be numbered by hun- 
dreds and thousands in Palestine and Greece, in 
Italy and Egypt, in Ethiopia and in Asia Minor." ■■•'■■ 
This was the Christianity of the Apostolic and 
Early Baptist Church. Do we find it in our day ? 
Give us this, and we shall soon bring all men to the 
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knowledge of Jesus ; whom to know is life eternal. 
Let Baptists preserve the simplicity which has 
long distinguished them ; let them hold on un- 
wavering to the religion of the Early Church and 
of the New Testament ; let them keep alive their 
warm enthusiasm in the cause of Christ, feed- 
ing it, as in ancient times, with the oil of purity 
and love ; let them be earnest yet cautious, impet- 
uous yet calm, aggressive yet peaceful, grasping in 
one hand the shield of faith, and waving in the 
other " the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God", — and they will themselves be built up in 
the most holy faith, and will be blessed in their 
efforts to establish a pure Gospel Christianity in 
every kingdom and government of the earth. 

Let Baptists in America, and in England, and 
everywhere, imitate the zeal of the Early Church. 
They have the truth on their side ; let them use it 
wisely, and all will be well. Let their efforts as 
private Christians be redoubled, and be put forth 
with the sincerity and energy of the primitive be- 
lievers ; let their Pulpit-Preaching be animated by 
the spirit which burned in Peter ; let their Keli- 
gious Press exhibit the vital power and the love of 
the truth which are shown in the Epistles of Paul ; 
and they shall come off conquerors, and more than 
conquerors, over every form of opposition from 
without and from within, and over all that is inim- 
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ical to the purity and simplicity of the Gospel. 
" If", to use the words of another, " they can be at 
peace among themselves ; be of one mind, waste no 
strength in internal disputes ; unite in building up 
and perfecting their own institutions, rather than 
pulling down those of their neighbors ; promote 
unity, system, peace, brotherly-love, and the love of 
learning and active usefulness among their ministry 
and members ; — if they can and loill do these 
things, the Baptists have a glorious future" ; this is 
the true policy for Baptists ; let them adopt it, and 
they will certainly flourish. Let them renounce the 
spirit of the world, and be wholly clothed upon 
with the spirit of Christ. Let them write, as their 
motto, " Peace on earth and good will to men", on 
their banners of love ; then let them move on to 
the peaceful conquest of the world. Let Baptists 
do these things, and their progress will be onward 
and upward " to the perfect day". 



CHAPTER FIFTH: SUPPLEMENTARY. 

FURTHER AND SURE PROOFS THAT THE APOSTOLIC ANT5 THB 

EARLY CHURCH PRACTISED OXLY BELIEVERS' 

IMMERSION. 

§1. P^DO-BAPTIST ADMISSIONS IN FAVOB OF 
IMMERSION. 

Modern P8?do-l>aptist Admissions — Concessions of Rev. Dr. Schaff — Admis- 
sions of Conybeare and Howson — Roman Catholics defend Pouring and 
Sprinkling by Tradition — Testimony of Rt. Rev. Dr. Trevern — The 
Greek Church against the Roman Catholic Tradition — Testimony of the 
Greek Book " To Pedallon^^ — Concessions of Rev. Prof. Stuart — Ad- 
missions of Rev. Dr. Coleman — Rev. Dr. Chalmers on Rom. 6 : 3-7 — 
Admissions of Rev. Dr. Geo. Campbell, and Rev. Dr. S. T. Bloomfield — 
Rosenmliller's Testimony — Picgrets of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Whitby, 
and Bishop Smith — Testimony of Dr. Charles Anthon, and Mr. Geo. 
Wyndham — Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, and Prof Drisler — Testimony 
of Distinguished German Biblical Critics : Neander, Tholuck, 01s- 
hausen, Knapp, Storr and Flatt, hnd Hagenbach — Still other German 
Concessions; from Starke, Bretschueider, Schleusner, Wahl, Lange, 
Scholz, Rheinhard, Paulus, Fritsche, Augusti, Von CClIn, Gieseleri 
Guericke, Von Meyer, Starck, Ilahn, Winer, and Mosheim — The Posi- 
tion Established. 

The truth of the Baptist position that immersion 
alone was consiJcred baptism in Apostolic times, 
may be established from the admissions of Pasdo-bap- 
tists themselves. A volume mip;ht be made out of 
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these concessions. Many, especially those of the 
more ancient Pasdo-baptist divines, maybe fonnd in 
a convenient form in Eev. A. Booth's "Paado-baptism 
Examined" It is our purpose to add here a few 
of the more modern admissions, especially those of 
the most eminent biblical critics of Grermany. We 
need not think of attempting to cite all ; for so 
unanimous is the sentiment of well-read theologians 
of every denomination, on this point, that it would 
be difficult to find any scholar of acknowledged re- 
putation, who entertains on this subject any other 
than the belief that, during the life-time of the 
Apostles, and for a considerable period afterwards, 
immersion alone was practised as baptism by the 
Church. 

The first concession we shall adduce is that of 
the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, Prof, in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Penn. He 
is a German by birth and education, but has been 
residing some years in America. The extracts hero 
given are taken from a learned and valuable work, 
lately published, entitled " History of the Apostolic 
Church". This testimony is the more useful be- 
cause Prof. S, is an opponent of the views and prac- 
tices of the Baptists, and considers them " a hyper- 
spiritualistic sect". He admits that the Baptists 
are right " as to the form of baptism", and yet 
strangely enough he thinks they " go too far," when, 
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" in Judaic legal letter service, they declare immer- 
sion the only valid form of baptism". The first 
quotation is from p. 568 of the History : 

" Immersion, and not sprinkling, was unquestionably the ori- 
ginal, normal form (i. e. of baptism). This is shown by the 
very meaning of the Greek words baptizo, baptisma, baptismos 
used to designate the rite. Then again, by the analogy of the 
baptism of John, which was performed in the Jordan {en, Matt. 
3: 6, compare 16; also eis ton lordanen, Mk. 1, 9). Further- 
more, by the New Testament comparisons of baptism with the 
passage through the Red Sea (1 Cor. 10: 2), with the flood 
(1 Pet. 3 : 21), with a bath (Eph. 5. 26 ; Tit. 3 : 5), with a 
burial and resurrection (Rom. 6:4; Col. 2: 12). Finally, by 
the general usage of ecclesiastical antiquity, which was always 
immersion (as it is to this day in the Oriental and also the 
Graeco-Russiau churches) ; pouring and sprinkling being sub- 
stituted only in cases of urgent necessitr, such as sickness and 
approacliing death.'' 

These are the leading arguments used by the Baptists. 
They are here summed up briefly. Dr. S., it will be observed, 
speaks of the " analog of the baptism of John" ; which shows 
that he considers the rite administered by John not identical 
in significance with Christian baptism. It can not be said that 
he takes this view because he is a Ptedo-baptist ; for he admits, 
in the same breath, that the Baptists are right in their position 
respecting the Act of Baptism. The same remark may be 
made of all those German Pajdo-baptist critics (and they are 
many) who, while frankly surrendering to us our positions 
respecting the Act and Subjects of Baptism, do not think John's 
baptism identical with the Christian ordinance. 

Two pages in advance, Dr Schaff reiterates in a 
Note, his testimony ; mentioning, at the same time, 
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other Piedo-baptist authorities who have testified to 
the same effect. The quotation credited to Cony- 
beare and Howson, is from a work of theirs entitled 
" The Life and Epistles of St. Paul," published in 
England in 1852. They are both English scholars 
of reputation : 

"The ordinary use of baptizein, baptisma, baptismos, in 
connection with the passages respecting baptism adduced in 
the text; the clear testimonies of antiquity, and the present 
prevaiUng usage of the Oriental churches, puts it beyond all 
doubt, that entire or partial immersion was the general rule 
of Christian antiquity, from which certainly nothing but urgent 
outward circumstances caused a deviation. Respecting the 
form of baptism, therefore (quite otherwise with the much 
more important difference respecting the subjects of baptism 
or infant baptism), the impartial historian is compelled by 
exegesis and history substantially to yield the point to the Bap- 
tists, as is done in fact (perhaps somewhat too decidedly and 
without due regard to the arguments just stated for the other 
practice) by most German scholars, e. g. Neander, Apostel- 
gesch. I. p. 276 ; Knapp, Vorlesungen uber die christliche 
Glaubenslehre, II., p. 453 ; Hofling, 1. c. I. p. 47 sqq. ; also by 
the Anglican divines, Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, 
I. 471 : ' It is needless to add that baptism was (unless in ex- 
ceptional cases) administered by immersion, the convert being 
plunged beneath the surface of the water, to represent his death 
to the life of sin ; and then raised fi'om this momentary burial 
to represent his resurrection to the life of righteousness. It 
must be a subject of regret that the general discontinuance of 
this original form of baptism (though perhaps necessary m our 
northern climates) has rendered obscure to popular apprehen- 
sion some very important passages of Scripture.' — With this 
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we entirely concur. It is well known that the Reformei';, 
Luther and Calvin, and several old Protestant liturgies, gave 
the preference to immersion ; and this is undouhtedly far bet- 
ter suited than sprinkling to symbolize the idea of baptism, 
the entire purifying of the inward man, the being buried and 
rising again with Christ." 

The Koman Catholics defend their practice of 
sprinkling on the ground of tradition ; admitting 
frankly that baptism in the most ancient times was 
immersion. They charge Psedo-baptist Protestants 
with inconsistency, when they contend that every 
article of Christian faith and practice is contained 
in the New Testament, and yet, without support 
from Scripture, practise sprinkling and pouring. 
The Eight Eev. Dr, Trevern, a high dignitary of 
the Koman Church, wrote, in 1847, a book called 
" La Discussion Amicale", and addressed it to the 
Protestant Clergy, especially of England. Its 
object is to show up Protestant inconsistencies. 
Touching Sprinkling, or Pouring, he has the fol- 
lowing in his second volume (p. 142) : 

" But, without going any farther, show us, my Lords, the 
validity of your baptism, 'by Scripture alone\ Jesus Christ 
there ordains that it shall be conferred, not by pouring water 
on the heads of believers, but by believers being plunged into 
water. The word baptizo, employed by the Evangelists, 
strictly conveys this signification, as the learned are agreed ; 
and, at the head of them, Casaubon, of all the Caivinists, the 
best versed in the Greek language. Now, baptism by immer- 
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sion has ceased for many ages, and you yourselves, as well as 
we, have only received it hy infusion. It would, therefore, be 
all over with your baptism, unless you established it by tradi- 
tion and the practice of the Church. This being settled, I ask 
you, from whom have you received baptism ? Is it not from'thi 
church of Rome 1 And what do you think of her 1 Do you 
not consider her as heretical, and even idolatrous 1 Tou can- 
not, then, according to the terms of Scripture, prote the valid- 
ity of your baptism ; and to produce a plea for it, you are 
obliged to seek it with Pope Stephen and the councils of Aries 
and Nice, and in Apostolic tradition." 

Next in order to this testimony of a Eoman 
Catholic against Pasdo-baptist Protestants, it may 
not be amiss to quote the testimony of the Greet 
Church against the Catholics, on account of their 
" traditional" sprinkling. The " Pedalion", a folio 
of 484 pages, the standard work of the Greek 
Church for its Faith, Practice, and Government, — a 
•work "duly authenticated by the Patriarch and 
holy Synod", — contains a long article under the 
46th-and 47th canons, showing the falsity of baptism 
in the Eoman Church ; an article which " the 
author thinks very important at the present time, 
on account of the differences not only between the 
Greek Church and the Eoman Catholic, but also 
between it and all others who, like the Catholic, 
practise sprinkling." For the- extracts given below 
and the accompanying remarks, we are indebted to 
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a translation of the Eev. Mr. Love, of Mass., who 
rendered from the original. 

"We say that the baptism of the Latins", (Roman Catho- 
lics) is '■ baptism falsely named", {pseudonumon baptisma). 
* * * Again, " The Latins are heretics of old, specially from 
the very fact that they are vs-baptized", {abaptistoi). * * * 
Again, '• The more ancient Latins, the first to make innova- 
tions upon apostoli,c baptism, practised pourmg, [epichusin) 
that is, they poured a little water upon the crown of the child's 
head. And this is still practised in some places at the present 
time. More, however, now, with a bunch of hogs' bristles 
throw a few drops of water thrice upon the child's forehead." 

Again, " Observe that we do not say, that we re-baptize 
(anahaptizomen) the Latins, but that we baptize (baptizomen) 
them, since their baptism (baptisma) is a lie in its very name", 
pseudetai to onoma auto. " It is not baptism at all, (kai 
oukolos esti baptisma,) but bare sprinkling", (rantismxi). 

Such are a few of the very many extracts which I might 
make from this book of the highest authority in the Greek 
Church, — a book which nowhere mentions sprinkling for bap- 
tism, but which utterly forbids it, and by the authority of the 
Greek Church anathematizes all who practise it. Thus again 
under " Canon 50, apostolical", the author having made im- 
mersion and emersion, {going under the water and rising out 
of it) necessary to baptism, adds, " Not only does baptism not 
consist without these, but neither without them could it be 
called baptism", and gives for his reason that the act of bap- 
tizing is called baptism from the immersion in the wcier and 
not from any other thing. 

The late Moses Stuart, Prof, in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass., — one of the best bibli- 
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cal scholars wlioni America has produced, — ^bears 
testimony in favor of the Baptist view : 

In his book on the '' Mode of Baptism," a work of equal 
candor and scholarship, he makes the following admissions : 
" Bapio and Baptizo mean to dip, plunge, or immerge, into any 
thing liquid. All lexicographers and critics of anynote are agreed 
in this" (p. 14). He says in another place, "From the earliest 
ages of which we have any account, subsequent to the apos- 
tolic age, and downward for several centuries, the churches did 
generally practise baptism by immersion ; perhaps by immer- 
sion of the whole person ; and the only exceptions to tliis 
mode which were usually allowed, were in cases of urgent sick- 
ness, or other cases of immediate and imminent danger, where 
immersion could not be praclised." In an article in the Bib. 
Repository (vol. 3, p. 359), the same theologian remarks: 
" ' It is,' says Augusti, ' a thing made out,' viz., the ancient 
practice of immersion. So indeed all the writers who have 
thoroughly investigated tlie subject. I know of no one usage ' 
of ancient times which seems to be more clearly made out. I 
can not see how it is possible for any candid man who exam- 
ines the subject to deny this." 

The Eqv. L. Coleman, a Psedo-baptist scholar of 
considerable distinction as a writer, gives his testi- 
mony in favor of the Baptist position ; though by 
no means a favorer of Baptist doctrines, and an op- 
ponent of the sentiment that immersion is essential 
to baptism. In his work entitled " Ancient Chris- 
tianity Exemplified", he has the following : 

" In the primitive church, immodiateLy subsequent to the 
age of the apnstlea this (immersion) was undeniably the 
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common mode of baptism. The utmost that can be said of 
sprinkling in that early period is that' it was, in case of neces- 
sity, permitted as an exception to a general rule It is 

a great mistake to suppose that baptism by immersion was dis- 
continued when infant baptism became generally prevalent ; 
the practice of immersion continued even until the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century" (p. 395). 

The lafce Eev. Dr. Chalmers, a distinguished 
Presbyterian clergyman of Scotland, testifies thus 
to the original meaning of baptism in his Lectures 
on Kom'ans, while commenting on chapter 6 : 3-7 : 

" The original meaning of the word baptism is immersion ; 
and though we regard it as a point of indifference whether the 
ordinance so named be performed in this way or by sprinkling, 
yet we doubt not that the prevalent style cf the administration 
in the apostles' days was of an actual submerging of the whole 
body under water." 

Dr. George Campbell, another distinguished Scotch Presby- 
terian, — a better scholar even than Dr. Chalmers, — testifies to 
the same effect. He says, very justly, that the meaning of 
baptizo both in sacred authors, and in classical, is " to dip, to 
plunge, to immerse'^ ; and declares that, in the Fathers, " it is 
always construed suitably to this meaning"- 

Eev. Dr. Bloomfield, — well known in this country 
iDy his Commentary on the New Testament, — makes 
the following remarks on Eom. 6 : 4., in his " Criti- 
cal Digest" : 

" There is here plainly a. reference to the ancient mode of 
baptism by immersion j and I agree with Koppe and Rosen- 
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muller (two German commentators), that there is reason to regret 
it should hare been abandoned in most Christian churches, espe- 
cially as it has so evidently a reference to the mystic sense of 
baptism." 

Rosenmuller, as here referred to, says : " Immersion in the 
water of baptism, and coming forth out ofit, was a symbol of a 
person's renouncing his former life, and, on the contrary, be- 
ginning a new one. The learned have rightly reminded us that, 
on account of this emblematical meaning of baptism, the rite 
of immersion ought to have been retained in the Christian 
Church." 

Not a few clergymen of the Episcopal Church, have, like 
Bloomfield, regretted the departure from the original practice 
of immersion. The learned and eloquent Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor (t 1667), like John Wesley of a later day, condemned ■' the 
practice of sprinkling altogether, as contrary both to the anal- 
ogy of the ceremony, the Apostolic tradition, and the canons 
of the English and Irish Church." So says his biographer, 
Bishop Heber. The pious Dr. Daniel Whitby, (f 1726),— 
often quoted by Bloomfield in his. New Testament, — speaks 
warmly on this point, when commenting, in his N. T. Commen- 
tary, on Rom. 6:4: "It being so expressly declared here and 
Col. 2 : 12, that we are ' buried with Christ in baptism,' by 
being buried under water, and the argument to oblige us to a 
conformity to his death, by dying to sin, being taken thence ; 
and this immersion being religiously observed by aU Christians 
for thirteen centuries, and approved by our church, and the 
change of it into sprinkling, even without any allowance from 
the author of this institution, or any license from any council 
of the Church, being that which the Romanist still urges to 
justify his refusal of the cup to the laity ; it were to be wished 
that this custom might be again of general use, and aspersion 
only permitted, as of old, in case of the Clinic, or in present 
danger of death." Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, expressed u 
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like desire some years ago, wishing that immersion might be 
restored among the Episcopalians ; and even going so far as to 
propose a plan for its restoration. 

Dr. Charles Anthon, Prof, of Greek and Latin in 
Columbia College, N. Y., — a name than whicli none 
stands higher in America for classical scholarship, — 
gave the following testimony, in 1843, respecting 
the meaning of ^aptizo, in a letter which has been 
frecLuently published in Baptist books on Baptism : 

" There is no authority whatever for the singular remark 
made by the Rev. Dr. Spring relative to the force of baptizo" 
(viz., that in the N. T. it has no definite or distinct meaning ; 
but " means to immerse, sprinkle, pour, and has a variety of 
other meanings"). "The primary meaning of the word is to 
dip, or immerse ; and its secondary meanings, if it ever had any, 
all refer, in some way or other, to the same leading idea. 
Sprinkling; etc., are entirely out of the questi«n." 

To the same effect speaks Mr. George Wyndham, — formerly 
of New Orleans, one of the best scholars whom we have ever 
met, now, unfortunately, lost, by his residence in Europe, to 
America forever, — in his critical Remarks on Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English Lexicon : " We are jlad that Liddell and Scott 
have withdrawn their sanction from an interpretation wholly 
unwarranted. Bapto and baptizo never meant but to dip, to 
immerse, to steep," 

Our friend and former instructor, Dr. Anthon, informed us, in 
the summer of 1853, that he had received numerous letters, 
soliciting him to withdraw the admissions made in the letter 
above quoted. He was told that it was doing harm to the 
Pffido-baptist cause, and aiding the Baptist. The Doctor, how- 
ever, though himself an Episcopalian, could not renounce an 
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opinion so manifestly correct ; and very justly considered his 
well-earned reputation as a scholar too valuable to bo sacriflced 
for the accomplishment of party purposes. The learned Pro- 
fessor has not yet withdrawn his admissions, and never will. 
Respecting the meaning of bapiizo, he could doubtless say, 
with the distinguished Prof. Porson, " the Baptists have the 
advantage of us !" 

Liddell and Scott, two eminent Pado-baptist 
scholars of England, who, in the first edition of their 
Greek-English Lexicon, gave, — on the authority of 
Passow, whose Greek-G-erman Lexicon is the basis 
of theirs, — " to pour upon" as one of the meanings 
of " haptizo", have, in the second edition, withdrawn 
their authority for that signification ; and define the 
word, when used literally, by to dip repeatedly, to 
sink (of ships), to bathe (passive), to baptize (N. T.). 
The significations which they now give, are substan- 
tially such as are assigned the word by Baptist 
scholars. 

Prof. II. Drisler, of Columbia College, N. T., who, in his 
first American edition of Liddell and Scott, followed their first 
edition, has altered the plates of his Lexicon so as to make the 
article on baptizo correspond to that of the second English edi- 
tion. Prof. Jj. approves the alterations made by the English 
editors, and copies their article, as altered, without change, into 
his American edition of the Lexicon. It will so appear in all 
future issues of the American work, — thanks to the fairness 
and candor of Prof. Brisler. He, in common with other Paedo- 
baptist critical scholars, believes that baptizo points to a " total 
immersion." 
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The authorities which follow are German. — 
The late Dr. Neander, of Berlin, whose fame is 
world-wide, from his admirable Church History, and 
from other valuable historico-theological writings, 
testifies thus in a letter to Eev. W. Judd : 

' As to your question on the original rite of baptism, there 
can be no doubt whatever that in the primitive times it was 
performed by immersion, to signify a complete immersion into 
the new principle of the divine life which was to be imparted 
by the Messiah" ( Judd's Reply to Stuart, p. 194). To the 
same effect he speaks in his Church History (Rose's Transla- 
tion, p. 197) : " Baptism was originally administered by immer- 
sion, and many of the comparisons of St. Paul allude to this 
form of its administration ; the immersion is a symbol of death, 
of being buried with Christ ; the commg forth from the water 
is a symbol of a resurrection with Christ ; and both taken to- 
gether represent the second birth, the death of the old man, 
and a resurrection to a new life.'' 

The Eev. Dr. Tholuck, of Halle, a staunch 
Lutheran, and one of the leading scholars of Ger- 
many, gives in his testimony, in these words, in 
his Commentary on the Eomans (Eng. Trans., p. 
178): 

''For the explanation of this figurative description (Rom. 
6 : 4) of the baptismal rite, it is necessary to call attention to 
the well known circumstance, that, in the early days of the 
Church, persons, when baptized, were first plunged below, and 
then raised above, the water ; to whf 3h practice, according to 
the direction of the apostle, the earl Ohristians gave a sym- 
bolic import." 
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The late Dr. Olshausen, a pious, learned, and 
evangelical critic and theologian, speaks thus in his 
excellent N. T. Commentary (vol. 1, p. 158, of 
the G-erman) : 

" It is in the highest degree probable that John's baptism 
resembled the Christian, not only in the fact that the baptizer 
performed immersion upon the one to be bapl^ized, in which 
baptism differs specifically from all other lustrations, but fur- 
ther in the fact that, as has been remarked above, a formula 
was recited by the candidate." 

Dr. Gr. 0. Knapp, — whose lectures on Christian 
Theology, translated by Rev. Leonard Woods, jr., 
have had a wide circulation in America, — makes the 
following admissions in favor of the Baptists (Eng. 
Trans., p. 486)' : 

"Immersion is peculiarly agreeable to the institution of 
Christ, and the practice of the apostolic Church, and so even 
John baptized, and immersion remained common for a long 
time after ; except that, in the third century, or perhaps earlier, 
baptism of the sick [baptisma clinicorum) was performed by 
sprinkling or affusion By degrees, this mode of bap- 
tism became more customary, probably because it was found 
more convenient ; especially was this the case after the seventh 
century, and in the Western Church, but it did not become 
universal until the commencement of the 14th century.'' 

To the same effect as Dr. Knapp, speak Drs. 
Storr and Flatt in their Bib. Theology, — men of 
eminence and distinguished scholarship (bk. 4, sect, 
109, ill 4, Eng. Translation) : 
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" The primitive mode was probably by immersion. — The dis- 
ciples of our Lord could understand his commands in no other 
manner, than as enjoining immersion ; for the baptism of John 
to which Jesus himself submitted, and also the earlier baptism 
(John 4 : 1) of the disciples of Jesus, were performed by dip- 
ping the subject into cold water ; as is evident from the follow- 
ing passages And that they actually did understand 

it so, is proved, partly by those passages of the New Testament 

which evidently allude to immersion and partly; 

from the fact, that immersion was so customary in the ancient 
Church, that, even in the 3d century, the baptism of the sick, 
who were merely sprinkled with water, was entirely neglected 
by some, and by others was thought inferior to the baptism of 
those who, were in health, and who received baptism, not 
merely by aspersion, but who actually bathed themselves in 
water." 

Dr. K.- E. Hagenbacli, Prof, in Basel (Basle), 
Switzerland, has lately given the following testi- 
mony, in his " Christian Church of the First Three 
Centuries". It occurs in the 19th chapter, (p. 
324) : 

" That Baptism, in the beginning, was administered in the 
open air, in rivers or pools, and that by immersion, is known 
from the narrative of the New Testament. In later times there 
were prepared great baptismal fonts or chapels (baptisteries). 
Since the person to be baptized descended several steps into the 
reservoir of water, and then the whole body was immersed 
under the water, the image of the. ' burial in ^he death of Christ', 
and of ' the resurrection from the grave', was impressed with 
power upon the soul ; which, in the later practice.of sprink- 
ling, was altogether too much obscured. Sprinkling was in early 
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times administered only, to the sick, who vrere baptized on 
their dying beds, and who could not, from the circumstances 
of the case, be immersed." 

Dr. K. B. Matthies, in his prize essay, entitled 
" Baptismatis Expositio" (wliicli is a " Biblical, 
Historical, and Dogmatical Exposition of Baptism"), 
gives the following testimony, on page 116 of that 
able Treatise : 

" Paul, as we have seen" [when speaking of Rom. 6 ; 3, etc.], 
" has in mind only the rite of immerging and submerging; 
and, in like mijnner, in the Apostolic Church, in order that 
communion with the death of Christ might be signified, the 
whole body of the person to be baptized was immersed in the 
water or river ; and then, in order that an association with the 
resurrection of Christ might be indicated, the body again 
emerged, or was drawn forth from the water. Lamented, in- 
deed, is it to be, that this rite has been changed ; since it 
places before the eyes, most fitly, the symbolical significa- 
tion of baptism." 

Other German authors might be cited, who speak 
to the same purport. We can only quote in addi- 
tion, from the following : 

G. W. C. Starke says, on Eom. : 4, in his edition of the 
Bible : " The apostle refers to the custom of the time.' — the 
candidate was wholly immersed in the water, and, after he lay 
a short time under, was raised again. Baptism, then, is not 
only a striking representation of the death, but of the burial, 
of Christ ; that, as the Lord by his burial removed the curse 
which lay upon him, so we become partakers of this burial, if 
we be plunged beneath the water as in a grave, and are covered 
by it." 
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Sretschneuhr. the most critical of all the N. T. lexicograph- 
ers, says, in his " Theology" : " An entire immersion belongs 

to the nature of baptism This is the meaning of the 

word Inthe words 6ap<(zo and fiapiisma, is contained 

the idea of a complete immersion under water ; at least, so is 
baptisma in the New Testament" (vol. 2, pp. 673, 681).— 
Schkusner, — who says, that " those who were to be baptized 
were anciently immersed", — and Wahl, two other German N. 
T. lexicographers, limit baptism as a sacred ordinance to im- 
mersion. 

Frof. Lange, in his book on Infant Baptism, says (p. 81) : 
" Baptism in the apostolic age was a proper baptism, — the im- 
mersion of the body in water." — " Baptism consists in the im- 
mersion of the whole body in water" (Sc7iote, on Matt. 3: 6). — 
"In sprinkling, the symbolical meaning of the ordinance is wholly 
lost" (Rheinhard, Ethics, vol. 5, p. 79). — " The word baptize 
signifies, in Greek, sometimes to immerse, sometimes to sub- 
merge" (Paulus, N. T. Comment., vol. 1, p. 278).— "That bap- 
tism was performed, not by sprinkling, but by immersion, is 
evident, not only from the nature of the word, but from Rom. 
6 : 4" [Fritsche, Comment, on Matt. 3 : 6).—" The word 'bap- 
tize', according to etymology and usage, signifies to immerse, 
submerge, etc. ; and the choice of the expression betrays an age in 
which the later custom of sprinkling had not been introduced" 
[Augusti, Archaeology, vol. 5, p. 5). — "Immersion in water was 
general until the thirteenth century ; among the Latins, it was 
then displaced by sprinkling, but retained by the Greeks" 
{Von Cdlln, Hist, of Doctrines, vol. 2, p. 303).— "For the sake 
of the sick, the rite of sprinkling was introduced" (Gieseler, 
Ch. History, vol. 2, p. 274). — "Baptism was originally per- 
formed by immersion" (Guericke, Ch. History, vol. 1, p. 116). — 
" John baptized at .^non, near to Salim, because there was much 
water there, — enough to' perform immersion" (Dr. J. F. Von 
Meyer, on Jno. 3: 23).— "In regard to the mode (of baptism), 
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there can be no doubt that it was not by sprinkling, but by 
immersion" [Starck, Hist, of Baptism, p. 8). — "According to 
apostolic instruction and example, baptism -was performed by 
immersing the whole man" [Hahn, Theology, p. 556). — "In 
the apostolic age, baptism was by immersion, as its symbolical 
explanation shows" {Br. G. B. Winer, MSS. Lect. on Christ. 
Antiquities). — '• Affusion was at first applied only to the sick, 
but was gradually introduced for others after the seventh cen- 
tury, and in the thirteenth became the prevailing practice in 
the West. But the Eastern 'Ihurch has retained immersion 
alone as valid" [Winer, MSS. Lect. on Archseology).— "In* this 
(the first) century, baptism was administered in convenient 
places, without the public assemblies ; and by immersing the 
candidate wholly in water" [Mosheim, Ch. History, Am. 
Transl. p. 87). — Speaking of the second century, the same 
Author says (p. 137) : "The candidates for it (baptism) were 
immersed wholly in water, with invocation of the sacred 
Trinity." 

These citations are sufficient. Admissions of this 
kind from the best biblical critics and scholars of 
modern days, fortify impregnably the Baptist posi- 
tion. The original Greek of the New Testament 
teaches us that Baptism, in early times, was Im- 
mersion. The voice of ecclesiastical history de- 
clares the same. Every version of the Scriptures, 
modern and ancient, in which haptizo and haptisma 
are translated (the Slavonic excepted, which ren- 
ders baptizo by Jcrestit, to cross), bears, up to 1820, 
the same positive and incontrovertible testimony. 
Further proof is surely unnecessary. 
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§2, P^BO-BAPTIST ADMISSIONS AGAINST INFANT 
BAPTISM. 

Shifting of the (iround of Defense of Paedo-baptism — Appeal to Tradition, 
or to Church Authority — Bishop Taylor and the Philosopher Leibnitz 
give up the Argument from the Bible — The Argument from Tradition 
and Church Authority proved Untenable from History — Time of the 
Prevalence of Infant Baptism — Concessions of the North British Ee- 
view, and of Dr. Bunsen — ^Eev. Dr. Hodge on Baptist Ground : also 
Kev. Drs. Stuart and Woods — Testimony of S. T. Coleridge — Admis- 
sions of German Critics and Theologians : Olshausen, Neander, Jacobi, 
Meyer, De Wette, and Kilckert — Further Concessions : from Hagen- 
bach, Uahn, Lange, Sohleiermaoher, Von Colin, Engelhardt, Neudecker, 
Miinscher, Knapp, Bossier, Starck, Couard, HCfling, Winer, Khein- 
wald, Lindner, Dressier, Kaiser, and Baumgarten-Crusius — Testi- 
mony Conclusive — Days of Infant Baptism Numbered. 

Numerous Pffido-baptist scliolars have given up 
tlie direct apostolicity of Infant Baptism. In Ger- 
many, tliey have long done this ; and, of late, the 
same surrender is beginning to be made in Great 
Britain and America. It has been found impossi- 
ble to uphold the rite on the ground of its being 
practised in the times of the Apostles. Its advo- 
cates, therefore, — at least, the scholars among them, 
— are shifting the ground of their defense ; but, in 
BO doing, they yield the Protestant maxim, " the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible". 
The consequence, among " Bible Christians", may 
easily be predicted. Infant Baptism will gradually 
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decrease ; and it will, at last, be wholly discon- 
tinued. 

Infant Baptism, it is now admitted by the most 
learned Peedo-baptist theologians, can be defended 
only on the supposition of Apostolic tradition, or 
on that of Church authority. Having yielded the 
argument from the Bible, these two are the only 
grounds which they can plead. The eloquent 
Jeremy Taylor (fl667) long ago surrendered, in 
his " Defence of Episcopacy", the argument as 
drawn from the Scriptures ; and based the practice, 
but erroneously, as we have seen, on Apostolic tra- 
dition. " The Church", he says, " has founded this 
rite upon the tradition of the Apostles ; and wise 
men do easily observe that the Anabaptist can, by 
the same probability of Scripture, enforce a neces- 
sity of communicating infants (administering the 
Lord's Supper to them) upon us, as we do of bap- 
tizing infants upon them, if we speak of immediate 
divine institution, or of practice apostolical record- 
ed in Scripture ; and, therefore, a great mastej of 
Geneva (Calvin), in a book he writ against the Ana- 
baptists, was forced to fly to apostolical traditive 
ordination." 

The celebrated philosopher Leibnitz (fl7l6), — 
who " had in his life the singular felicity of being 
esteemed the greatest and most learned man in 
Europe", and who, it is added, " did not belie the 
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public opinion", — upholds Pfedo-baptism in his 
System of Theology on the ground of Church au- 
thority. " It must be confessed," he says, " that 
without the authority of the Church, the baptism 
of children could not be adec[uately defended. For 
there is no example in its favor in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; which appear, besides water, to demand 
faith also. To attribute faith, however, as some do 
(Luther and others), to those who cannot yet use 
their reason, is far too arbitrary and delusive, and 
quite destitute of probability Hence, it ap- 
pears to me, that those who reject Church authority, 
cannot sustain the attacks of the Anabaptists." — 
Never was reasoning more logical and conclusive. 
To make his testimony complete in favor of the 
Baptists, Leibnitz needed only to say, as did the 
English Newton, " The Baptists are the only de- 
nomination of Christians who have not symbol- 
ized with the Church of Kome." 

Neither the argument from Apostolic tradition, 
however, nor that from Church authority, can prove 
the existence of Infant Baptism in the early 
Church ; for, as has been proved, in another part 
of this volume, that rite was unknown in the 
Church until the time of Cyprian. It was not 
generally practised, however, till long after his day. 
Even at the time of the General Council in Nice 
(325 A. D.), the Baptist usage still prevailed ; as we 
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learn from the testimony of the historian Eusehius. 
That eloquent author prepared a document that 
met the approval of the 318 hishops assembled in 
the Nicene Council ; according to which " instruc- 
tion in the principles of Christianity in all cases 
preceded baptism." It reads as follows : " The 
exposition of our faith, as we have received it from 
the bishops, who were our predecessors, hoth when 
we were first instructed in the rudiments of the faith, 
and when afterwards baptized into it; as we haye 
learned from the Holy Scriptures, and both believed 
and taught, not only when we sustained the office 
of presbyter, but since we came to the episcopal 
station, so do we still believe, and produce this as 
the account of our faith : We believe in one Grod," 
etc. 

More than two Centuries elapsed from the time 
of Cyprian, before Psedo-baptism became at all 
general among Christians. Up to this day, and 
long after, the professed Church of Christ was,^aa 
regards the baptizing of infants, substantially Bap- 
tist. The influence of Chrysostom in the East, 
and of Augustine in the West, rapidly extended 
the erroneous and unscriptural practice. In the 
West, the Council of Carthage (414 a. d.) in which 
Augustine presided, anathematized all who denied 
" that little children by baptism are freed from per- 
dition and eternally saved". One hundred years 
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later, in the beginning of the sixth century, the 
Emperor Justinian ordered, in the East, new-born 
infants to be baptized, under a penalty for neglect ; 
" a law which", as Bunsen sadly yet truthfully re- 
marks, " still passes for a Christian principle in the 
code of many a Christian state." So supported and 
protected, Paedo-baptism, incorrect though it is in 
theory and injurious in practice, acquired a foothold 
both in the East and in the West, from which nei- 
ther the primitive usage upheld and kept alive from 
an early day, by not a few of the so-called " hereti- 
cal sect", nor the earnest protests and expostula- 
tions of Baptists in modern times, have yet been 
able to dislodge it : but the dawn of a brighter 
day is lighting up the heavens, and the beginning 
of a new Keformation, more thoroughly evangeli- 
cal than that of Luther, has burst upon the world. 

The subjoined admissions of modern Psedo- 
baptists, coming, as they do, from the best scholar- 
ship of the age, are invaluable to Baptists. They 
show that the progress of Baptist principles is cer- 
tain ; and that they must prevail, in God's own 
time, throughout the whok of Christendom. Let 
Baptists, then, maintain, in all kindness, the bap- 
tismal discussion ; and, " speaking the truth in 
love .... contend earnestly for the faith once (for 
all) delivered to the Saints". 

In a late Article (" Scriptural Revision of the 
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Litany") iu the North British Keview, — the organ 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland, — written, it is 
thought, by Kev. Dr. Hanna, Dr. Chalmers' son-in- 
law, the whole question of Infant Baptism is vir- 
tually surrendered : 

" Scripture knows nothing of' the baptism of infants. There 
is absolutely not a single trace of it to he found in the New Tes- 
tament. There are passages that may be reconciled with it, 
if the practice can only be proved to have existed ; but there 
is not one word which asserts its existence History con- 
firms the inference drawn jrom the sacred volume. Infant 
baptism cannot be clearly traced higher than the middle of the 
second century ; and even then it was not universal. Some, 
indeed, have argued that in the silence of Scripture, it is fair 
to presume that a custom whose existence is seen in the sec- 
ond century must have descended from the Apostles ; hut the 
presumption is wholly the other way". (Aug. 1852.) 

In another number of the same able Keview (No. 37), the 
following Note is found : " The correctness of the picture of 
ancient baptism, given by Dr. Bunsen in the third volume of the 
present work, ("Hippolytus"] (which is indeed with more cg^eful 
minuteness, just that given by Neander) will not, we apprehend, 
be disputed by any man who is content to accept the mere facta 
of the case. That the recognized baptism of the ancient 
Church was that of adults, of those whom the Church only re- 
ceived into her fold after a long course of systematic catechet- 
ical instruction, can not indeed admit of any doubt." 

The testimony of Hippolytus, and of Chevalier 
Bunsen in his work on that Father, has been, in 
part, already adduced. The conclusions which 
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Dr. Bunsen draws, are admitted by Eev. Dr. Kitto 
and other English biblical critics. Ojily one more 
extract from his work on " Hippolytus and his 
Age" will be cited here ; though we should like to 
quote more copiously from a Psedo-baptist writer 
who is frank enough to say, that the Baptists " are 
the only evangelical community making rapid pro- 
gress ; and that they will always progress wherever 
religious life is powerfully developing itself' : 

" The Church adhered rigidly to the principle, as constitut- 
ing the true purport of the baptism ordained by Christ, — that 
no one can be a member of the communion of saints, but by 
his own solemn vow made in the presence of the Church. It 
was with this understanding that the candidate for baptism 
was immersed in water, and admitted as a brother, upon his 
confession of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost" (vol. 
3, p. 179). 



The Kev. Dr. Hodge, Professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, who is one of the firmest 
upholders and defenders of Presbyterianism (0. S.) 
in America, takes Baptist ground, in the Princeton 
Review (Oct. '52), respecting the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant and the relation of the Church to the world. 
His arguments, — which he brings to bear against 
Episcopalianism, — may be turned with deadly effect 
against Infant Baptism, on whatever ground, and 
by whomsoever advocated. Such admissions as the 
subjoined, are fatal to Paedo-baptism in any sense : 
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" When Clirist came, the commonwealth was abolished, and 
there was nothing' put in its place. The Church remained. 
There was no external covenant, nor promises of external 
blessings, on condition of external rites and subjection. There 
was a spiritual society, with spiritual promises, on the condition 
of faith in Christ. In no part of the New Testament, is any 
other condition of membership in the Church prescribed than 
that contained in the answer of Philip to the eunuch who desired 
baptism : ' If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest. And 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.' The Church, therefore, is, in its essential nature, a com- 
pany of believers ; and not an external society, requiring merely 
external profession as the condition of membership." 

Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover, yields, as does Dr. Hodge, 
the argument from circumcision, when he sa3's (Old Testament, 
Ch. 22) : " How unwary, too, are many excellent men, in con- 
tending for infant baptism on the ground of the Jewish analogy 
of circumcision ! . . . . Numberless difficulties present them- 
selves in our way, as soon as we begin to argue in such a man- 
ner as this." The same distinguished Professor candidly 
admits that, as to infant baptism, he can not " find commands, 
or plain and certain examples, in the New Testament relative 
to it". And Rev. Dr. Woods, also, an eminent writer on the 
Psedo-baptist side, says distinctly, " We have no express pre- 
cept or example for infant baptism in all our holy writings." 

The late S. T. Coleridge, an admirable scholar, 
and one of the deepest thinkers that England has 
ever produced, exposes the fallacy of the argument 
for Psedo-baptism, as drawn from the N. T. men- 
tion of the baptism of households : 

" Had baptism of infants at that early period of the Gospel 
been a known practice, or had this been previously demon- 
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Btrated, then, indeed, the argument that in all probability there 
vi'aR one <jr more infants or young children in so large a family, 
would be no otherwise objectionable than as being superfluous, 
and a sort of anti-climax in logic. But if the words are cited 
as the proof, it would be a clear petitio principii, though there 

had been nothing else against it Equally vain is the 

pretended analogy from circumcision, which was no sacrament 

at all, but the means and mark of national distinction 

(Historically considered) there exists no sufficient positive evi- 
dence that the baptism of infants was instituted by the Apostles 
in the practice of the Apostolic Age" (Works, Am. edit. vol. 1, 
p. 335-337).* 

The most distinguished theologians and critics 
yield, without hesitation, the apostolicity, though 
they approve and defend the practice, of Infant Bap- 
tism. Indeed, it would be difficult to mention any 
late acknowledged German aiithority, who does not 
at once concede this point to the Bajjtists. 

Olshausen makes the following admissions in his N. T. Com- 
mentary. On Matt. 19 : 14, speaking of the children brought 
to Christ, he says : " Of the reference to infant baptism which 
is often sought for in this narrative, there is evidently no trace. 
The Saviour represents the children to the Apostles as the 
symbol of the spiritual second birth and the childlike disposi- 
tion bestowed in it. On the part of the parents who brought 
the children, there was clearly nothing expected for them, but 



* The baptism of households, — entire families,— upon repent- 
ance and faith, is not uncommon in our day. Before the Kaveu 
Baptist mission was as old as the Apostolic mission, at the time 
Lydia was bapt'zed, there belonged to it eight baptized families. 
At present, it is said, there are more than thirty such. Numerous 
baptized believing fkmilies are found in America. 
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a spiritual blessing (by which baptism is by no means to be 
supposed), and this the little ones obtained by the laying on 
of Christ's hands, which, in connection with the prayer by 
which it was accompanieii, could not have been devoid of a 
beneficial spiritual influence." — On 1 Cor. 7: 14, he remarks 
briefly and pointedly : " It is, moreover, clear that Paul would 
not have chosen this argument, had infant baptism been prac- 
tised at the time." — Respecting the baptism of Lydia and her 
household, he says, on Acts 16 : 14, 15 : " Baptism ensued in 
this case, without doubt, only upon the profession of faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. On this very account it is in the high- 
est degree improbable that by ' her house' is to be understood 
children under age. Relatives, servants, grown-up children, 
were baptized with her, because they had been convinced by 
the youthful power of her new life of faith. We can not, in 
truth, find any where, a reliable proof-text in favor of infant 
baptism in apostolic times ; a.nd its necessity is not deducible 
from the design of baptism." 

Neander admits, in several of his writings, that infant bap- 
tism can not be proved to have existed in the age of the Apos- 
tles. "We need quote but sparingly : " As faith and baptism 
are constantly so closely connected together in the New Testa- 
ment, an opinion was liliely to arise, that where there could 
be no faith there could also be no baptism. It is certain that 

Christ did not ordain infant baptism We cannot prove 

that the apostles ordained infant baptism ; from those places 
where the baptism of a whole family is mentioned, as in Acts 
16 : 33, 1 Cor. 1 : 16, we can draw no such conclusion, because 
the inquiry is still to be made, whether there were any chil- 
dren in these families of such an age, that they were not capa- 
ble of any intelligent conception of Christianity ; for this is 
the only point on which the case turns." (Ch. History Rose's 
Trans., p. 198) .—In his " Planting and Training," (Ryland's 
Trans,, p. 101), Neander writes as follows : " Since baptism 
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marked the entrance into communion with Christ, it resulted) 
from the nature of the rite, that a confession ofjaith in Jesus, 
as the Redeemer, would be made by the person to be baptized ; 
and in the latter part of the apostolic age, we may find indica- 
tions of the existence of such a practice. As baptism was 
closely united with a conscious entrance on Christian commu- 
nion, /aiW and baptism were always connected, and thus it is 
in the highest degree probable that baptism was performed 
only in the instances when both could meet together, and that 
the practice of infant baptism was unknown at this period" 
(the apostolic age). 

Prof. J. L. Jacobi, of Berlin, who is himself writing a Church 
History, agrees with his friend Neander, in his Article on 
" Baptism", published in Dr. Kitto's Bib. Cyclopaedia : " Infant 
baptism was established neither by Christ, nor the Apostles. 
In all places where we, find the necessity of baptism notified, 
either in a dogmatic or historical point of view, it is evident it 
was only meant for those who were capable of comprehending 
the word preached, and of being converted to Christ by an act 
of their own will. A pretty sure testimony of its non-exist- 
ence in the apostolic age may be inferred from 1 Cor. 7 : 14, 
since Paul would certainly have referred to the baptism of chil- 
dren for their holiness In support of the contrary opin- 
ion, the advocates in former ages (now hardly any) used to 
appeal to Matt. 19: 14; but their strongest argument. in its 
favor is the regulation of baptizing all the members of a houso 
and family (1 Cor. 16 : 15 ; Acts 16 : 33 ; 18 : 8). In none of 
these instances has it been proved that there were little chil- 
"dren among them ; but, even if there were, there was no neces- 
sity for excluding them from baptism in plain words, since 
such exclusion was understood as a matter of cou -se." 

Dr. //. A. W. Meyer, whose Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is a very scholarly performance, — in some respects the 
best ever published,— speaks thus on Acts 16 : 15 : " Appeal is 
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made to this passage, to 18 : 8, and 1 Cor. 1 : 16, in order to 
prove the custom of infant baptism in the Apostolic age, or, at 
least, to show its probability ; but without reason. For that 
the baptism of children was not in use at that time appears 
evident from 1 Oor. 7 : 14 ; where Paul could not have written, 
' Else were your children unclean, but now they are holy,' if 
the children had been ecclesiastically holy by virtue' of their 
baptism." 

The late Dr. W. M. L. Be Fe«e,— whose N. T. Commentary is 
it monument of learning and research, — remarks as follows on 
.Acts 16:15: " This passage as well as verse 33, 18 : 8, 1 Cor. 1 : 
16, has been adduced in proof of the apostolical authority of 
infant baptism ; but there is no evidence here that any except 
adults were baptized." On 1 Cor. 7 : 14, De Wette agrees 
with Dr. Meyer. He thinks that the text proves that the bap- 
tism of children was not known in the primitive churches. 
"In this passage, therefore," he says, "we have a proof that 
children had not begun to be baptized in the time of the Apos- 
tles." This opinion is expressed by him in an Article on Bap-. 
tism, in the " Studien und Kritiken", for 1830 (p. 669).— Dr. 
Ruckert, on 1 Cor. 7 : 14, says : " It is plain that Do Wette 
and Neander have with reason regarded the passage as proof 
that the baptism of children did not exist in the time of Paul." 

In citing from other authorities, we must be more brief. — 
" Infant baptism had not come into general use prior to the 
time of TertuUian. .... The passages from the Scripture 
which are thought to prove that infant baptism had come into 
use are doubtful and prove nothing" (HagerAach, Hist, of 
Doctrines, pp. 190, 193). — " Baptism, according to its original 
design, can be given only to adults who are capable of true 
knowledge, repentance, and faith. Neither in the Scripture, 
nor during the first hundred and fifty years, is a sure example 
of infant baptism to be found ; and we must concede that the 
numerous opposers of it, cannot be contradicted on Gospel 
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grounds" (Hahn, Theology, p. 556). — "All attempts to make 
out infant baptism from the N. T. fail ; it is totally opposed to 
the spirit of the Apostolic age, and to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the New Testament" (_Prof. Lange, Infant Baptism, p 
101). — " Baptism is only then complete and right, -when it is 
performed under the same conditions, with the same spiritual 
pre~requisites and the same influences, as were found in those 
who were baptized in primitive times" (Schleiermacher, Dog- 
matik, vol. 2, p. 540). — "That Jesus required this [previous 
instruction] is shown in Mark 16 : 15, where he makes the an- 
nouncing of doctrine to precede baptism. It is involved in 
this, that baptism can be fulfilled on those only who are capa- 
ble of instruction, or only on adults ; and that it was certainly 
not the design of Jesus to introduce infant baptism" (Von 
Colin, Bib. Theology, vol. 2, p. 145). — "Infant baptism was not 
yet customary in the first two centuries" {Engelhardi, Hist, of 
Doctrines, vol. 1, p. 333). — " Originally, none were baptized 
except adults who had received instruction in the Christian re- 
ligion, and were called catechumens" (Neudecker, Lexicon of 
Oh. Hist., Art. Baptism) . — " All the earlier traces of infant 
baptism are very doubtful. Tertullian is the first who refers 
to it ; and he censures it" (Munscher, Hist, of Doctrines, vol. 
1, p. 469). — " There is no decisive example of this practice in 

the N. T There is, therefore, no express command for 

infant baptism" (Kna.pp, Theology, Eng. Transl., p. 494). 

Prof. Lange, of Jena, already cited once, speaks to the point 
in his Hist, of Protestantism (pp. 34, 35) : « Would the Pro- 
testant Church fulfil and attain to its final destiny, the bap- 
tism of new-born children must of necessity be abolished. It 
has BuuK down to a mere formality, without any religious 
meaning for the child ; and stands in direct contradiction to 
the fundamental doctrines of the Reformers on the advantage 
and use of the sacraments. It can not from any point of view 
be justified by the Holy Scriptures." One would suppose the 
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writer to be a Baptist did ho not know to the contrary. The 
Professor remarks, in another place, " The baptism of new- 
born children was altogether unknown to primitive Christian- 
ity" (p. 221). 

"So far as I have hitherto perused the Fathers, no clear and 
certain proof has come before me adequate to establish it [i. e. 
infant baptism], prior to Origon ; although there are a few 
passages which render it not without probability" (^Rossler, 
Christ. Church in the First Three Centuries, p. 299). — "It can 
not be denied that no example can be cited from the books of 
the N. T. that the apostles and disciples of the Lord baptized 
children and babes" {Starch, Hist, of Baptism, p. 10). To the 
same effect speaks Dr. Coicard, in his Life of the Early Chris- 
tians (Eng. Trans., p. 202) ; and Prof. Hdfiing, in his Sacra- 
ment of Baptism (vol. 1, pp. 99, 104). — " Originally, only adults 
were baptized ; but, at the end of the second century, in Africa, 
and in the third century, generally, infant baptism was intro- 
duced ; and, in the fourth century, it was theologically main- 
tained by Augustine" (IFiner,MSS. Lectures). So Rheinwald 
speaks of the rite as not becoming " a general ecclesiastical in- 
stitution till the age of Augustine". — " Christian baptism can 
be given only to adults, not to infants. The Holy Spirit which 
is given only to believers, was a pre-requisite to baptism" 
(Pro/: iindwer-. Lord's Supper, p. 123).— "In the N. T., the 
consecration by baptism always relates to those only whose 
faith was changed, and who were made acquainted with Christ, 
and became his disciples" (Dressier, Baptism, p. 137). — "Infant 

baptism was not an original institution of Christianity 

The first traces are in the second century" [Kaiser, Bib. Theol- 
ogy, vol. 2, p. 178). — " Infant baptism can be supported, 
neither by a distinct apostolical tradition, nor apostolical prac- 
tice" {Baumgarten-Crusms, Hist, of Theology p. 1208). 
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Testimonies sucli as have teen cited against 
Infant Baptism, as un-apostolic and non-primitive, 
can not wisely he disregarded. Some of them come 
from biblical scholars who have never been equalled 
in any age, for thorough research and extensive and 
sound learning ; men of vast and profound erudi- 
tion, whose ecclesiastical prepossessions would lead 
them to speak otherwise, but who, in the spirit of 
true scholarship, judging every question upon its in- 
trinsic merits, draw their conclusions impartially 
and honestly, in accordance with the well-established 
canons of criticism and logic. 

Before such testimony Infant Baptism can not 
stand. False in theory and wrong in practice, it is 
destined to die. Where not supported by State 
authority, or sustained by the belief that baptism 
regenerates the goul, in some magical way, and inde- 
j^endent of the mental condition of the candidate, it 
is even now decreasing. It will continue to decline, 
for the finger of Grod has written upon 'ts front, 
" Meiie, mene, tekel, upharsin." 
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§3. PROOF OF believers' IMMERSION FROM THE 
ANCIENT BAPTISTERIES AND FONTS. 

First Baptisms in Rivers, Pools, and Baths — Baptisteries introduced in the 
Fourth Century^Desoription of a Baptistery — Names applied to the 
Building — Object of the Baptisteries — Notices of several Ancient, 
chiefly Italian, Baptisteries — The Baptismal Fonts — Size of the Fonts — 
Notices of the Fonts in the Baptisteries already mentioned — Even In- 
fants in later times. Dipped — Notices of several Ancient Fonts — Fonts 
in tho English Churches— Immersion in these Fonts — The Fonts of Italy 
meant for Immersion — Returning to the Simplicity of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Church. 

A strong argament iu favor of the position that 
Believer's' immersion alone was considered Baptism 
in the Apostolic and in the early Church, has been 
founded upon the size and structure of the ancient 
Baptisteries and Fonts. In the first centuries of 
Christianity, down at least until the middle of the 
third, baptism was performed in any convenient 
place, — in rivers, pools, and baths. John the Bap- 
tist, and Christ's disciples, baptized in the Jordan. 
Philip baptized the eunuch in a stream or pool 
upon the public road ; and Peter, Tertullian as- 
serts, performed the rite in the river Tiber. Cle- 
ment, of Eome, says that a river, or fountain, or the 
sea, is, according to circumstances, a suitable place 
for administering the Christian ordinance. In Jus- 
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tin Martyr's time, the candidates were led " to some 
place where there was water". TertuUian declares 
" that it is immaterial where a person is baptized, 
whether in the sea, or in standing or running water, 
in a fountain, lake, or river". 

Ahout the time of Constantine, however, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, chapels or halls, 
called Baptisteries, began to be built, for the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. These Baptisteries 
were connected with the cathedral churches, only 
one of which was allowed in each episcopal diocese ; 
from which circumstance they were sometimes called 
baptismal churches (" ecclesise baptismales"). Such 
" baptismal churches" were generally built near 
rivers, or waters, as at Milan, Naples, Eavenna, 
Verona, etc^ in Italy. 

The baptistery was a building separate from the 
church, but often connected with it by a covered 
passage-way. In shape, it was, almost always, either 
round or octagonal, with a cupola roof resembling 
the dome of a cathedral. " All the middle part of 
this building was," as Robinson says, " one large hall, 
capable of containing a great multitude of people : 
the sides were parted off, and divided into rooms ; 
and, in some, rooms were added without the sides, 
in the fashion of cloisters." 

The entire baptistery, from being used as a place 
for giving instruction to candidates for the Christian 
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rite (catechumens) was often called a photisterion 
(fanariiptov), — a place for giving light, an illumina- 
tory. Sometimes it was styled a school, sometimes 
a hall (aula); names indicating a place where be- 
lievers were prepared for baptism, — for here the 
candidates for the rite received instruction,, hefore 
the reception of the ordinance, in the leading prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. 

These ancient haptisteries, — in which alone it is 
worthy of remark, baptism was, by special order, 
allowed to be performed as early as the time of 
Justinian (f 565), — were evidently intended for the 
immersion of adults. Baptism, at this time was, 
in general, administered only twice a year, at Easter 
and at Whitsuntide, sometimes at Christmas ; 
and on these occasions a goodly number often re- 
ceived the ordinance. The baptisteries needed, 
therefore, to be large. Joseph Bingham (f 1723), 
a learned Episcopalian writer, has the following on 
this point in his " Eccles. Antiquities" : " These bap- 
tisteries were anciently very capacious, because, as 
Dr. Cave truly observes, the stated times of baptism 
returning but seldom, there were usually great num- 
bers to be baptized at the same time. — And then, the 
manner of baptizing by immersion or the dipping 
under water made it necessary to have a large font 
likewise. Whence the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle styles the baptistery whither Basilicus fled 
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to take sanctuary, the great illuminary or school of 
baptism. And in Venantins Fortunatus it is called 
aula haptismatis, the large hall of baptism; which 
was indeed so capacious that we sometimes read of 
councils meeting and sitting therein, as Du Fresne 
shows out of the acts of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and Suicerus has observed the same in the acts of 
the Council of Carthage, which speaks of a Coun- 
cil at Constantinople held in the baptistery of the 
church" (p. 309). 

The baptistery of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, erected by 
Constaatine (t337), adorned by succeeding Emperors, and re- 
built by Justinian, was a large and splendid edifice. It was so 
spacious that Councils were held in it. In the centre, as in 
other baptisteries, was the pool for baptizing ; supplied with 
water by pipes, and having every convenience for immersion. — 
The baptistery near the church of St. John of Lateran, in Rome, 
(built about 324 a. d.) is an octagonal building, sixty-four feet 
in diameter ; the roof of, which is supported by 'eight large 
polygonal pillars of porphyry". — At Ravenna, Italy, there are 
two baptisteries : the one built in the time of Valentinian 
(t375), and repaired by Neo, Archbishop of Ravenna, in 451 ; 
the other built in the reign of Theodoric {t526). The former 
is an octagonal building, about thirty-two feet square inside ; 
having a dome supported by eight marble pillars, and " orna- 
mented with mosaic work of the utmost magnificence." In the 
middle of the dome is a representation of the baptism of Christ in 
the Jordan. Jesus is pictured standing in the river, waist- 
deep in water. — The baptistery of Florence is still a remarkable 
edifice : in the year 1300, it was " a most elegant building, and 
highly ornamented". On its floor were several baths, where 
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at Easter, baptism was administered by immersion. — The bap- 
tistery in Pisa is a circular building, of white marble, measur- 
ing 115 feet in diameter, and 172 feet in height. It is often 
called " the glory of Pisa". 

The ancient Baptisteries, as has been seen, were 
buildings, not fonts. But they contained fonts. 
In the middle of each "baptistery was the bath or 
pool, in which the Christian ordinance was admin- 
istered. It was usually constructed of stone ; and 
the descent into it was by three steps. Over the 
pool hovered, in the larger baptisteries, a dove of gold 
or silver, — a symbol of the Holy Spirit. The bath 
was called by the Greeks holumbetlira {iio\vnj3ii-&pa) , 
a swimming or bathing place ; ecLuivalent to the 
Latin natatoria and lavacrum. By the Latins, it 
was sometimes called fans, the font ; sometimes 
piscina (literally, the fish-pond), a • name which 
has reference to the symbolical use of the Greek 
word for fish {ix'^k), the letters of which form the 
initials of the Greek expression for " Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour." • 

These and other names given to the fonts in the 
baptisteries, show that reservoirs of water are de- 
scribed ; artificial basins in which immersion was 
performed. In subsequent ages, when infant bap- 
tism had become general, the size of the fonts was 
reduced ; but, " in primitive times", as Charles 
Wheatley (tl742), the Episcopalian, correctly says, 
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in his work on the " Book of Commoiii Prayer", 
" we meet with them very large and capacious, not 
only that they might comport with the general cus- 
toms of those times, viz., of persons being im- 
mersed or put under water, hut also because the 
stated times of baptism returning so seldom, great 
numbers were usually baptized at the same time. 
In the middle of them was always a partition, the 
one part for men, the other for women ; that so, 
by being baptized asunder, they might avoid giving 
offence and scandal. But immersion being now too 
generally discontinued, they have shrunk into little 
small fonts, scarce bigger than mortars, and only 
employed to hold less basins with water, though 
this last be expressly contrary to an ancient adver- 
tisement of our Church" (p. 337). 

The font, — " an immense porphyry vase", — in 
the baptistery of the Lateran at Kome, is " some- 
what over three feet" deep, and is lined and paved 
with marble. In the centre tf this, another font, 
of modern origin, constructed of basalt, now stands 
on marble steps. — In the Valentinian baptistery in 
Kavenna, the font is an octagonal bath of white 
Grecian marble and porphyry, about nine feet 
square. At its farther end is a marble pulpit, over- 
looking the water. — The font at Pisa is octangular, 
with four small fonts in the angles. In its centre 
stands a statue of John the Baptist. " The font", 
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remarks one who has visited it, " is quite capacious, 
^-from -three to four feet deep, and sufficiently 
wide to admit of the immersion of the largest per- 
sons." — The font in the baptistery in Parma, made 
o:^ marble, is four feet 'deep, and five or six in 
diameter. 

In the first baptisteries, both the administrator 
and the candidate generally went down into the 
bath ; but, when infant ba.ptism became common, 
the administrator, having no need, did not go into 
the water. But the candidates were still dipped. 
Even infants were, until a comparatively late pe- 
riod, immersed ; and the later fonts were construct- 
ed with an eye to this fact. "All fonts", as Eobin- 
son says, " fixed and moveable, we>e intended for 
the administration of baptism by dipping." Many 
of these old fonts, some of which still exist, are re- 
markable. 

In a font belonging to the church of Notre Dame, Paris, 
Clevis, (tSll) the first Christian king of the Franks, was im- 
mersed on Christmas eve. He was baptized by being dipped 
three times. Audofledis, his sister, received the rite at the 
same time and in the same manner. — In Milan, Italy, fonts are 
still extant, which were, centuries since, consecrated to baptis- 
mal purposes, and are still regularly and habitually employed 
for immersing recipients of the baptismal ordinance. Tho 
Ambrosian. ritual, which is more ancient than the Roman 
liturgy, positively requires " baptism by immersion". — The 
font in the baptistery of St. John of Lateran, — in which some 
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think, but- on insufBcient grounds, that Cxjnstantine was 
immersed, — is still used, occasionally, on the Saturday before 
Easter, "for baptizing converted infidels and Jews."— The old- 
est church in Lyons, France, is said to have " recently restored 
the baptistery long destroyed". 

In England, the first missionaries from Eome 
baptized in rivers. Austin did so. Paulinus im- 
mersed in the rivers Glen and Swale. Edwin, how- 
ever, the king of Northumherland, was baptized 
by the same Paulinus, in a font within " a wooden 
booth at York". 

England never had baptisteries. Some of the 
parish churches, however, still contain the fonts 
which were, in by-gone days, up to the time of 
James I., regularly used for dipping. In the old 
church of St. Peter, Oxford, there was, not many 
years since, " a very ancient baptismal font", eleven 
feet in circumference, and proportionally deep. — In 
the Bridekirk church, in Cumberland, there is a 
Danish font, of greenish stone. The baptism of 
Christ is represented on the east side. Jesus stands 
unclothed, " in a kind of font or vase", with John 
the Baptist, on his right, in the act of performing 
the baptismal ordinance. — The oldest English font 
is said to be that of St. Martin's church, Canter- 
bury. It is shaped like a tub, is three feet high, 
and capacious within. It is thought by seme to 
have been constructed by Christians in the Koman 
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army, somewhere about 187 A. d. ; and to have 
been the font in which Ethelbert, the Saxon king, 
was baptized. This is not probable, however ; for 
Bede, the historian, tells us that Ethelbert was 
" washed" in the river Swale ; and makes no men- 
tion of fonts at this early period. 

Immersion in fonts did not fall into disuse in 
England until the time of the Stuarts. Edward 
VI. and Queen Elizabeth were both, when infants, 
baptized publicly, in a font, by trine immersion. 

One of the old English fonts was restored to its 
ancient use a year or two ago, in the Bradford 
parish church ; a young lady having been immersed, 
by Rev. Dr. Burnet, in " the large stone font, 
weighing several tons, which is usually kept under 
the tower". 

All that we know of the ancient baptisteries and 
fonts goes to prove that, for many centuries, im- 
mersion alone, even among the Christians of the 
West, was considered baptism ; and thus confirms 
the results which we have reached by other and 
more direct and convincing considerations. Pifido- 
baptists sometimes appeal to the size and form of 
the ancient baptisteries and fonts, in support of 
their views on baptism. It seemed well to remove 
this prop, also, from beneath the tottering edifice 
of their argumentation. 

" The traveler", it has been well said by one who 
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Las seen the baptisteries of Italy, " who stands and 
muses beside these monuments of by-gone days, 
will seldom be so blinded by prejudice as to sup- 
pose that they were erected for any other purposo 
than the immersion of the candidates who sought 
admission to the church. These baptisteries bear 
decisive testimony to the mode of baptism which 
prevailed [even in the West], from the fourth to 
the fourteenth century. Their origin is to be traced 
to different eras during that period of a thousand 
years." 

The Roman Catholic Church has corrupted the 
act, as well as changed the subjects, of Baptism ; 
but, in thes^ baptisteries, — apart from her own 
admissions, — she has preserved for us monuments 
thatjpoint back to the original ordinance, simple 
and unchanged, as in Apostolic times. " May they 
long stand", say we, in the forcible language of an- 
other ; " stand, at least, till their mute testimony 
shall be duly regarded, and those who love not the 
errors of the Church of Rome, come also to be un- 
flinching and consistent Protestants against the 
change which she has wrought in this ordinance of 
the Gospel." God speed the coming of the day 
in which the Church of his Son shall prosper in 
every land ; and shine forth, pure and spotless, 
'' as a bride adorned for her husband". 
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ORIGIN OF THE BAPTISTS IN AMERICA. 

1. BAPTISTS OF AMERICA NOT DESCENDED EROM ROGER WILLIAMS, 
OR FROM THE PROVIDENCE CHURCH. 

It is thought by some that the Baptists of this country derive 
their baptism from that of Roger "WUliams, the founder of Ehode 
Island; and that the American Baptist churches are off-shoots 
from a church planted by him in Providence. Both these opin- 
ions can be shown to be wholly incorrect. 

The first Baptist church that existed in America was founded, 
it is generally supposed, by Mr. Williams and the eleven brethren 
whom he immersed, in 1639, at the recently-settled " Providence 
Plantations." This company of Christians, desiring to form a 
religious community after the Baptist model, and believing them- 
selves yet unbaptized, appointed one of their number, Bzekiel 
Holliman, to immerse Mr. Williams, then a Psedobaptist minister; 
who, in his turn, immersed Mr. HoUiman and the rest. Thus 
originated the oft-mentioned church of Roger Williams, which, it 
is erroneously said, is the mother of aJl the Baptist churches in 
America. 

Whether this organization was, or was not, the first in the order 
of time of the Baptist churches in our country, affects in no man- 
ner the far more important question, whether it was also their 
baptismal fountain-head. If our baptisms are not based upon the 
baptism administered by Williams, then are we not descended 
ecclesiastically from the first settler of Ehode Island. If our 
immersions did not originate from that which he performed, then 
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is he not, nor is the society which he is said to have organized, the 
founder of our denomination in this country. 

It is disputed whether the society formed by Mr. Williams has 
perpetuated itself, and is now represented by the First Baptist 
Church of Providence. If it be so represented, then the church 
constituted by Williams, — if, in its incipiency, it may rightly be 
called a church, — ^is, probably,, the oldest in America. In this 
case, its original defective baptism, not being propagated, was 
soon remedied by the coming in from abroad of those who were 
regularly baptized, and by additions at home made by a succession 
of ministers who were themselves properly initiated into the 
Churqh, and were, therefore, duly qualified to administer the or- 
dinance of baptism to others. If, on the other hand, the society 
of Williams died out,^as seems to have been the fact, — and if the 
present First Church was formed anew, and witJhout regard to his 
attempt, then, it is likely, the First Church in Newport, E. I., is 
the oldest in America.* 

It is very uncertain whether Mr. Williams succeeded in estab- 
lishing any regular religious organization. Accounts which appear 
to be reliable assert that he soon began to doubt not only the va^ 
lidity of the baptism which himself had administered, but the 
validity of the rite by whomsoever performed ; and to have come 
to the conclusion that all ministerial succession was lost, and that 
there miist descend a new influence from Heaven to re-organize 
the ministry and the Church. The Episcopal idea of priestly suc- 
cession, which he had imbibed in his youth, when preparing for 
orders in the Established Church of England, seems to have 
clung to him still ; so that, after doubting and wavering for some 
four months (from March to July, 1639), he came to the conclu- 

* The relative claims of these two churches are fully and ably dis- 
cussed in a special Treatise (of 1850) by Rev. S. Adlam, of Newport. 
Mr. Adlam's arguments, which are lucidly and strongly stated, would 
give the contested honor to Newport The whole question turns upon 
these two points, whether (1.) the baptism administered by WUliams 
was valid, — i. e., initiated into the Church, — and whether (2.) they who 
received it met afterwards as brethren for religious worship, and formed 
the basis of the original Providence organization. 
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sion that there was. no true Church, and no true ministry, existing 
on earth, and ceased from his attempt to establish a visible church 
of Christ. This conviction he entertained till his death, in 1683.* 
During all this time (from 1639 to 1683) he ordained none and 
baptized none. So far, then, as his mitiistration of it was con- 
cerned, his baptism ceased with its first performance. 

Those whom Mr. Williams immersed seem to have generally 
partaken of his doubts, and to have adopted his conclusions re- 
specting the Church and its ministry. His society, in consequence, 
soon fell to pieces. This has been denied by some Baptist au- 
thorities ; biit the evidence which establishes the fact is quite con- 
clusive. Thomas Lechford, of England, who visited Providence 
during his stay in the American Colonies (from 1638 to 1641), 
says in his book on the New England settlements, " At Providence 
. . . hves Master WilUams, and his company of divers opin- 
ions: most are Anabaptists: they hold there is no true visible 
Church in the Bay, nor in the world, nor any true ministry." 
The "anabaptism" spoken of seems to have been at this time (about 
1640) an anabaptism of sentiment rather than of practice. Cot- 

* Having come to the conclusion (hat the succession of the ministry- 
had been lost, Mr. WUliama appears to have argued that the ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered by those who were not duly qual- 
ified, and was, therefore, if not invalid, -at least unauthorized and 
imperfect. Baptists, however, have never held to ministerial succes- 
sion ; and they have always deemed ihat baptism valid which is per- 
formed upon a proper subject even by a layman of the Church. Not a 
few go further than this, and contend that any serious baptism, by 
whomsoever administered, is vaUd. They hold no more to baptismal 
succession than to ministerial ; believing neither to be required. 

Even though the rite so administered be esteemed valid for the indi- 
vidual, it may be made a question whether it would ■ be valid as the 
baptismal basis of a church. Certainly, it never ought to be constituted 
such, if the act can possibly be avoided. If baptism initiates into the 
visible Church, and if only a member of the Church can introduce an- 
other into the fold, then the ■ question is readily decided. Just here, 
however, a difference of opinion, though not so much of practice, exists 
among the Baptists. The views of the writer on this point may be 
learned from pp. 47, 48, of the present volume. 
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ton Mather (tl728) testifies, ia his Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, that "Williams, " after the gathering of a thing like a church 
. . . turned Seeker and Fanulist, and the church came to 
nothing." Daniel Neale, author of liie History of the Puritans, 
declares in his History of New England,' that, after WiUiams 
began to doubt the authority of any to administer the ordinances, 
" his church crumbled to pieces, every one following his own fancy ; 
and the worship of God came to be generally neglected." 

Meanwhile, however, a number of Baptists arrived at Provi- 
dence from abroad. Among these were Chad Brown, Wm. 
Wickenden, and Gregory Dexter. Settlers were now coming 
into New England in large numbers, — 3000 having arrived, ac- 
cording to Winthrop, in a single year; and of these, we are 
informed by Wm. Hubbard (bom 1621, died 1704), a native his- 
torian who wrote on the affairs of New England, " that," to use 
the words of Backus, " those who inclined to the Baptist princi- 
ples went to Providence ; others [i. e. of the Baptists] went to 
Newport." 

Here we discover the true origin of the Baptist church in Provi- 
dence. Around these brethren from abroad, who came in after 
Williams had ceased his efforts at ecclesiastical organization, there 
gathered all those who approved of Baptist sentiments ; and thus 
a church of baptized behevers was gradually formed. Among 
these, it is probable, were some of those who had been immersed 
by Mr. WiUiams ; and, for aught we know to the contrary, they 
received no other baptismal Mnsecration. Whether they did or 
not, is of little importance ; for, as we shall see, their baptism, 
vaHd or invahd, was not perpetuated. 

At what precise time these brethren who had come as Baptists 
to Providence began, in strictness, to be a chmch, can not be 
determined. They were such, in effect, as soon as they com- 
menced to meet together for religious worship. Be the year 
what it may, however, the Baptists in Newport, E. 1, whether 
we regard the time of their settiement, or of the forming of a 
recognized church, appear to have been in advance. John Clark, 
who seems to have already become a Baptist in England, settled, 
in 1638, with others who had similar feelings of dislike to the 
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intolerance of Massachusetts, on Ehode Isknd, at Pooasset (Ports- 
mouth), south of the Providence Plantations; and here they 
constituted a body poKtic on the basis of the Word of God, sub- 
mitting, as their charter says, " their persons, hves, and estates, 
unto the Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings and Lord of lords." 
In the following spring (1639) Clark and several others went to 
the southern part of the island, and founded Newport. Here 
Baptists collected around him, — some from abroad, and others, as 
Obadiah Holmes, baptized, it would appear, by himself. In 
1648, — ^the traditional date of the formal constitution of the 
Newport church being 1644, — ^the communion consisted of fifteen 
members, ten of whom were men.* 

Eev. John Comer, a New England Baptist minister of talents 
and learning, . and an accurate history-writer (tl734), closes his 
account of the Newport church by calling it " the first Baptist 
church on Bhode Island, in New England, and the first in Amer- 
ica." The testimony of Eev. John Callender (tl748), given in his 
celebrated " Century Sermon" (dehvered in IT38, one hundred 
years after the settlement of Clark in Ehode Island), goes to con- 
firm this statement of Comer's ; for he suspects, on the authority 
of the oldest citizens of Providence, some of whom knew Mr. 
WiUiams and others of the original settlers, that " the first foiand- 
ers" of the Providence church were " Mr. Browne, Mr. Wicken- 

* The date of the regular organization of this church has been erro- 
neously stated at 1638 by some who have been misled by a Note ap- 
pended to the " Century Sermon" of Dr. Samuel Jones (ISOT). This 
Note_states that, " when the Pirst Church in Newport, E. I., was one 
hundred years old, in 1738, Mr. John Callender, their minister, delivered 
and published a Sermon." Callender himself makes no such claim. 
HS simply declares, "It ia said' that, in 1644, Mr. John Clark and some 
others formed a church [in Newport] on the sche;ne and principles of 
the Baptists." 

If, however, Clark was a Baptist before he emigrated to Rhode 
Island,. — as was apparently the fact, — and if some of the rest who were 
in his company were also Baptists (as is not improbable), the Newport 
thuroh may, in one sense, be said to have been founded in 1638. Wher- 
ever baptized brethren meet together as a religious assembly, there is 
a "church," whether forn)«lly constituted or not. 
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den, or ■Wiginton, Mr. Dexter, Mr. Olney, Mr. Tillinghast, etc.,' 
and not Roger Williams. 

The confusion which exists in the accounts of the origin of the 
now existing First Providence Church, is such as to render it 
quite impossible to-get at the certain truth of the matter. Its 
" Records," collected and arranged by Rev. Dr. Stanford, in 1775, 
have, though confessedly " fugitive traditions," usually been taken 
as authority. They are evidently unreliable; being in many cases 
inconsistent, and frequently contradictory. The church, which 
until 1700 possessed no assembly-room, but worshipped in a 
grove, or in private houses, never had a covenant, or a written 
creed; and, before, 1775, it kept no regular account of its pro- 
ceedings. Its so-called Records, therefore, are built too much 
upon conjecture, and often come into conffiot on important points 
with the testimony of trustworthy historians. 

Comparing all the accounts, we are led to the conclusion that, 
though Baptist brethren were found in Providence some time 
before, there was no. regular chiu-ch constituted there until at 
some as yet undetermined period between 1644 and 1652. Until 
as late as that year there was either no church organization in 
Providence, or church matters were in strange confusion; for up 
to 1652, no mention is made of any organization existing there, 
and every Baptist of Rhode Island "known to belong to a church, 
live where he may, belonged to the church <rf Newport." Some 
of these members 1-esided at a distance of from thirty to one hun- 
dred miles. Until this date ■ the 'Newport church alone has a name 
in history, and its members alone are spoken of in connection with 
the Baptist cause and Baptist movements in New England. 

The Providence church organization was brought about, when 
it did take place, chiefly through the efforts of Rev. 0. Brown 
and Rev. Wm. Wiokenden. Rev. Thomas Ohiey, too, — one of 
those whom Williams immersed, — seems to have taken a part in 
the movement. Soon a difference of opinion sprang up among 
the brethren respecting the ceremony of " laying-on-of-hands" 
after baptism, and this led to a division in the body. Those who 
favored the laying on of hands, — the more numerous party, — 
called Five Principle Baptist;S, separated from the rest in 1652, 
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and put themselves under the care of Brown, Wickenden, and 
Dexter. The others, called Five Principle Baptists, remained as 
they were. Thomas Olney took charge of them, and continued 
to be their pastor until his death in 1682. Who succeeded him 
is not known. His church existed until about 1718, when it dis- 
solved, and its few remaining members were merged into other 
organizations. 

The Six Principle church, — the mother of the present First 
Church, — continued to exist, and to grow, under the pastoral care 
of Brown, Wickenden, aM Gregory Dexter. The latter was not 
only a Baptist but a preacher before he came from England to 
Providence (in 1644, it Is said). He lived until the next century, 
and died at the advanced age of ninety. Before his death. Rev. 
Pardon TUlinghast (tl718) succeeded to bis pastorate : then fol- 
lowed Ebenezer Jenks ; then James Brown, grandson of Chad 
(tl732) ; thenSamuel Windsor (tl758) ; then S. Windsor, son of 
the last, who drew off in 1770, and formed a new church in Johns- 
ton, in 1771. Dr. James Manning succeeded (tl791) ; and then 
Maxcy, Gano, Pattison, Hague,- and Granger. Only some of 
these had any connection with the Providence church before they 
■Were inducted into the pastorship. 

None of the ministers above mentioned, except, perhaps, Thomas 
Olney, received their baptism from Williams, or from any one whose 
baptism descended from his. The baptism of Olney was never 
propagated, so to speak ; for none baptized by him (if indeed he 
baptized at aU) ever entered the ministry. Whatever irregularity, 
then, may have been connected with the baptism of some few of 
the founders of the first church in Providence, died out with 
themselves. No baptism in America, therefore, descends from 
the rite which was administered by Williams in 1639. The ques- 
tion whether the ordinance, so performed, was valid, need not, in 
consequence, be considered. , 

A century passed away before any other society originated 
from that in Providence. It did not begin to colonize until about 
1730. The Greenwich church sprang from it in 1743, that in 
Cranston in 1764, that in Johnston in 1771. After this time, it 
became the mother of many ministers and churches. No city 
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organisiation, however, originated from it until 1805, when the! 
Second Church was formed. Since then several more, whose 
connection with the First Church was only partial, have sprung 
into existence. But even long before the year 1700 the " Koger 
Wilhams' taint" had vanished ; and the baptisms which the Baptists 
of Providence and their descendants afterwards administered, 
being in the true line of baptismal succession, were unquestion- 
ably valid. 

Roger Williams was the champion of civil and religious liberty 
in America; and the debt we owe him as a wise and politic 
statesman is very great. As a rehgious man, no less than in his 
character as a civihan, he was conscientious, upright, and firm to 
his convictions. He was as pious in conduct as he was eminent 
in learning. But, strictly speaking, he was not a Baptist. His 
opinions as one of the sect called Seekers, though not in many 
respects conflicting, are scarcely in harmony with the views now 
entertained by the Baptist denomination. To the end of his life 
he was orthodox in the fundamental articles of the Faith; and he 
died, if only half a Baptist, yet a ancere and evangelical Christian. 
Let the memory of Williams be cherished. He was a good man, 
and a true man ; but he was not the founder of the Baptist churches 
in America. 



2. TEE TRUE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN BAPTISTS. 

Even admitting, what has been shown to be untrue, that every 
baptism which has descended through ministers of the Providence 
church has been invalid, it by no means follows that all our 
American baptisms have been improperly administered. The 
Providence church, " though," as Knowles remarks, "her members 
have been numerous, and she has been honored as the mother of 
many ministers," has had no connection, near or remote, with 
more than a small fraction (probably not one hundredth part) of 
the Baptists of America. The denomination in this country, 
therefore, did not spring from the church planted by Roger Wil- 
liams (if, indeed, he can be said to have planted any), nor from 
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tHe Erst Church of Providence, nor from any single church in the 
land. The brethren of Newport, headed by Clark and Holmes, 
took the lead in the spread of our principles and practices ; but 
even they only performed their part. Others engaged in the 
work, and God made it prosper in their hands. 

"^rom the earliest period of our colonial settlements," as Tustin 
correctly remarks, " multitudes of Baptist ministers and members 
came from Europe, and settled in different parts of this continent, 
each becoming the centre of an independent circle wherever they 
planted themselves."* ^^his is, in brief, the true account of our 
origin in America. Etigland and Wales poured their colonists 
into the country, and some of these were Baptists long before 
they left their &therland. Wales, in particular, — the "British 
Piedmont," in wTiich Baptists have existed, ' and perpetuated 
themselves, from remote antiquity, — sent forth a large number of 
these Baptist emigrants; and to her, if to any one province, is 
due the honor of having founded the original Baptist churches of 
America. 

Very soon after the first settlement of America, the presence of 
Baptists was manifested. Even Mather admits, in his Magnalia, 
that " some of the first planters in New England were Baptists." 
As early as 1639, — the year in which Williams immersed the 
eleven,^an attempt was made by a number who held to Baptist 
sentimepts, to form a church organization in Weymouth, some 
fourteen miles fibm Boston ; but, owing to the interference of the 
Court in that city, the project failed. One of the men engaged in 
tiie enterprise, Robert Lenthal, went to Clark's Rhode Island 
settlement, and there perfprmed some worthy Baptist work. 

From this time forward, according to Winthrop, the " Anabap- 
tists," as they were called, " increased and spread in Massachu- 
setts.'' The General Court passed an ordinance which was meant 
to break them down ; and hurled against all who would persist in 
propagating their sentiments, a decree of banishment from the 

* " Dedication Discourse, and History of Warren, R. I.," by Rev. J. P. 
Tastln, p. 38. This discourse possesses a historical value. The hints 
which it throws out respecting the "Welsh Baptists, especially, are sug- 
gestive, and worthy of being followed up by further investigations. 
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colony. "Williams had been sent forth a wanderer into a strange 
land; Lady Moody, of Lynn, had remored in order to escape from 
civil persecution ; and now Painter was scourged because he re- 
fused to have his child baptized, and would declare that infant- 
baptism is " an anti-Ohristian ordinance." In 1651 John Clark, 
of Newportj and his co-adjutors Obadiah Holmes and John Cj-an- 
dal, came to Lynn at the request of an aged brother residing 
there, and preached, and baptized. They were arrested, and 
sentenced to pay a fine, or be whipped. The fine was settled for 
Clark and Crandal; but Holmes, refusing to have his fine dis- 
charged by his friends, received thirty stripes from a lash of three 
cords. His blood, like the blood of the martyrs, was the seed of 
the church. 

Soon after this, in 1665, a chnroh of nine members was formed 
in Boston, with the aid of Richard Goodall, of KifiSn's church in 
London, and two other EngUsh Baptists; which, after years of 
annoyance, succeeded in maintaining its ground. Thomas Gould, 
from whose troubles the organization originated, was the chief 
speaker; but Revs. Isaac Hull and John Russell, who succeeded 
him, in connection with Rev. John MUes (from Wales), labored 
in conjunction with him for some time before his death in 1675i 
There followed these in the pastoral office, John Emblen, from 
England (tl699); then Ellis Callender; then Elisha Callender, 
son of the former (tl738); then Jeremiah Condy, of England 
(who resigned in 1764) ; then Samuel Stillman (+1807). Mean- 
while, Condy being pastor, a party withdrew from the organiza- 
tion, and formed, in 1743, the Second Church of Boston. The 
other existing churches of that city had their origin in the present 
century. 

Even before the formation of the first Boston church, a Baptist 
body, which soon became very influential, had been organized in 
1663, at a place afterwards called Swansea (ten miles from Prov- 
idence, R. I.), by Rev. John Miles, a minister who had emigrated 
with some of his flock from Wales, in Great Britain. The found- 
ation of this community, however, may be said to have b^eI^ laid 
twelve years before by Obadiah Hohnes and others, whom, orig- 
inally Psedobaptists of Rehoboth, OUrk, pf Neifrport, had, on the 
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change of their opinions, baptized into Christ. But Holmes was 
now (1663) in Newport, acting as Clark's assistant. Swansea be- 
came a Baptist town, and a centre of Baptist operations. Miles 
continued pastor of the church until his death (1683). Then fol- 
lowed Samuel Luther (tl717), Ephraim Wheaton (tl734), etc. 
A second church was constituted in Swansea in 1693. An organ- 
ization was entered into at Martha's Vineyard, in 1694, over 
which Peter Polger, baptized by Clark in 1675, presided. 

The Baptists in Newport, R. I., during all this time, were grow- 
ing in numbers and in influence. A second body, adherents to the 
Six Principles, had been constituted, about 1655, and had chosen 
Rev. WilUam Vaughan as their minister. Not long after (about 
1665), the Seventh Day church, under John Crandal, had its 
origin. Holmes, of the First Church (tl68'2), was succeeded by R. 
Dingley, William Peckham, Daniel White, John Comer (tl734,) 
John Callender (tl748), etc. Vaughan, of the Second Church, 
was followed by John Baker, John Harden, James Clark (tl736), 
etc. 

To John Clark, the founder of the original Newport church, is 
due, it is hkely, the singular honor of being the first to estabhsh a 
regular Baptist organization in America. His memory is worthy 
of reverence. Mingling much in public business, in America and 
in Europe, he preserved everywhere and always an unblemished 
reputation. No character shines forth with purer hght from the 
page of New England's history. A finished scholar and courteous 
gentleman, he did not disdain the active duties of life ; a consist- 
ent and uncompromising Baptist, he was tolerant of the opinions 
of others ; and though the leader of a sect, he was none the less a 
hberal-minded Christian. Dying ia 1676, he left the most of his 
property to objects of benevolence. The fame of Clark shall 
bloom when that of others long better known shall have faded 
away. 

Out of New England we find no churches of our denomination 
until near the close of the seventeenth century. Rev. Thomas 
Dungan, a Baptist preacher who had come from Rhode Island, 
settled in 1684, in Bucks county, Penru Here he formed a 
church ; which, however, was broken up in 1702. Three years 
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later (1687), Eev. Elias Keach, son of Benjamin Keach, of Lon- 
don, made his appearance among some Welsh Baptists who were 
settled in the neighborhood of Pennepek creek; and there he 
preached, baptized, and formed a church organization. Not long 
after, in 1698, the First Church of Philadelphia was constituted. 
Such was the bepnning of our denominational movements in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In New Jersey, Baptists were found as early as 1660, — who 
had come chiefly from Wales ; but no regular church organization 
was entered into till 1688, when the church of Middletown was 
constituted with eighteen male members. Among these was 
Obadiah Holmes, son of the noted Holmes of Rehoboth. In 
1689, the Piscataqua church was organized by Rev. Thomas 
KiUingsworth, of England ; and, in the next year, the Cohansey 
church, with the aid of the same minister. Other bodies were 
soon constituted; so that New Jersey became, like Peimsylvania, 
" the nursery of the denomination from very early times." The 
Cambro-British element predominated among the original Bap- 
tists of both these States, and gave a Welsh tinge to the character 
of them all. , 

In New York, Rev. Wm. Wickenden, of R. I., held forth the 
Word of Life before 1669 ; but we heax of no regularly organized 
community until about 1712, when Eev. Valentine Wightman, of 
Groton, Mass., came and proclaimed the Gospel in New York 
city. Nicholas Eyres, converted under Wightman's preaching, 
assumed the pastoral care of the church which was now formed. 
Soon after this another church was constituted on Long Island. 
Baptists were meanwhile emigrating from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut to the region lying east of the Hudson. Then they 
showed themselves numerous in Otsego county, from 1780; 
whence, in particular, they branched out over all the western 
part of the State. . 

Coming in individually and by parties from Britain, from New 
England, and from the other American States which have been 
mentioned, the Baptists spread themselves by degrees towards 
the South. At first their progress was slow ; but, after the Revo- 
lution, they advanced vfith rapid strides. In 1743, there were 
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oiily 37 churches of our order in America ; and these had only 
3000 members in all. In 1790, there were 872 churches, with a 
membership of 65,000. There are, at the present time (1856), 
11,224 churches of " Eegular Baptists," with 932,677 members. 
Taking into the account the Anti-mission Baptists, the Free Will, 
the Seventh Day, the " Disciples," etc., there are now in North 
America, according to the latest statistical returns (chiefly of 
1855), 17,827 churches, with a total membership of 1,287,811. 
AH but about one-twentieth of these are found within the limits 
of the United States. 

Of all these churches very few have had any kind of ecclesias- 
tical connection with the First Church of Provideiice, R. L ; and 
none of their members can be shown, as we have seen, to have 
received a baptism which has descended frotn that administered 
by Roger Williams. Unfounded, therefore, is the idea that our 
American baptisms are based on that of Williams, and that out 
churches are the offspring of a society founded by him, or by his 
coadjutprs, in Providence. Neither the Providence Baptists, not 
the Baptists of Newport, nor the Baptists of any one' place in 
America, can rightfully claim to have been the founders of our 
denomination in this country. The brethren of Rhode Island 
led the way, it is true, in propagating our sentiments ; but othei* 
Baptists, soon coming in from abfoadj engaged in the same praise* 
worthy undertaking, and labored with eminent success. Churches 
were raised up in different parts of the country ; and these "have 
since multiplied over the land." Their number is constancy '^Ug" 
menting; and their influence on all the institutions of our country 
is felt with increasing power. 

The true descent of the American Baptists has been indicated. 
They are connected in part with the Baptists of England, — ^whose 
origin, in their turn, is derived from the Baptists of the European 
Continent (reaching back to ApostoHc days), and from the Baptists 
who from the early ages of the Church were nurtured in Wales; 
and they are directly connected in part with the Cambro-British 
Baptists, who have preserved in the mountain fastnesses of their 
native land (Wales) the principles and practices which they re- 
ceived from their fathers, and from their fathers' fathers, from the 
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ancient times of Christianity. Thus the chain which unites theiU 
to the Early Baptist Church, is a cllain of triple link, which can 
not easily be bfoken.* 

* ■Whoever has not carefully examined the accounts which are left 
us of ths first Baptist movements in America, knoWs nothing of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the questions which have just been considered. 
StiU the writer hopes he has thrown some new light upon the subjects 
which he has discussed.- At least, he is conscious of having spared no 
labor and pains to come at the truth, — ^having studied closely the ordi- 
nary historical authorities, and having sought for information, both by 
personal inquiry and by correspondence, from those who have made 
researches into the early Baptist history of our country. The results of 
hia investigation are briefly given in the Essay above. 



